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Buy Your 
Supplies Early 


and avoid possible delays 


later--that’s a wise thing to do. 
A single order placed with us will 
cover all your requirements and do 
away with “shopping around.” 


We are selling Manual Training, 
Domestic Science and Shop Equip- 
ment to schools and colleges from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, and from Texas 
to Maryland. Our prices are reason- 
able and we guarantee prompt ship- 
ment. Try ORR & LOCKETT on 
your next order and be enrolled 


among our satisfied customers. ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 


()RR & TOCKETT 


Established 1872 HARDWARE (0 


14-16 W. Chicago, 
Randolph St. Ill. 


No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
witi: Gas Attaci»ments 


WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 








The School Board who 
buys blackboards without 


having read our booklet 


‘‘FHiow to Buy Blackboards; 


How to Judge Black- 
boards” is doing itself and 


its tax payers an injustice. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue 





| Goeteeetestoctecteetontecteeteeteateatoctentectecteateetecteteeterdecteetne eeeteeteateatecteceated 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Spedredrtesteatostectesteatoetetnsiosioecosinstnstn hoedoatoatestestestestestesteeteeteatectoctoetosteetoeeateateatentoatonth ostoedoetoeteetoeteetoeestostossossnnsns onion sansansasasasan arr 


Natural Slate Blackboards ss: sr rcp” 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 


THE 
‘KEENAN ” 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Suite A, Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog ‘“B” 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches : 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


‘Bemis Standard = 
: 


CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. 
odo 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 6814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than'find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager —————__ 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We want direct notification of vacancies. We have the teachers for every grade 
and line of school work. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has INCREASED in earning power and service over 100% in four years, 
after having been operating twelve years. It has done this by pleasing 
BOARDS. It registers teachers FREE. 


mre ARTS BUREAU °2 Sg eemerica 





The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, 


Drawing, Domestic Economy’ 
W. H. Bowen, — 


333-4-S Hood Bldg. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Operates throughout the Northwest. 
LAWS Free to monbers. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


T.B. HANNA, A.M., Mgr. 
North Yakima, Wash. 


The SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT AND CERTIFICATE 
Half rate enrollment fee without extra commission. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° COLUMBIA, 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends . x head 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. ‘A Plan.” 





Write for 


“BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, WN. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1908-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23an0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY! 

f i ad ll : 
you about them , “A MM AM"M™  Sucatorecommends teashes 
RECOM MEN DYDs 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free oP cee sone Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr- 






501-503 Livingston Bidg. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENC ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


W e visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and select our candidates 
by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








30th Year 


sehen Agency Directory / 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at fend time for the filling of any — 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 





Household Economics 
HEADQUARTERS ommercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education —— Established 27 Years 


School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We place teachers in every Department of School work, from the Kinder. 
garten to the University, throughout the entire West. WRITE US TODAY 
for free Booklet. 


NS ea 


Lia 
LT Ora 6 Gi bal TEACHERS A GENCY 4 
EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 


a as 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


tHe McCULLOUGH TEACHERS?’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. { When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give youasquaredeal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY H. eT L. Robertson 


204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, St. Louis Wo 
J. RICHMOND, SEmRGEM, 6506 Delmar Ave. 4 Thggoushly Endorsed Teese’ Agency 


OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


The TEAGHERS EXCHANGE 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGE NCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. - 





ESTABLISHED 1603 
Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass't Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 252 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U~. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. w. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGa. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Achmet LY SYS tas 


EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
bbb SSE kS) 





“GO AFTER” YOUR TEACHERS 


You will secure better ones than by considering only those who apply to you. 
We can help you locate them. We will send you typewritten, bound reports 
regarding candidate's academic and professional education, teaching experience, 
certificates, age, health, personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, 
loyalty and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying? Write 
regarding your vacancies today. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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Established 1892. Active business in } inned 
Whe HOl HT an all Northwestern States. Right Methods M pols, Min. 
1 Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from | 317 KASOTA BUILDING 


chers: A pny | Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- Spokane, Ws. 
| tions. Send for our new Booklet. 


MADISON HOTEL BLDG. 


Dewberry School Agency ™211;, "the Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.’ 
Twenty-one years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A high class agency for high class teachers. We solicit correspondence with school 
officials needing the best teachers. Prompt, efficient. Write us. 


L. CREGO, or MRS. L. CREGO, Managers 





School Boards Superintendents, choca cate /he Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
for descriptive lists of superior candidates, %: $3 


Macheca Building, New Orleans. 





CATALOG, YE'S? 


of the best 
Rapid - Acting Vises 
AND 
Work Benches 


WwW. C. TOLES COMPANY 
Irving Park Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 

Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


Let Us Send You This @ 
ery ey el Acting’ Vise On Y 
trae Free Of’ Charge 









It will not cost you a cent to try the 
improved Richards-Wilcox Rapid 
Acting Vise. 

For we will gladly send you one on 
trial free of charge — just to con- maa! 
vince you that it is far better than 
any Rapid Acting Vise you ever saw be- wo pawis.RAcks 


fore. “hat’s a fair p iti isn’t it? OR TRIGGERS TO 
That’s a fair proposition, isn’t it? caaan an eien, | 









Then why not accept it? 

Why not let us prove the claim that ‘‘no other Rapid Act-! 
ing Vise boasts the distinctive features of the Richards-Wilcox?”’ 

Why not put one right in your school’s work room and see 
how nicely it operates— How the phosphor Bronze Nut that 
| engages the entire circumference and operates the full length 
of the screw, is instantly released by a slight reverse movement 
of the handle — How the nut locks and holds the screw in 
position when pressure is applied — How the sharp pitched 
threads, cut four to an inch, give the Richards-Wilcox Rapid 
Acting Vise twice the pressure of vises equipped with ordinary 
‘double thread’’ Why not give it a trial at our 













screws. 








risk and expense. 





May we send you our latest Vise and Manual Training 
Bench Catalogue, and tell you more about the free trial offer? 











RICHARDS-WILCOX MBFG. CO. 


120 Third Street AURORA, ILL. 























Write, Wire, or Telephone Sheldon 
for your Domestic Science Equipments 


Domestic Science Table No. 4 


This is only one of seven styles we have 
to offer. 


We can certainly meet any School Board’s 
requirements with an immediate shipment 
from a stock more than treble that ever hereto- 
fore made or carried for this trade. 





Motor Driven Lathes 


Built for school use, the most trying ser- 
vice ever devised. We originated the specially 
designed school lathe. 


It is the lathe your Instructor wants be- 
cause it does the work without fail. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
‘Industrial School Appliances”’ 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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HE shrewdest school people now appreciate the vast 
importance of furnishing their buildings with the most 
efficient equipment possible to secure. And they are just 
as quick to appreciate the unusual dependable results 
which they obtain from 


GRAND RAPIDS 
School Furnishings 


In their manufacture we believe more actual care 
and skill have been exercised than has been applied 
to the making of any other school equipment on the 
market. Particular school people have appreciated 
these facts for many years. They know that Grand 
Rapids School Furnishings are unequalled in con- 
struction, unsurpassed in design, and because of its 
efficiency are the most economical in the end. 





FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


In order to keep posted regarding addi- 
tions to the Grand Rapids line you 
Should have our new Catalog No. 23. 


It's ready for mailing --- write for copy. 





With ‘“‘Sanatoid’’ or Wood Tops 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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School Board Sownal 


The Granite High School, Blaine School and 
Plymouth School of Granite School District, 
Salt Lake County, Utah 


Are the first Schools in America to install the —————— 


COOGAN SYSTEM of Hot Water Heating 


In Combination with 


COOGAN SYSTEM of Natural Window Ventilation 


Several tests made during severe cold weather and 
during moderate weather have proven the COOGAN 
SYSTEM to be much more efficient, 50% more eco- 
nomical, more sanitary, healthful and satisfactory than 
any other Known system of heating, besides being the 
acme of simplicity and safety. 


Natural Ventilation has become the hobby of the 
most progressive medical men of the age. 


Installation cost of the COOGAN SYSTEM is most 
reasonable. 


Write for our bulletin No. 7 


COOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Heating and Ventilating Specialists 


Established 1880: 


Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah 
JESSE C. COOGAN, Chief Engineer. 
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A Healthy Growth | |*#2 


F 


e ‘ 1 e 5 
Our April, 1913, orders were 3A times as By Dr 
Health hal 


much as April, 1912. We have ample factory = 


Payment 1 


facilities for handling all orders promptly. Write tor 


New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Washington, Wilkes-Barre and Syracuse are Temple 
NEATFIT-ADJUSTABLE some of the larger cities using our covers. = 


63 M 
DAVEN 











The Neatfit-Adjustable is a one-piece cover, perfect in fit, easy to put on, fully 


adjustable and presents an absolutely unbroken surface. It has no perfora- MOTOR 
Fo 


tions Which can be pried open by pupils’ pencils or fingers. It is unquestion- 
ably the best book cover made. Patented. The stock is especially made for 
us, and has exceptionally good wearing qualities. 


SEND TO US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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High School Building's -- 2w=-c.s 












A BOOK of Plans especially prepared 

for school boards and architects to 
solve the ever-present problem of high 
school construction. 











Printed on good plate Plans carefully selected to 
paper. represent typical buildings. 

Cloth bound and ready for Compiled after fifteen years ce 
hard use. of study. ci pe 
Two Hundred Pages. A reference book of ines- ‘a 

Size 8x11--- just right. timable value. 


Write for Price and Sample Pages 





(ge American School Board Journal 
211 Montgomery Building cCMILW AUKEE, WIS. 


R. Mul 


Establist 
1850 











School Soand Journal 








SCHOOL JANITORS 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C. Putnam 


Health habits educate more than 
health maxims 
Price $1. postpaid 


Payment must accompany order 
Write for special rates 


American Academy of Medicine Press 
Kaston, Pa. 


Temple and Burrows 
ARCHITECTS 


63 McManus Blidg., 
DAVENPORT, - IOWA 


MOTOR HEAD LATHES 


For any Current 









Built by 


TANNEWITZ 
WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SUG Vian adamant 


LACK BOARD 





[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 


ted catalog. 
Manufactured only by the 


N.Y, Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


New York 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 


SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


KNIVES 


R. Murphy's Sons Company 


Established Ayer, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1918, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade 
Mark in United States Patent Office. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts 
bearing on school administration, 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, 
$1.35. Foreign, $1.60. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 
files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 
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PAPER TOWELS 


LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appllances 
American Sanitary Products Co. 





Patented done 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 


ST.PAUL, DETROIT, 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 


Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 


time. 
We will positivel 
satisfaction on atria 


uarantee you 
order. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 


sample and information. 


Wame 
Address 


This cut one-quarter actual size 











Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 


is the minimum number of lines 


accepted for one insertion. 10% 


discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 


School Desks for Sale. 


A stock of used adjustable and non- 
adjustable school desks in four sizes 
and in splendid condition, will be sold 
at a sacrifice by a school board in Ohio, 
in such quantities as may be desired. 
Address Box 45, ¢ American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Salesmen Wanted. 


Two live traveling salesmen for 
school desks and opera chairs to travel 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and other states. State experience 
and salary. Address Box 142, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Superintendents and Teachers Wanted 


To sell the W. E. Davis Natural Science 
Collection of commercial specimens. 
Endorsed by leading educators of the 
land, and recommended by 99¢ of super- 
intendents and teachers who have used 
it. Address, Natural Science Company, 
Carthage, Mo. 


Agents Wanted, 


SUPERINTENDENTS ATTENTION! 
We have just placed on the market a 
New Educational Specialty, which is 
meeting with a splendid reception. If 
you propose to work during your 
summer vacation, we can make you a 
very attractive proposition. Union 
School Furnishing Co., 1028-1036 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


We want a few alert, energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to 
represent us in all parts of the country 
and adjoining states in our 


Normal School 
Extension Work 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to your- 
self to investigate our proposition 
which is extended only to ambitious, 
progressive schoolmen and women. The 
opportunity afforded is unusual and un- 
equalled, the work is pleasurable and 


profitable and the connection perma- 
nent, if you wish. 
Address: 


School Methods Co. 


Monroe Building, Chicago. 





School Boards! 


Self Setting 
PLANES 














School Board, says: 
“BEST THEY EVER HAD.” 


Elyria, Ohio, November 25, 1912. 
GAGE TOOL OO., Vineland, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of the 
21st inst., | beg to ask that instead of returning 
to us the little balance you say is to our credit 
please send us as per your suggestion one iron, 
complete (including the clamp and binder). 

The planes we ordered came to hand in due 
season and were found to be all right. OUR 
MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER SAYS THEY 
ARE THE BEST WE EVER HAD. 


Yours truly, 
Elyria City Board of Education. 
8. 8. Rockwood, Director. 


GAGE TOOL CO., Vineland, N. J. 











School Soard Sownal 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Introductory Second Reader 
(THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING) 


By Mary A. Warp, Principal, Public School 137, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 150 pages—40 cents. 


This third volume in Miss Ward's series will be 
welcomed everywhere by teachers of the “Rational 
Method.” 

It is designed to follow Miss Ward’s Additional 
First Reader and to precede the Regular Second 
Reader. 


Carefully built on the thoroughly successful 
Ward method and filled with just the sort of stories 
that delight little folks, this book is destined to be 
widely popular. Miss Ward has achieved a real 
triumph in this volume for she has demonstrated 
that the phonetic plan of the Rational Method may 
be united with the fables and fairy tales that all 
children adore. 


Careful tests with many classes have proved 
the charm of the stories and the effectiveness of the 
phonetic drill. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 





LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of the Department of English, University of Chicago 


& ELIZA R. BAILEY 


Teacher of Elementary English in Boston 








SOME NEW FEATURES 


HE prose literature used in this series has not been used 
before in texts for children. It has been carefully graded 
with a view to their growing interests, and is used in the 
development of the subject in nine different ways: 


1. The stories are to be retold. 


2. They are to be rewritten. 


These two methods have been used in most texts to the exclusion of 
all others. Such a limited use of literary selections has a tend- 
ency to produce mere imitators. 


8. Some selections are to be condensed. 


Some selections are to be expanded. 
These processes cultivate the power of thinking. 


Some of the selections are to be dramatized. 


Pupils are required to summarize. 
These are also exercises that cultivate ability to think. 


7. Some selections are to be used as models for supplying 
endings to half-told stories. 
8. Tales similar to some of those given are to be told. 


9, Criticisms are to be given on the material in the book and 
on the work done. 
These exercises are new and valuable. 


Book I — 45 cents Book II — 60 cents 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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Try this Drill for Review 
Work, NOW 


A Perfect System of Test Questions in 
Arithmetic and Language 


A large part of the business of the elementary school is to teach facts 
Those facts in any subject which all agree should be known automatically, 
without hestitation, may fittingly be called the minimum essentials of 
that subject. 

“Minimum Essentials’ is put up in packages of 500 sheets, all sheets 
of a package being alike. The following table gives a list of the different 
forms. For every Oral Test Paper there is a corresponding Written Test 
Paper in which the same questions appear in a different arrangement. 


Oral Test and Study Papers 


Price $1.00 per Package. 
Arithmetic—Oral 


Written Test Papers 


Price 9 cents per Package. 


Arithmetic— Written 


Facts of Numbers 1 to 10. 2. Facts of Numbers 1 to 10 


1 
3. Addition—Two Figures. 4. Addition—Two Figures. 
5. Addition—Facts through 20 6. Addition—Facts through 20, 
7. Addition—Three Figures. S. Addition—Tnree Figures. 
9. Addition—Column Addition. 10. Addition—Column Addition 
11. Subtraction—Facts through 20. 12. Subtraction—Facts through 20. 
13. Multiplie’t’'n—Tables through 12 14. Multiplie’'t’'n—Tables through 12, 
15. Multiplie’t'n—Facts through 100. 16. Multiplic’t’'n—Facts through 100. 
(Not in Multiplication tables (Not in Multiplication tables 
through 12.) through 12.) 
17. Division—Tables through 12. 18. Division—Tanbles through 12, 
27. Denominate Numbers—Elemen- 28. Denominate Numbers—Elemen 
tary. tary. 
29. Denominate Numbers—Advanced 30. Denominate Numbers—Advanced 
Language—Oral Language— Written 
11, Correct Usage. VII. oe a 9 ies 
at a 2. Correct Usage. V : 
15. Pronunciation. I. 16. Pronunciation. II. 
39. The Parts of Speech. “6. Punctuation—Elementary 
43. The common Irregular Verbs. Seer Advanced 
a jective rarba. cs 0. The Parts of Speech. 
45. Adjectives, Adverbs, and Pro ‘2 Gestences ald oak 


nouns, 14 


The Common Irregular Verbs. 
i6. Adjectives, Adverbs and Pronouns. 

The numbers above given are ready for delivery. 

Other numbers, completing the Language 


is 


Oral set, are in press. 


ps-s| Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





A BOOK UNUSUAL IN MANY WAYS 
AND EXCELLENT IN ALL 


Thurston’s Business Arithmetic 


List, $1.00 


A modern book in which the forms and processes of prac- 
tical business are emphasized : 





1. The active principles of arithmetical operations are wise- 
ly applied and made personal to the students’ experience, 
present and future. 

2. Mere rules are reduced to a minimum, but there is much 
emphasis on oral drills in the form of sight exercises, 
exercises by dictation, and exercises based on funda- 
mental expressions. 

3. Much thought has been given to the problem work, which 
is apt, up-to-date, and pertinent, and much variety will 
be noticed in the form of statement. 

4. Problem material has been widely and wisely drawn 
from the farm, the home, the store, the shop, the factory 
and the business office. 


This is a book that will beget in young students the 
promptness, the rapidity, and the accuracy so much desired 
in the business world. 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago, Hlinois 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Boston Toronto 








| Ginn and Company Bm 
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“SHOP EARLY” AND AVOID THE RUSH. 


It is a remarkable fact that hundreds of schools are delayed in opening every fall with incomplete 
equipment, due wholly to a lack of foresight. 











School books are highly important tools of 
the schoolroom; and upon the skill shown by the 
teachers in using these tools, and in training 
their pupils to master the art of using books, 
depends much of the success of the school. 

Tools in all trades were once much cruder and 
simpler than now, yet very good and beautiful 
woolen rugs, furniture and sword blades were 
made with them. Today we think it worth 
while to have the best and most improved tools 
for our workmen in all our handicrafts. Text- 
books were formerly cruder, less complete, less 
correct and less attractive than today, yet some 
very good teaching was done and some very good 
samples of work of the schools were sent out. 
We are less wise than the mechanic or the manu- 
facturer if we do not take advantage of the best 
product of our school-book publishers and place 
in the hands of our teachers and their pupils 
the best books which modern educational, liter- 
ary and mechanical skill have put at our dis- 
posal. 

How Books are Selected. 

In the small rural school the teacher, or the 
county or state selecting authority, or, in a 
multitude of cases, accident or the persuasive- 
ness of an agent determines the choice. But, in 
all the groups of schools situated in towns and 
cities and supervised by a responsible head who 
organizes and oversees the system and its work- 
ings, that head,—the principal or superintend- 
ent,—has large responsibility for the choice of 
the best tools. 

If the superintendent is wise, he consults 
those who work with the tools in hand,—the 
teachers in the classrooms,—as well as with his 
assistants in the executive management. After 
the superintendent, advised by these others has 
made a recommendation as to books, the govern- 
ing body of the schools, the school board, chosen 
by the people to control and give general direc- 
tions, may very well examine and pass upon the 
recommendation of its professional advisers. It 
may decide whether to accept it, or to reject it 
and ask for another recommendation. But the 
responsibility for making wise recommenda- 
tion rests upon the head of the schools. He 
cannot always follow the preferences of his 
teachers; sometimes his wider knowledge of 
conditions and purposes gives him a truer vision 
of what is required. His advice will not always 
be pleasing to his émployers; they sometimes 
have friends or “predispositions”. But in any 
event it is the right of his board to have, and 
his professional duty to give, his recommenda- 
tion, clearly stated, and re-enforced by a proper 
showing of reasons. Usually a full discussion 
of matters will bring a cheerful agreement. 

The Superintendent and the Bookman. 

While the superintendent deals with the 

school-book question from the standpoint of his 


Vote—No prominent American educator has had 


better opportunity of observing the relations of super 
intendents and representatives of school-book pub 
lishers than the writer of the present article. As city 
superintendent and as officer of state educational and 


national associations he has seen every phase of the 
subject he discusses 


The Superintendent 


and the 


School Book Question 


By Supt. CARROLL G. PEARSE, 


schools through his teachers and the school 
board, from the other side he deals with it 
through the “bookman”, the representative of 
the school-book publisher, and this pilgrim of 
commerce becomes an important factor in the 
school-book problem. 


The bookman of the day is, speaking gener- 
ally, a substantial modification of his prototype 
cf a decade or two ago. Often he has been a 
school-man, a good one, before taking service 
with a publishing house. He presents his wares 
on their merits; he knows his books and can 
show their value. His presentation is a material 
advantage to the superintendent, who can in a 
half hour’s talk get all the points of the text 
offered, more clearly and more thoroughly than 
in a long and tedious study of the book by him- 
self. Such a presentation of his book by each 
agent does not preclude a careful review and 
re-examination of all the texts by the superin- 
tendent, later, in the light of all that has been 
said. 

The bookman is also a valued instrument of 
educational enlightenment. He is _ usually 
possessed in his own right of a good knowledge 
ef schools and school management; he comes in 
contact constantly with the newest plans and 
ventures and the most successful methods; he 
learns in his travels all the educational news. 
When he is “right”, personally, he is welcome, 
as of old time the tin peddler or the circuit 
rider; and he is often as useful in educational 
cross fertilization as the bee. There are still 
men in the business who are mischief makers 
and tattlers; there are still those who try to 
work up a “pull” with school-board members. 
There are still some who argue for adoptions on 
the ground that they or their employers are “tax- 
payers”; who try to ingratiate themselves by 
buying luncheons and providing automobile 
rides. There are still those who follow women 
teachers, and especially women principals and 
superintendents, about at conventions and 
teachers’ meetings, and thrust upon these school- 
mistresses attentions and favors which the book- 
man’s victims are not always wise enough or 
skillful enough to avoid. But the men who 
depend upon such arts and those whose argu- 
ments are habitually plied across a table in the 
back room of a saloon, are already the exception 
and are each year growing fewer. 


New Ideals Prevail. 

The publishing houses are doing much on 
their part to bring in a new era in their field. 
One firm of the last generation, which many 
years ago lost its identity, left a dreadful, slimy 
trail over the school-book business. The one in- 
struction given to the agents of this house was 
reported to be “Get the business”; and many 
houses which would have chosen other methods, 
felt that they must fight the devil with fire. 
3ut few of the controlling spirits of that period 
are in command today. A new generation has 
put new men with other ideals into the man- 
ager’s chair in most of our school-book publish- 
ing firms. Few of them now try to act as 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


brokers of positions, and to push men they 
think are friendly to them into principalships 
and superintendencies. Few now try to enter- 
tain schoolmen at educational conventions and 
on their visits to the city in such a manner as 
to make it embarrassing for the schoolmen to 
refuse requests which may be made by the pub- 
lisher’s representative. 

The school-book publishers are also alert to 
find manuscripts for new books of merit, which 
will commend them to their trade. Commerce 
has ever been education’s able ally; and the best 
books to be found by the publishers are brought 
to the attention of superintendents and school 
boards, to the great advantage of the schools. 


The Superintendent Independent. 

And in this general forward movement the 
superintendent has also moved forward and oc- 
cupied new ground. He has come to be less a 
mere schoolmaster, and more a man like other 
men, able to be a part of the social and business 
life of his town. Gone alike is the superintend- 
ent who, to show his independence, must treat 
the bookman as one with whom he can not 
safely associate, and that one who was the vassal 
of the enterprising representative of some pub- 
lisher. And with the passing of this latter 
class, the city whose school books are all from 
the list of one publisher is becoming each year 
harder to find. Into the superintendency are 
coming, year by year, more young college and 
normal-school men, “forthright, alert, accept- 
ing,” clear-eyed, ready to talk and deal independ- 
ently and without fear or suspicion, with anyone 
who offers something which promises to be of 
value to the schools. These men understand the 
canons in use among business men; they know 
that men go to luncheon together so that they 
may save each other’s time while talking over 
business; but they will not always be the recip- 
ients of favors. If they lunch with the book- 
raan when they visit his town, he lunches with 
them when he comes to theirs. They are not, 
and the bookman knows they are not, influenced 
by a luncheon or a dinner taken with him, any 
more than they would be by one eaten in com- 
pany with a merchant or a doctor of their ac- 
quaintance. The superintendent of the day 
retains his self respect, while being a good fel- 
low; it is his pleasure to see that the little 
courtesies given and received between men are 
not allowed to over balance heavily on either 
side. With those bookmen whom he receives 
into his friendship he maintains the relations 
usual between self-respecting gentlemen. 

There are still a few, a very few cities 
known to be “rotten boroughs”—the preserves 
of certain publishers. There is a certain 
small number of men in the business who aré 
favored of the overlords of these boroughs and 
hunt in these preserves,—occupy these super- 
intendencies. But the number of these towns 
and of these men grows less year by year. The 
impression that in general, any other than cor- 
rect business and professional relations exist 
between schoolmen and bookmen, no longer has 
any foundation in fact. 
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THE INTER-RELATIONS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPER- 
INTENDENTS, TEACHERS AND CONSTITUENCY 


By Superintendent JOHN DAVISON, Lima, O. 


The widely divergent ideas entertained by 
many very worthy and sensible people in regard 
to the powers and duties of school boards and 
superintendents, make the subject of this paper 
one that is not at all easy to discuss. The im- 
portance of the topic renders its discussion of 
value to all; but the variance in the amount and 
kind of service expected from the superintend- 
ent, the responsibility that rests upon him and 
the power given him to discharge that responsi- 
bility, the authority placed in his hands, the 


attitude of the community toward the sehools, 


and many other features, differ so widely in dif- 
ferent cities, that it is difficult to state the 
metes and bounds that ought to be fixed for the 
greatest good of that great institution in Ameri- 
ean civilization,—the public school. 

The Superintendent and Board. 

First, of all, under any condition a superin- 
tendent must stand four-square to his job and 
know his exact relation to every feature of his 
work. In certain lines his authority must be 
unquestioned and his acts must be decisive. To 
other questions he should hold a joint respon- 
sibility, and to still others his position should 
be advisory only. When these things are under- 
stood by all concerned, there is only one safe 
position for any superintendent to take. At 
all times, under all circumstances, and in all 
places, steadied and sustained by an accurate 
sense of the fitness of things, he must present 
his views and take his stand upon all questions 
belonging to his legitimate field, with all the 
fearlessness of a fearless nature. He should 
have the right,—and claim it energetically if 
ever it is questioned,—to speak his mind fully 
and frankly upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the great enterprise over which he 
presides. T made this statement once in the 
presence of a fellow-superintendent of a large 
city system, and he said to me: “What! do you 
dare to speak out on any question in the open 
sessions of your board? There is no dare about 
it,—it is the superintendent’s simple duty; and 
in Lima, at least, the superintendent is always 
expected to speak with perfect freedom. He is 
always invited to do so, in fact; and this prac- 
tice saves an immense amount of time and 
trouble in the way of explanation and discus- 
sion. The superintendent should always pre- 
sent his views freely and positively and never 
consent to be covered up or smothered in secret 
sessions of any committee. He is the servant 
of the Board, to be sure; but he is also the ser- 
vant of the people. and the people have a perfect 
right to know his individual opinion on all 
school matters. And no superintendent can do 
« better thing than to thoroughly consider and 
carefully study the important problem, how best 
to secure and hold the full confidence of his 
community. 

If a superintendent has worked from good 
motives, and seeming personal troubles and 
apparent conflicts with his board or any member 
of his board, cause him annoyance, he will clear 
the atmosphere quickest and best by meeting 
any such question fairly and squarely at the 
earliest opportunity in a dignified, straightfor- 
ward, gentlemanly manner. He should never 
cringe or cower, or fawn or flatter, or attempt 
explanations when explanations are not essen- 
tial, as such action will always weaken him 
with any sensible board. 

If a superintendent has some new departure 
to propose in connection with his work, he 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper which formed the 

is of a discussion before the Ohio Association of 

hool Boards, presents some very plain facts which 
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school boards and superintendents alike are apt to 
forget. 


should advocate it openly, forcefully and wise- 
ly, and present his proposition squarely so that 
it may be thoroughly understood by the entire 
board. But it should certainly also be said that 
the superintendent should always be loyal to the 
decisions of the board. His views on every 
question should be presented plainly and un- 
equivocally. But when the debate has ended 
and the decision has been reached, no matter to 
what extent that decision may be adverse to his 
views, he should be intensely and religiously 
loyal to the decision rendered, relying upon 
the unquestioned proposition that no responsi- 
bility as to results can rightly attach to him 
when his position has been positively taken and 
his duty discharged. 
The Ideal Board of Education. 

The superintendent is the executive officer of 
the board; and from the superintendent’s point 
of view the ideal board is a board with a small 
membership, composed of live, progressive men. 
Fortunate is the community which has a board 
that depends upon its superintendent as its 
executive officer to do its work, and not upon 
its special or standing committees. Such a 
board can and should act in a critical capacity 
as to whether or not its superintendent is get- 
ting such results, as the board has a right to 
expect. The members of the board should al- 
ways be ready and willing to help the superin- 
tendent by advice and counsel, and then if he 
fails, they should tell him so and look else- 
where for a man who is able to take charge of 
their schools and do effective work. 

Mr. FE. A. Dean of Lima well set forth these 
facts in an address before the school board there 
some time ago. Let me quote his words: 

“Tn the selection of a superintendent a school 
board shows its skill and wisdom. After the 
selection comes the test of courage. The school 
board that is brave enough to place the respon- 
sibility of the school on the man elected and to 
give him the power to meet this duty has gone 
a long way on the road to a good school. The 
superintendent should nominate every teacher. 
If he cannot be trusted to do this he should be 
dismissed and a man secured in whom the board 
has such confidence. No board has a right to 
hold a superintendent responsible for the suc- 
cess of a school if it does not give him the right 
to name his helpers and to locate them where 
they can do the best work. 

“Tn the selection of a superintendent and in 
the ratification of his nomination a board should 
be ignorant of two things,—religion and politics. 
Of course, a teacher should have both religion 
and politics; but the particular brand should 
have no weight either for or against his em- 
ployment.” 

No superintendent should ever offer any 
excuse for failing to secure the results expected, 
when he has proper help and advice from his 
board. But nothing on earth will lead to a 
superintendent’s failure more quickly than a 
leck of proper co-operation on the part of his 
board. 

The ideal board is not a large board from the 
superintendent’s point of view. A large board 
is not likely to understand thoroughly or appre- 
ciate fully the work that a superintendent is 
trying to do for the good of the schools in any 
city. In many respects the large board is in 
every way inferior to the small board under all 
ordinary circumstances. 

Representation at Large Desirable. 

The ideal board is also composed of men who 
are elected at large. No board member should 
ever be elected in any city or in any community 
merely to represent a certain district, ward or 
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section. Each member of every board of educa- 
tion should serve his whole community, and not 
9. fractional section or part of that community. 
A man from the seventh ward or the thirteenth 
ward may be inclined to remember the needs 
or interests of his own particular ward rather 
than those of the entire community or city. 
The man with vision large enough to see and 
understand the entire system and its application 
to every part of the community, is always better 
qualified to serve the best interests of all the 
children of the city, than the man who sees only 
a single limited section. And it must never be 
forgotten that the schools in every community 
are intended to serve the best and highest in- 
terests of all the children of all the people of 
that community. 


The ideal board is a board upon which the 


cranks and hobbyriders and extremists and fad- 
dists are not represented. There needs to be 


‘an evenly balanced, sane and sensible school 


administration everywhere. There is not a 
single school virtue that may not be made objec- 
tionable to the children of any school at the 
hands of some cranky official. Medical inspec- 
tion and scientific temperance, and the teaching 
of patriotism, and instruction in fire dangers, 
or almost anything else,—each and every virtue 
and every rule of conduct can be made ridicu- 
lous and loathsome to teachers and pupils alike, 
if some cranky board member or some lop-sided 
superintendent constantly emphasizes one or a 
few things to the exclusion of everything else. 


The Real Work of the School Board. 

It is 2ot the work of the school board to deal 
directly with the schools and pupils and to 
criticise the work of the teachers. It is not the 
province or the function of any school board 
to deal directly with schoolroom problems, or to 
have conferences with teachers and pupils in 
regard to school administration. In _ other 
words, it is not the business of the school board 
to supervise the work of the teachers or to super- 
intend the schools. The truth of the matter is 
that the affairs of the school board are largely 
business matters. The fixing of tax rates, the 
fixing of the length of the school year, the dis- 
tribution of funds, the erection of buildings, 
the making of provision for repairs, the buying 
of supplies, the employment of janitors, the pur- 
chase of equipment, and the making of rules 
and regulations for the general government of 
the enterprise,—these constitute the greatest 
part of the school board’s business. 


Politicians of a low and disreputable sort, 
saloon-keepers and kindred spirits, have no 
place on school boards. Men who once taught 
school and have never learned anything about 
it since, had better not be put on the board. 
The ideal board member is the man that has 
business ideas, that is sane and broad-minded, 
and free from political and denominational in- 
fluences so far as the schools are concerned, 
that is progressive and wants only the best 
things for the schools, and that has an eye 
single to the welfare of the educational interests 
of the community. The ideal board member 
can not be swerved from his purpose of doing 
his duty wholly and fully. He is not afraid of 
the expert in school affairs. He believes in 
plenty of training and experience for the school- 
man. He extends to the superintendent the 
broad sympathy that gets the best out of the 
superintendent and makes him glad that he is 
alive and working for such a fine board as he 
has. 

It is unquestionably true that it is a large 
part of a superintendent’s duty to see to it that 
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his teachers are kept moving all the time along 
the important lines of educational progress. 
Wide reading and constant study, and much 
discussion of such methods and topics as are 
necessary to enable all teachers to keep in close 
touch with the advancement of the times, are 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the educa- 
tional enterprise. In this particular field the 
Superintendent’s personal touch is a factor of 
very great power. 
The Superintendent and the Teachers. 

The superintendent should be the head of the 
system and not a figure-head. Everything per- 
taining to the school should be understood 
thoroughly by him. Questions and complaints, 
whether of parents or teachers, or patrons or 
pupils should be settled by him or in his pres- 
ence. Of course he can not be omniscent or 
omnipresent, but he can be superintendent by 
having a fixed and definite system through 
which he can reach every avenue of school 
work. He can hold meetings with teachers and 
conferences with supervisors and principals and 
visit his schools from time to time, and thus 
keep in close touch with every department of 
instruction. If on his rounds, he will note the 
things commendable and criticizable, particu- 
lerly those of a general nature, and comment 
upon them in the teachers’ meetings with frank- 
ness and kindness and in a spirit of helpfulness, 
—always eliminating the personal element, 
he will always have profitable meetings and an 
interested audience. 

No superintendent can use his time more 
effectively than by establishing frank, cordial, 
helpful, and sympathetic relations with every 
teacher. The teachers should have his confi- 
dence and he should have theirs. They should 
know and feel that his criticisms and sugges- 
tions are all given for their benefit. Full con- 
fidence in his judgment and in his spirit of 
helpfulness should wanting. All 
teachers need the helpfulness that reaches them 
from honest hearts, friendly hands, and plain 
words; and they should always welcome the 
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visits and suggestions of a superintendent who 
carries such a spirit with him. The superin- 
tendent should be open, frank, honest and fear- 
less in dealing with board members and teachers 
and pupils and parents. A teacher should 
never be deceived by leading her to believe that 
she is succeeding when the contrary is true. It 
may be painful for the superintendent to make 
known to her that she is failing, but sometimes 


The illustrations above show the Gaston Street 


School, West Orange, N. J., which was destroyed by fire 
architects, Dillon, McClellan & Beadel, New York City, who were commissioned by the New Jersey State 
that the fire originated in some rubbish in the basement manual training room and crept up inside hollow 
When it was discovered, but a few minutes intervened before the flames swept through the entire first and 
twenty persons in the assembly room on the third floor 


by a very narrow margin 


The experts in their report concluded that “it is evident that if the building had 
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it must be done, and then the better way must 
Ke pointed out. 


These are two things a superintendent must 


know: What is good for his school and how to 
get it. The first implies knowledge of school 


work; the second knowledge of people. 

The Superintendent and Public Opinion. 

There is an atmosphere of public opinion 
that causes a school system to blossom and be 
fruitful; and there is another atmosphere of 
public opinion that takes from a school system 
all the life it seems to have. 

The school itself is largely responsible for the 
public opinion in which it lives. If public 
opinion concerning the school is continually 
bad, the school administration must be at fault 
somewhere. If the school continues for any 
length of time worthy of the support of public 
opinion, it will receive that support. If public 
opinion does not change, the school administra- 
tion ought not to change. 

The best school is the school that most nearly 
meets the needs of the community where it is 
located. That school most nearly meets the con- 
ditions when it is a magnet, by its irresistible 
force drawing all the young life of the com- 
munity into it, and thus, through its moving 
power, readjusting, modifying, and uplifting 
the life of all the people, old and young, in that 
community. If the school is lifted up and 
exalted in any city, it will draw the young life 
in. And when the young life is touched the 
school is likely to arouse the parents and they 
will reinforce the work of the teachers. In this 
way the school builds up a healthy public senti- 
ment in its favor. 

And let me say further that unless we show, 
in all our efforts at management and discipline, 
that the school exists for the children and not 
the children for the school, we shall fail to 
enlist the public interest. Even among the 
most ordinary common people, there is a vast 
amount of common sense which sees through all 
pretense and sham. In our over-anxiety to 
show high percentages and records free from 
tardy marks, we may defeat the very end for 
which the schools exist. 

The high school can do much to enlist the 
co-operation of parents and patrons. It must 
have breadth as well as depth. It must have 
courses that prepare young people for college, 
and other courses that appeal to those who do 
not intend to go to college. This gives breadth 
to the work of the high school, appeals to all 
classes, and makes the high school the school 
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of the people, and hot the school of a certain 
class. It is simply good common sense to open 
the doors of the high school to all who can pos- 
sibly avail themselves of its privileges. When 
this is done the common sense of the people 
always approves it, and it is well that it is now 
being done almost everywhere. On all oc- 
casions it is well for the superintendent and 
board members to lead all parents to appreciate 
the fact that the high school is for every child, 
and to inspire every child with a desire to go 
to the high school. 

If the superintendent impresses himself upon 
his board and his people as a man who knows 
his business, and is filled with the spirit of 
service, willing to give himself freely for the 
cause he represents, his board, I think, will 
gladly accord to him the right to appoint his 
teachers and other supervisors for the schools, 
—a right which must be largely his, or else all 
his plans may come to naught because of in- 
efficient assistants. No school without a strong 
instruction corps can long hold the respect and 
confidence of the people anywhere. 

And with the privilege of appointing teachers 
also comes a duty; if the superintendent selects 
the teachers, he must bear the responsibility 
of dropping the inefficient. He must be willing 
to tell a teacher where she is short, and to lend 
her all possible aid to overcome her weakness; 
and then after he has done all that can be done 
for her, if she is still below the standard, he 
must tell her that she is unable to do the work 
and he can not re-appoint her to a position in 
the schools. This is never a pleasant duty, but 
the schools are for the children and not for the 
teachers, and the interests of the children are 
always paramount. When it is known that effi- 
cieney, both in ability to instruct and in the 
spirit of the work, are the characteristics with- 
out which no one can hope to hold a position 
for any length of time in any system of schools, 
the confidence in the administration which this 
knowledge begets among the people in almost 
any community will create a 
cpinion ‘in favor of the schools. 


strong public 


Both the superintendent and the members of 
the board should have due regard for public 
opinion. They should study public opinion 
with unceasing care, but study it, not to yield 
to it as their master, but so act in respect to it 
as to accomplish their own well-considered pur- 
poses for the good of the great enterprise with 
which they are connected—to bring it to the 


(Concluded on Page 70) 





about 8 I. M., February 27th. The report of the 


Department of Education to examine the ruins, shows 
wooden supports and partitions to the second noor 


second floors and cut off the escape of more than 


Some of these were injured by jumping from windows and the rest were rescued by the fire department 


been built under the recent regulations, its destruction in this manner would 


not -have occurred, and that if there had been fire-proof doors cutting off the stairways from the halls, they would have been kept free from smoke and flames; at 
least sufficiently to permit escape through them,” 
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Education can be so administered from a 
practical standpoint as to represent the best 
possible public investment. Returns from this 
investment are reflected in the progress and in 
the enrichment of the nation. 

Defective administration of any activity 
leads to imperfect results. Therefore education 
thus controlled may become, in a sense, a public 
expense instead of a public investment and a 
public benefit. The term expense in this con- 
nection is not applied exclusively to financial 
expense, a factor readily controlled as to volume, 
but to that more important factor under con- 
sideration, namely,—expenditure of time. De- 
fective administration is the most common 
means of wasting time and of thus occasioning 
permanent and irreparable loss to the educa- 
tional unit,—the pupil. 


Varying Phases of School Conditions. 
Whether the problem arises from inadequate 


control, inertia, faulty method of instruction, 
parsimony in the providing of funds, lack of sta- 
bility in the method of funding, local political 
interference and domination, or other complex- 
ities, it tends ultimately to defective adminis- 
tration, and to the transformation of a common 
asset into a public expense. Mistaken econ- 
omies of one period, followed by prodigal ex- 
penditures in the next, disturb the continuity 
of policy and militate against high efficiency of 
administration. Few if any school systems 
present exactly the same conditions or the same 
problems. Each separate school system has 
local difficulties and situations peculiar to itself. 

Physical conditions are rarely the same. For 
instance, the educational plant which is con- 
sidered ample and sufficient for the purposes of 
one community and which is regarded as an 
object of pride, if located elsewhere 
might be condemned as inadequate, inefficient 
and even unsafe. 

Financial conditions vary greatly. For in- 
stance, a school tax based upon the assessed 
valuation in one city, might produce an abund- 
ance of money for educational purposes, but the 
product of the same tax rate applied in another 
locality, might be inadequate to maintain even 
standard of efficiency. Differences in 
local cost of living, in labor, or in materials, 
demands for other public improvements, pleas 
on behalf of special projects, ete., coupled with 
limitations on financial resources,—all these in- 
fluence the disposition to provide liberally or 
meagerly for school purposes. Annual suffi- 
ciency of educational funds as the result of 
abstract financial judgment is rarely, if ever, 
found 
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Standardized Accounting and Statistics a Help 
and a Guide. 


School accounts and school statistics are so 
closely linked and interwoven, that, in order 

\ School Accounting as one of the fundamental 
and least understood branches of school administra 
tion ust beginning to receive the consi.eration due 
ts importance. The present article, which has been 
prep 1 for the National Association of School Ac 


count Officers by the leading exponent of better 
accor ng methods, lays down the basic principles of 
School accounting. It will be followed by other 
articles descriptive of typical city school bookkeeping 
Syste) 


The Standardization of School |: 
Accounting and of School 


Statistics 


By HENRY R. M. COOK, Auditor Board of 


Education, New York City 


to be most effective, they should always be in a 
parallel position. It matters not whether there 
are under consideration the affairs of a single 
school or of an entire system, the same applies. 
While standardized accounting and statistics 
may not be the panacea for all of the ills to 
which a school system is subject they neverthe- 
less represent aids to administration and de- 
velopment,—aids which cannot be ignored or 
discounted, and which ought to be reckoned 
with at every turn. One of their greatest uses 
is to indicate conversely the growth and pro- 
gress of an educational undertaking or activity 
through a process of periodic comparison, and 
inversely to detect shrinkages and leaks. With 
a fair range of comparison, the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of continuing given lines of action, of 
expansion, or of restriction, may be determined. 
In other words, statistics help to make or to un- 
make policies. A practical way of determining 
the “worthwhile’”’ of many school policies, is to 
ascertain the cost,—cost in money to the com- 
munity—cost in time to the child. 


Probably no greater service can be rendered 
to the cause of public education, than the adop- 
tion of scientific standards of measurement and 
of efficiency. ‘The collection and collation of 
educational facts of unequal weight and of 
varying consistency, produce a_ mystifying 
rather than a clarifying effect. Healthy com- 
petition and encouraging stimulus to better 
things is not brought about by a display of 
unequal or of inconsistent facts placed in juxta- 
position. 

Constant Raising of Educational Standards. 

During the past twenty general 
growth of business representing the develop- 
ment and disposal of the resources of the coun- 
try, has occasioned a demand for higher educa- 
tional efficiency. In connection with the trades 
and professions where both basie and techni- 
eal standards of education are being raised, 
this tendency is most marked. All schools are 
affected more or less, but in secondary schools 
and in higher educational institutions, special- 
ized and technical training have become the 
order of the day. This change from a former 
simplicity of school system to the complex con- 
dition of the present, is largely due to facts 
already stated. Other factors leading away 
from simplicity are the physical and financial 
problems incidental to the congestion of popula- 
tion in some large cities, the increasing cost of 
education occasioned by larger individual com- 
pensation paid to teachers, the greater cost for 
school plants, as increased by maintenance and 
operation, the erection of better, safer and more 
lasting buildings, the installation of improved 
equipment, the furnishing of free textbooks and 
of other supplies, the use of school premises for 
recreation and for other public purposes, ete. 


years, a 


Unless education leads all other activities, it 
fails in its object. Therefore, education itself 
in order to maintain its position in the fore- 
ground and thus to control and to better con- 
ditions of public welfare, must be logically, 
scientifically and efficiently administered. The 
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conduct of any activity or of any function can- 
not be properly governed without reference to 
facts. Unless there exists definite standards of 
comparison, results cannot be measured intelli- 
gently. 

Aims of the United States Bureau of Education. 

The United States Bureau of Education, ever- 
watchful of educational trend, by availing it- 
self of its commanding position in educational 
administration, has secured the co-operation of 
school officers throughout the country. It has 
done this with the object of bringing about gen- 
eral standardization of school facts with special 
marked emphasis upon standardization of school 
accounting and of school statistics. Its work 
has for its aim two clear objects: 

First, individual improvement and_better- 
ment of the administration and control of school 
systems by encouraging the introduction of com- 
prehensive and harmonized methods of account- 
ing and of statistics in a local sense. 

Second, the collection, assembling and publi- 
cation of standardized facts through the medium 
of customary published federal reports, in order 
te afford opportunity to school systems to com- 
pare equal facts and equal factors with the con- 
structive object of awakening thought and thus 
improving educational administration, in the 
universal as well as in the local sense. 

The making available of these forms of re- 
ports is equivalent to a recommendation of the 
adoption of a universal method of school ac- 
counting and of compiling statistics of school 
systems. These exhibit directness of 
purpose; their arrangement is logical; their 
classification and terminology are simple, clear 
and explicit. Thus they exemplify the well- 
defined principles of what are now considered to 
be modern principles and methods of school 
accounting and of school reporting. While it 
is obvious that their forms are so sufficiently 
elastic as to permit of either extension or of 
abridgement without distortion, in order to suit 
local administrative conditions of the largest and 
of the smallest school systems, it should be noted 
that the same principles permeate their several 
forms. The only practical difference is in the 
volume or in the extent of the details to be 
reported. 


Standardization of School Accounts Not To Be 
Confused With Socalled Uniform 
Municipal Accounting. 

The effort to standardize school accounting 
and school statistics should not be associated 
with that movement which has been promul- 
gated with the object of promoting socalled uni- 
form accounting in municipalities and includ- 
ing school systems within its scope. It is im- 
practicable to attempt to administer any school 
system Accounting and 
statistical svstems which are suitable for muni- 
cipal or for local activities of physical character 
have but little, if anything, in common with 
education. Matters of material character and 
matters of ethical nature may not be regulated 
Their intrinsic differ 
The definite re- 


reports 


along such lines. 


by a common standard 
ence renders this impossible 
sults possible to the former are by no means 
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obtainable in regard to the latter. The items 
of information which might be necessary to the 
one would be neither requisite nor suitable to 
the other, and vice versa. Educational admin- 
istration is not the same as the management of 
street-cleaning or of the fire, health or police 
departments. Education stands by itself; its 
affairs require delicate and sympathetic hand- 
ling and refinements of system which must 
necessarily accompany refinements of organism. 
Notwithstanding the speciousness of the reson- 
ant title, and of the intense desire evinced by 
some to submerge education within the scope of 
municipal policies and of municipal activities, 
uniform accounting as applied to city govern- 
ment has been found to be too dangerous a pro- 
position to which to subject school administra- 
tion. Thus far, however, practially all school 
systems appear to have escaped from the effects 
of its baneful influence. 

Uniform accounting, as applied to municipal 
affairs, means the reduction to a single system 
of all accounting methods, irrespective of the 
nature of the activity to which it may be ap- 
plied. In other words the system is placed first 
and the object of the activity is subordinated 
thereto. The practical effect of the application 
of this remarkable principle is to reverse the 
natural order of things. If cause does not lead 
to the desired accounting effect, the remedy is to 
modify the cause, and thus obtain the desired 
effect. In the case of education, a function 
broad in nature yet requiring delicate treat- 
ment and care, it is obvious that the accounting 
principle, if applied, would mar school adminis- 
tration and would circumscribe its beneficent 
objects. School accounting statistics must, 
therefore, stand by themselves and must occupy 
a modest but helpful condition in relation to the 
chject of all school systems,—namely, education 
by subserving the system and not education by 
restricting or hampering it. 

Standardization of school accounting and of 
school statistics, in contradistinction to socalled 
uniform municipal accounting, seeks by the 
use of natural methods peculiar to, and in har- 
mony with, the one function of activity to be 
controlled and governed, to bring together re- 
lated facts. In order not to restrict the many 
minor local conditions and features inherent in 
the problem, care should be exercised to retain 
a sufficient amount of elasticity. In other 
words standardization of school accounting and 
of school statistics is intended to help but not to 
burden; to broaden but not to restrict. Agree- 
ment in regard to fundamental principles and 
basic methods is the keynote, but there must be 
full recognition of inherent differences existing 
in school systems. The consolidated results 
must in the main be in logical accord. It is the 
important and the fundamental princinle which 
must be shaned. To exnect uniformity in minor 
or in local details of school administration is to 
be unreasonable. 


From a Local Standpoint. 

The prime factor of school accounting is of 
course the accurate recording of receipts and of 
disbursements. This comprises what is termed 
“fund” accounting. A related factor is the 
registration against the school funds of all lia- 
bilities incurred and of the process of their 
liquidation and extinction. 

The second factor is the employment of proper 
classifications, identifying all funds and expen- 
ditures therefrom with the organic functions 
and purposes peculiar to a school system. 

The third factor is the statistical senaration of 
all disbursements and their localization in detail 
under the classified functions and purposes of 
the school system, with the object not only of 
ascertaining the cost of each integral item neces- 
sary in the conduct of all activities and in all 
branches of school business, but also to show 
volume of cost. This is functional accounting; 
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it is best handled statistically or collaterally. 
Its statistical processes and workings, however, 
should synchronize with the fund accounting, 
supporting and checking the same. 

The fourth factor is the application of statis- 
tics of service performed, as for instance, attend- 
ance of pupils, to functional cost with the ob- 
ject of producing unit cost. 

When changes and modifications in the 
methods of accounting in any school system are 
contemplated, the foregoing factors should be 
ever in mind. The principles involved are basic 
and common to all, irrespective of the size of 
the system. The acceptance of these principles 
and of their evolution or transformation into 
practical methods, is the initial step in the 
standardization of school accounting and of 
school statistics along the lines promulgated 
by the United States Bureau of Education and 
as represented in the latest blanks issued. 

In every school system, whether great or 
small, the universality of the object for which it 
exists tends to reduce the difficulties of stand- 
ardization. Certain natural features inherent 
in the problem of educational administration 
are as well-defined in the smallest village system 
as in that of the large city. 


Segregated Uniform Terminolgy and 
Classification. 

Any expenditure of school money must cover 
one of six divisions, namely: 

1. Instruction. 

2. Educational materials and supplies. 

3. Plant. 

4. Maintenance of plant. 

5. Operation of plant. 

6. Administration. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to properly 
classify and define these natural features, to 
subdivide them into the various items of infor- 
mation required and to add such matters of 
statistical refinement and adjustment as may 
be necessary to accord with any particular con- 
dition. Then the problem becomes simple. The 
intermingling of expenses, instead of their 
segregation under the heading of natural classi- 
fications hereinbefore referred to, is the princi- 
pal reason why statistics of different school sys- 
tems are of comparatively little value, when 
placed in parallel or juxtaposition. This will 
continue to be true until the wisdom of keep- 
ing accounts on standardized and natural lines 
is commonly recognized. When this takes place, 
the administrative advantages will be felt quick- 
ly and materially and results will tend towards 
efficiency and economy. 


Reasons for Segregated Classifications. 

This is the point at which to discuss the prac- 
tical and scientific aspects of each of the natural 
divisions and classifications, with the purpose of 
showing logically the basis of such divisions 
and the relationship of each of these to the prob- 
lem of educational administration. 

(1) Instruction (educational cost—instruc- 
tion). 

(2) Educational Material and 
(educational cost—physical). 

Education is the fundamental object of school 
systems; the school unit is the pupil. Given 
therefore, a pupil to receive knowledge and a 
teacher to impart it and we have the genesis of 
the school. Books and material form the first 
important aids or adjuncts, but instruction can 
be both received and imparted with the existence 
of only the first two factors. Investment in 
physical plant represents merely the cost of 
material facility which the community is will- 
ing to contribute in order to assist the educa- 
tional process. Maintenance and operation are 
concomitants of the plant of equipment. Funda- 
mentally, therefore, the cost of instruction, pure 
and simple, should be combined only with the 
cost of such supplies and books as are used in 
connection with instruction and which can be 
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directly and specifically applied thereto. The 
resultant aggregate educational cost is then 
comparable with the corresponding fact of other 
school systems. No variable items enter into 
the result; nothing of foreign nature which 
might vitiate accurate comparison between the 
greatest item of expenditure in every schoo] 
system, namely, cost of instruction, is included, 
In the process of determining costs of the 
ordinary and regular educational activities the 
most useful factor of measurement is that of 
“average attendance”. This is caused by the 
reason that, as nearly as may be, it represents 
solid service and shows the cost of instruction 
as applied to one person for a full school period, 
Practically, scientifically and logically, it is the 
only factor which can be universally employed 
for the purpose of determining per capita costs, 
All other units of measurement indicate exag- 
gerated conditions, or are so variable as to pro- 
duce only approximate results. For instance, 
“Register” may indicate a maximum number 
of children to be provided for, but for purposes 
of determining per capita cost it is inexact, for 
the reason that it is an overstatement of “service 
performed”. The “attendance” of those on 
“register” is variable, consequently “register” 
as a factor would produce a unit cost much less 
than the true or scientific figure. Probably the 
most exact method of extablishing costs and cost 
relationships is to reduce school service to an 
“attendance-per-hour” basis which is a refine- 
ment of the average attendance basis. While 
local purposes may be sufficiently subserved by 
production of annual per capita costs on the 
basis of average attendance, yet for purposes 
of comparison with similar activities in other 
school systems, if in such other svstems the 
school service varies in volume as is frequently 
the case, the computation is faulty. An in- 
spection of the United States reports shows that 
the number of school sessions (that is oppor- 
tunities for the attendance of pupils) varies 
considerably in different school systems, so that 
what may represent full service in one may 
represent only partial service in another. Un- 
less methods are standardized and _ results 
equalized comparison is futile. Of what use is 
the comparison of per canita costs of the evening 
schools of one city with those of another city, 
when the number of hours in one course is half 
again as long as in the other? 
travagance in one 
in the .other, are beheld, yet the two 
costs may be substantially the same _ when 
equalized on the basis of “hourly service” ren- 
dered. It is understandable that there might 
be a legitimate reason and a justifiable demand 
for a long course in one locality, while such a 
condition might not be admissible in another. 
Notwithstanding, comparative statistics which 
do not take into account these inequalities are 
frequently shown. Local pride in educational 
matters may be falsely awakened or wrongly 
dampened by reference to such a showing, which 
although imperfect, bears upon its face the ap- 
pearance of truth. Is not this condition of it- 
self a plea for the exposition of truth and noth- 
ing less than the whole truth? Unless statistics 
tell the truth in the same way, can they he of 
any practical value? Standardization is of 
course the panacea. 
(Capital Cost-Sites-Physical) 
(3) Plant (Capital Cost-Buildings—Physical) 
(Capital Cost-Equipment-Physical) 
(4) Maintenance of Plant (Maintenance-Phy- 
sical.) 
(5) Operation of Plant (Operation-—Physical) 
Operation may be defined as the function of 
conducting the physical working of a school 
plant for the purpose of carrying out the object 
for which it was created. It is a concomitant 
of the property investment. Tts cost as a rule, 
bears some ratio and some relationship to the 
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volume of the uses of the plant and to the num- 
ber of activities conducted therein. Like the 
cost of maintenance, the division of operation 
should form no part of educational or unit cost. 
Similar arguments to those in the case of main- 
tenance of the plant might be advanced. It is 
unnecessary to dwell further upon that parti- 
cular. 
(Administration 
Control) 
(Educational Cost—Profes- 
sional Control) 


(6) Administration -Physical 


Administration is of two kinds,—that which 
pertains to physical control and that which per- 
tains to educational or professional control. It 


is not necessary to pro-rate and to assign such 








expenses to unit costs of activities, for such a 
proceeding would be arbitrary and at best only 
an approximation of fact. Rather is it better 
for such items to stand alone, for the purpose 
of annual comparison, than to submerge them 
piecemeal in unit costs. Thus we lose sight of 
the cost of an important item of school adminis- 
tration, practically the cost of steering the edu- 
cational ship. Nevertheless, in the desire to 
dispose of such items, the proposition has been 
made that such expenses be pro-rated, for the 
probable reason that “out-of-sight” would mean 
“out of mind”. 

The object in thus fully setting forth the 
functional features of natural divisions in 
school administration is to show that necessity, 
in an accounting and statistical sense, of elim- 
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inating faulty theories and practices, and of 
substituting new thought and consideration 
along scientific and standardized lines. 

Up to this point nothing has been either said 
or suggested that does not apply with equal force 
and effect to both small and large school systems. 
Consideration or contemplation of the principles 
enunciated should not cause school authorities 
to conclude that the lines laid down involve any 
complication whatever, or any additional work 
in conducting a system of accounts and statis- 
ties such as are herein suggested. On the con- 
trary, nothing herein contained contemplates or 
occasions any complexities. Concentration in 
system will probably produce more stable infor- 
mation and more concrete results. 

(Continued on Page #5) 












It is sometimes hinted by the watchful critics 
of the public schools that our young people do 
not possess that degree of initiative which may 
reasonably be expected of them; that there is 
little originality in their thinking and still less 
ability in what they accomplish without the 


supervision of the teacher. It is suggested that 
the original poem delivered by the girl at com- 
mencement is not original at all, but in reality 
in large part the work of the teacher. What 
part of the finished productions presented by 
our high school orators and debaters is really 
their own and what part of them belongs to 
their trainer is declared to be a problem worthy 
cf consideration. It is often asserted that boys 
cannot even organize, or finance their athletic 
activities without constant supervision. The 
point of all such criticism is that the school by 
forcing students to live under a_ benevolent 
despotism is destroying all opportunity for 
originality in thought or action. Whether our 
standards are too high or our expectations too 
great, most of us will be forced to admit con- 
siderable disappointment at the disposition of 
our young people to let some one else do their 
thinking for them. Of course the same lament- 
able trait has characterized most of mankind 
for all the centuries of history. Our disap- 
pointment arises from the fear that the next 
generation will not show as great an improve- 
ment in this particular as the needs of the age 
demand. Social, industrial, and political pro- 
gress depend absolutely on the birth of original 
ideas. Do our present methods create and 
foster original thinking and independent action? 
Interesting Boys. 

Let the critics remember the task of develop- 
ing originality is tremendously difficult. The 
pupil cannot personally investigate all the state- 
ments of fact which he finds in his text. Of 
necessity he accepts most of them on the word 
of the author. There is no incentive and little 
opportunity for original thinking in studying 
the ordinary textbook. With a good teacher, 
the student will be given a chance to deduce 
from the facts given some conclusions of his 
own, but even here the text will not infrequently 
set down in heavy type the conclusion which he 
is supposed to reach. Student originality has 
sc frequently taken the form of mischief that 
teachers are disposed to view his powers of ini- 
tiative with alarm. In the days of unsuper- 
vised athletics, so much of evil developed that 
there is now the disposition for the faculty to 
keep an autocratic hand on every student 
activity. Much has been written about student 
self-government but all those interested in the 
subject agree that effective government of some 
sort is pre-requisite to the successful operation 
of a school. Discipline properly interpreted, 
of course, is necessary. There is however, a 
splendid opportunity for cultivating initiative, 
originality, and responsibility in the manage- 
ment of student activities outside the classroom. 
Five years ago an experiment was tried in the 
Petoskey high school which has been so success 
ful in developing these qualities that it may be 
cf interest to others. 


Every high school 


principal knows the 


ONE WAY TO ENCOURAGE 
STUDENT INITIATIVE 


By E. C. HARTWELL, Petoskey, Mich. 


ordinary difficulties in the way of interesting 
boys in public speaking. Defunct declamation 
contests and moribund rhetoricals of various 
sorts perpetuate the memory of past failures. 
Our local problem was to hit upon some scheme 
whereby boys would seek forensic training on 
their own account. How to generate enthus- 
iasm of the right sort, sufficient to bring such a 
miracle to pass, 
thought. 


necessitated considerable 
Experience with the Greek letter 
secret society supposed to possess forensic ambi- 
tions, declared against its continued operation. 
The literary society composed of both boys and 
girls and relying on social attractions for its 
animus, seemed unsatisfactory. Word came that 
a neighboring city had organized a Student 
House of Representatives. A debate was ar- 
ranged with this organization which fortunate- 
ly for our plan was won by the local team. The 
three boys on the team returned from their trip 
full of enthusiasm for the organization of a 
Student House in their own high school. They 
agitated the matter among a few boys who were 
interested and the first requisite for a success- 
ful society of this sort was gained. The de- 
mand for it came from the students. It was 
not foisted on them by the faculty. 

The Student House has been singularly suc- 
cessful in stimulating an interest in public 
affairs, encouraging the use of the library, facili- 
tating oral expression, and developing a work- 
ing knowledge of parlimentary procedure. Very 
ruany self-conscious and indifferent boys have 
here developed a confidence of speech which has 
been carried into all their work. The unani- 
mous verdict of the faculty is that the House 
has been an effective means of improvement for 
all those connected with it. The public con- 
siders it one of the best assets of the school. 

The point of special interest here, however, 
is that it stands as a fine example of what boys 
can do, if left to their own devices. The 
faculty have never forced the issue, never made 
any rules, and in fact have never done anything 
but what they have been asked by the boys to 
do. Every detail has been worked out by the 
boys themselves. Membership has always been 
optional but at the present time over half of 
the boys in the high school are members in good 
standing and there is always an attendance of 
boys who are not actual members. An hour of 
high-school credit is given to those boys whom 
a committee of the House recommend as being 
entitled to it. The committee bases its recom- 
mendation on the work done during the session. 

A Faculty Member Presides. 

The House never begins its sessions until 
after the close of the football season. It is sup- 
posed to meet in the evening, once every two 
weeks but as a matter of fact it meets oftener. 
The House determines for itself when it shall 
meet and when the year’s work shall close. The 
opening of the baseball season usually closes its 
sessions. The House has always adopted its 
own rules. Regular congressional procedure be- 
ing too difficult for them, they have gradually 
made a set of rules to govern their meetings 
which are parliamentary but elemental. Each 
year sees an improvement in these rules. 
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The House elects its own Speaker but since 
the first year they have elected a member of the 
fuculty. The reason for this was the inability 
of one of their own number to prevent fillibus- 
tering during the first year. As might be ex- 
pected, the first meetings were very disorderly, 
Party spirit was very violent and members were 
frequently interrupted. There was plenty of 
interest but the value of such an organization 
would have been questioned by many. No mem- 
ber of the faculty interfered, however, and be- 
fore the end of the year, a committee from the 
House took council with the Principal to see 
how the disorder might be prevented. ‘The re- 
sult was a mutual agreement among the mem- 
bers that thereafter there must be good order 
during meetings and that it would be well to 
elect one of the teachers as Speaker for the 
ensuing year. The important precedent of ask- 
ing faculty advice was thus early established. 
It still obtains. 

There has never been any disposition to re- 
sent faculty restraint for none has ever been 
offered. The restraints have been self-imposed 
with the result that the order in the House dur- 
ing the past year would have: put a real legis- 
lature to shame. Bills are introduced, com- 
mittees report, debates occur and votes are 
taken with strict attention to the proprieties. 
The question of how many speeches must be 
made during the session and how much prepara- 
tion must be made for each in order to earn 
the hour of credit has been worked out in the 
laboratory of experience. Since the first year, 
party names, organization, and platforms have 
not followed the example of national politics. 
The House had a Progressive party long before 
the conventions of 1912. The last action of 
the last session was to provide a system whereby 
members desiring to find material for any given 
question shall be assisted by certain Senior 
members of the House. 

From its start, the experiment has attracted 
considerable attention in this section of the 
state of Michigan. This interest has been 
sedulously encouraged. Congressmen, various 
state officers, and other public men have visited 
the House and interested themselves in its work. 
The effect of all this has, of course, been help- 
ful. The whole experiment has demonstrated 
what can be accomplished by allowing boys to 
run their own activities subject only to the in- 
vited supervision of the faculty. 

Very many student activities are dominated 
by the faculty because after all it is easier for 
them to do the work than to allow the students 
to do it. The errors in judgment and disorder 
sometimes accompanying the unassisted efforts 
of pupils are so humiliating to the teacher that 
there comes the temptation to use his superior 
ability or authority to improve the situation. 
Very many times such interference is wise and 
necessary but after all there ought to be some- 
where in the high school an opportunity for 
students to develop their powers of individual 
initiative. A benevolent despotism too auto- 
cratic in its action is not a good school for 
future citizens of a republic. 
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WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN, Valley City, North 


So much is being said about practical educa- 
tion that it may be well to pause for a moment 
to try to renew our acquaintance with liberal 
education. Perhaps after our long time spent 
in contemplation of the newer we may see the 
vld in a new light. Perhaps we will discover 
that we have, all the time, been looking at the 
sume thing. 

It is not at all impossible that the reason for 
these newer forms of education or new names for 
old forms is simply the necessary protest against 
calling an education liberal that is only the 
liberal education of another and bygone period 
in the development of civilization and not at 
all a liberal education of to-day. 

It does not seem necessary to argue that what 
has been a liberal education for a past genera- 
tion cannot be for today. We have only to 
sight some factor in what one may set up as a 
standard for such an education, and then trace 
this factor back to its rise as a part of human 
possessions to establish the fact that the defini- 
tion of a liberal education must be progressive. 
Our present task is, therefore, not to determine 
what has been a liberal education, not what it 
may be, but rather, what it is at the present 
time. 

Education is Progressive. 

Our next step may be to call attention to the 
fact that if this matter of education is pro- 
gressive, then to argue that certain elements 
have constituted a liberal education at some 
time in the past, is also to argue that they can- 
not constitute a complete liberal education of 
the present. We must either take the position 
that the factors of a liberal education are fixed 
or we must admit that the liberal education of 
today must represent developments of civiliza- 
tion that did not exist yesterday. 

When this basis of argument is settled our 
problem is one of a search after those things that 
the progress of the race has brought about that 
are suitable factors of a liberal education. We 
cannot search and say that none can be found. 
To fail to find some new elements is only to 
admit our weakness. The very fact of progress 
establishes the fact that such material exists. 
Must Maintain its Relations. 

We may argue that if a liberal edu- 
cation is to have any bearing upon one’s rela- 


Again 


tion to society, then as there is progress in 
society, the form, degree, or factors of the edu- 
cation must change in order to maintain that 
relation. It is not necessary for us to quibble 
over the fine points in a definition of educa- 
tion of any sort. Make the definition what you 
will, so that it is at all reasonable for any speci- 
fied time and the necessity for a change from 
time to time as the conditions to which it is to 
respond change, is inevitable. 

[low must these factors change? There can 
be but one answer to this question, and that is: 
They must change in harmony with the progress 
with which they are to keep pace. There can 
be no guesswork or theorizing about what 
changes are to be made. To theorize or experi- 
ment in regard to the fundamentals of these 
changes is to admit incompetence to deal with 
the problem. 

Patching No Remedy. 

Again—as civilization does not develop by 
accretion but by expansion, we cannot meet this 
growth properly by patching onto the system or 
ideals of education of yesterday. No doubt it is 
at this point that our attempts to improve our 
schools have parted from the possibility of suc- 
cess. No doubt this artificial method of en- 
largement has caused not only a failure to pro- 
duce a successful growth, but has also led to 
the most inefficient methods of studying the 
needs and the most erroneous selection of ma- 
terial. No doubt the method of accretion, the 


patching on of fads and frills, is the easier way 
of presenting an apparent growth, but as none 
of the vital life blood of the system ever circu- 
lates in these patches no matter how tightly 
stuck on, they soon become only a burden and 
waste as often has been observed by each one 
who has made any considerable study of the 
present attempt to bring up our schools to a 
satisfactory present standard. 

A Definition. 

May we not then take as our definition of a 
liberal education, that education that is to the 
civilization of today what the liberal education 
of yesterday was to the civilization of its day. 
Does not this definition define fully for our pur- 
pose and provide a standard for all who may 
wish to assist in the present efforts for the uni- 
versally desired better education? No matter 
to what school of philosophy or pedagogy one 
may belong, the definition will be helpful and 
point the true method of procedure. Take what 
view one may of what a liberal education should 
be, determine its factors for yesterday, and then 
advance it to present conditions. If this can- 
not be done, it was not a liberal education of 
yesterday or of any other day. If it cannot be 
moved up in harmony with the advance of 
civilization, it never was in harmony and never 
could be considered as liberal. In our attempt 
to determine the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion we must begin far enough removed from 
the present to eliminate the influence of present- 
day discussions. With a clear idea of the 
liberal education of yesterday we may then 
proceed to determine the essentials for today. 

The Factors in Progress. 

In what has been our progress! We need not 
attempt to determine all these factors. 

There is no serious disagreement in regard to 
these matters. To establish the general prin- 
ciple would set at work an army of individuals 
thoroughly competent to work out the details. 
The difficulty at present is, that we do not admit 
the principle that this progress must control the 
advance in education and determine the selec- 
tion of the subject-matter which our schools 
should use. A very casual observation or the 
most searching study of the question will alike 
reveal that those who control our educational 
institutions and system hold to the idea in both 
theory and practice that the factors of a liberal 
education are a rather fixed quantity and that 
te change by assimilating new factors is. to 
weaken rather than strengthen the result. It is 
not many years since an elaborate argument for 
this view was made by a thoroughly representa- 
tive person and one need not search long in 
current publications to find similar arguments. 

A False Assumption. 

What are all these attempts at a dual system 
of schools but the result of treating liberal edu- 
cation as unable to deal with the progressive 
factors of society? Those who advocate the 
special schools may not have considered the 
problem from this point of view, yet there is no 
denying the fact. It cannot be denied that the 
theory of special schools is based upon the 
assumption that civilization has developed fac- 
tors requiring an educational effort outside of 
This is 
simply stating either that there is a constantly 


the possibilities of a liberal education. 


increasing number of persons incapable of re- 
ceiving a liberal education, which is simply 
saying that we are going to the bad; or, that we 
have become too good to make use of a liberal 
education. Those who believe that we are de- 
generating as a people may settle their notion 
with their bad digestion. Those who believe 
we are advancing and yet that a liberal education 
cannot meet all requirements of the present as 
it has of the past, have the burden of proof upon 


themselves. 17 
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A Liberal Education Sufficient. 

l1, for one, believe that a liberal education 
has been sufficient, is now sufficient, and always 
will be sufficient in so far as the public schools 
are concerned with the education of all the 
children. Private institutions of learning have 
existed parallel with the public schools and: no 
doubt always will be patronized by some for 
certain reasons with which the publie is not 
concerned. Then why all this ery for practical 
education, trade schools, special schools, and 
the like? Simply because our publie schools 
have long since ceased to give a liberal educa- 
tion. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss 
the details of a liberal education. I wish only 
to call attention to the principle by which these 
details must be determined, knowing both that 
persons in different environment and of differ- 
ing education and temperament will apply them 
differently and also that a proper application of 
these principles must lead to the establishing 
of a really liberal education by all these various 
classes. Uniformity in details is neither desira- 
ble nor possible, but uniformity in the general 
application of the fundamental principle is not 
only possible, but essential. 

Where We Have Failed. 

Then wherein have we failed? In not reeng- 

nizing the fundamental principle that a liberal 


. education of any time or period is the outgrowth 


That it is 
the liberal education of yesterday grown out by 
internal expansion to the things of today. We 
have acted upon the belief that education must 
become bigger and bigger in bulk and to accom- 
plish this have stuck on, not only some of the 
things that are the outgrowth of progress, but 
also many things that belong to the dead and 
buried past; things that have many times been 
used in attempts to improve education and al- 
ways have failed. Failing to apply the rule 
that in civilization’s progress must be found the 
new factors, we have lost entirely our means of 


of the civilization of that period. 


selection, and have found ourselves quite as 
active and earnest in attempting to annex things 
of the past as of the present. We have so com- 
pletely lost our standard of measurement that 
substantially every acquisition and activity of 
the race, past as well as modern, is advocated as 
an essential of some form of school work. Our 
ideal of bigness has known no bounds and every- 
thing that could add to size or bulk has been 
annexed by some means to some part of the cur- 
riculum. 

No sooner has some one found a subject that 
they think of use to a certain class than they 
ask for a law making it a part of the school 
I need not take space here to enumerate 
the subjects taught, that everyone will admit 
are not of value to every pupil and some are of 
very doubtful value to any pupil. Should I 
compile such a list each one who reads this 
article would praise me for including most of 
the names and censure me for including others. 
Not one subject could I mention that has not 
both its friends and its foes among prominent 
school people, while as a whole our curriculum 


wi rk. 


is made up much as some appropriation bills in 
Congress, in which each member asks for the 
insertion of his pet measure and they all pass 
in a lump because no one dares to oppose an- 
other’. 
while little good can be said about the bill as a 
whole. I do not care to make a list, but sug- 
gest that each reader make a list of the sub- 
jects taught in his own school and then pencil 
off those thougfht to be useless or injurious. 


measure for fear of losing his own; 


Patching Not Growing. 
I believe the cause of this abnormally and 
unscientifically enlarged curriculum is that we 
have tried to patch on rather than grow, be- 
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cause we have had no definite basis of selection 
with which to keep out the useless or harmful, 
because we have failéd to realize that the funda- 
mentals of education are always the same as ex- 
pressed in terms of the age for which the edu- 
cation is given and therefore have made our 
selections of new material from superficial rea- 
sons rather than by the application of a funda- 
mental principle. Such a method of selection 
must necessarily lead to choices because of per- 
sonal preferences, the adding of quite as much 
injurious as helpful material and an intermin- 
able series of discussions and plans leading no- 
where in particular. Does not a careful con- 
sideration of the present situation indicate that 
the discussion in all parts of this country is at 
present in this very condition? 

Its Application. 

Without going further into the general sub- 
ject let us now consider the application of this 
principle to the present problem of “Industrial 
Education.” 

Why is it that there is such a general demand 
for industrial education? If our premises is 
correct, the answer must be that civilization has 
advanced beyond our system of education. If 
this be-true, then the difficulty is not the decline 
of apprenticeship, but the advance of industry 
which has rendered the apprenticeship system 
inoperative and set a standard of requirements 
for a liberal education which the schools, as at 
present organized, are unable to fill. 

Decline of Appreriticeship. 

The decline of apprenticeship might be dis- 
cussed at length would space permit, but for 
the present we must be content with the general 
statement that it is the result of progress in 
industry. It is not because employers cannot 
find time to train apprentices as they were 
trained in the past, but because such a training 
as the typical apprentice received is no longer 
worth while. The average proprietor of a cen- 
tury ago trained apprentices because he found 
the training which he could give of value to him 
and a profitable investment. The proprietor of 
today does not, as a rule, train apprentices, be- 
cause he has discovered that such a training as 
he can give by the established methods of ap- 
prenticeship does not as a rule produce a satis- 
factory workman. ‘These statements do not ap- 
ply to such shop schools as are maintained by 
some employers. 

Probably Mr. Naysmith was the first eminent 
engineer employer to discover that industry de- 
manded something that apprentices did not get, 
and that some boys with no apprenticeship 
possessed a mental equipment and education 
that made them superior to regularly trained 
apprentices. So emphatically did these boys 
demonstrate their superiority over the appren- 
tices that Mr. Naysmith avoided employing 
apprentice-trained boys as much as possible. 


The Training Needed. 

We may now ask, “What training had these 
boys that made them desirable as workmen in 
the employ of the great mechanic?” The answer 
is simply this: They belonged to that same 
type of mind as Henry Maudslay, a type that 
the age had developed and expressed by more or 
less numerous specimens in many communities. 
They were the few type individuals who repre- 
sented the intellectual advance of the race, and 
so long as the higher grades of industry were so 
limited in extent such as these were fairly suffi- 
cient to supply the demand. Were this type of 
industry static rather than dynamic the few type 
individuals would always be sufficient to supply 
its limited needs. But this high type of in- 
dustry develops by artificial stimulus to such 
an extent as to require a large percentage of 
similarly qualified workers while the natural 
development of those able to fill the positions 
proceeds but slowly. Consequently, the demand 
exceeds the supply and the lack of qualified in- 
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dividuals finally reaches such a stress as to be a 
public problem. This is where we are today and 
are told that the remedy is to re-establish the 
apprenticeship system, either by establishing 
trade schools, or by patching on to our present 
education by compelling our young people to 
attend school nights or part days after enter- 
ing industry. In none of these schemes is there 
any stated purpose to develop the higher type of 
individual required by industry, nor is there 
claimed to be used any subject matter differing 
in essentials from that of the regular schools 
plus an apprenticeship training. A somewhat 
extended inquiry both by correspondence and 
by personal visits to our most noted public 
schools of this class has fully convinced the 
writer tnat the curriculums of substantially all 
these schools consist of a combination in vary- 
ing proportions of these two elements. If it be 
true that the real problem as indicated by our 
definition is not the training of apprentices or 
establishing of trade reactions, but of a later 
type of education, then the present scheme for 
these special schools is doomed to failure in its 
attempts to aid industry quite as much as has 
been the failure of the common and unscientific 
manual training work to yield an industrial 
value. The writer does not wish to be under- 
stood as questioning the value of the various 
efforts now being made under the name of night 
schools, extension schools, etc., to teach boys and 
girls the simple fundamentals of a common 
school education,—to teach these young people 
what many of them studied for long years in the 
common schools but failed to learn. 


Present Efforts Not Satisfactory. 

At first thought the writer may appear to be 
overly confident of the application of this prin- 
ciple and to be asserting a personal opinion 
against established facts. A careful inquiry 
will, however, reveal that very few if any of the 
present attempts at public industrial education 
are satisfactory to their friends and none are 
without the criticisms of some of those high in 
educational circles, all of which should keep 
us in search of some fundamental principle big 
enough to control the situation and _ broad 
enough to permit each individual to proceed 
towards the goal without doing violence to any 
well considered ideals of public education. Does 
not the definition here given of a liberal educa- 
tion supply this principle? 

Two Classes. 

Progress is the one word that expresses the 
cause of all the trouble, and therefore it is by 
advancing a larger number of individuals to- 
ward the front rank of intelligence that we will 
be able to meet the demand. Those of large 
natural endowment will then, on leaving school, 
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be fitted for the large place of industry, those 
of lesser endowment will take their places ac- 
cording to their several abilities but all more 
useful and all in harmony with the demands of 
this age. It is at this point that the two great 
branches of educational activity are formed. 
‘Lhe one does not recognize the element of pro- 
gress as the cause and does not seek the remedy 
in an advanced and higher type of education. 
The other recognizes the element of progress as 
the cause and supplies the need by an education 
that will force all classes of individuals towards 
the most advanced type. 

The vital difference between the two lines of 
effort is not that one thinks any more or less of 
our system of public education as at present 
operated, but rather that the former would 
supply the need by taking certain individuals 
and attempt to fit them by giving certain in- 
formation and reactions to special details of 
industry, while the latter would develop all 
towards the type and depend upon environment 
and capacity to place each individual in the 
most suitable kind of employment. 


What Material to Use. 

When we clearly recognize this distinction 
we can have no doubt as to which plan of pro- 
cedure should be followed by the public schools 
of a democratic country. It then becomes only 
a question of what material to use as a part of 
our school course to produce this result. This 
brings us again to our principles of selection 
and we proceed to inquire, as to what has been 
the chief elements of progress. This may be 
answered by a concensus of opinions, by a study 
cf present civilization or by a careful search of 
the advanced type form. I believe that either 
method will yield the same result. That by any 
fair means of inquiry we must find the great 
advance of today in the power of man over solid 
materials. Not in his power to pile up pyra- 
mids, or to wear away his life in carving a 
minute image, but rather in his power to deal 
with and shape solid materials by the direction 
of his intellect rather than by muscle. It is 
not that his arms are any stronger than those 
of the workmen of past ages, for they are not. 
It is not that his fingers are any more skillful, 
for they are not. It is rather that his mind is 
taking the place of muscle and that his scien- 
tific knowledge of the working of solid materials 
gives power infinitely beyond that which has 
ever been possible by the strongest arm or the 
most skillful hand. In brief: It is the dis- 
placing of muscle by mind and the displacing of 
skill by science in shaping solid materials to 
serve the purposes of man. 

A New Science. 

This advance, then, has been given as the sub- 
ject-matter for our schools in which we will force 
the development of the desired type of individ- 
ual, a science. We then have no revolution in edu- 
cation to be brought about, no patching on to 
the curriculum of “fads and fills’, no cleavage 
of our system of public schools, no changes in 
our general plan of courses, only the adding of 
another science with its laboratories and its 
teachers and the usual re-adjustment that must 
follow the taking on of a recently developed 
subject. This subject takes no special place, 
asks no special favors except such as may be 
accorded because of its exceptional value. It 
has a special and fundamental excuse for its 
existence in the school in its necessity as a part 
of the material with which the mind must deal 
in order to reach the advanced development 
necessary in modern industry. It also has the 
claim of being the latest development of the 
race, and therefore, from our definition, it may 
claim a very essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion, giving us as a result of our inquiry what 
was well understood by the founders of the 
“manual training movement” that the best 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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MONTCLAIR OPEN AIR CLASS 


By DON C. BLISS, Superintendent of Schools 


While open air classes were established in 
New York and Providence, R. 1., as early as 
1904 and their example was followed later by a 
number of other cities, among the smaller com- 
munities Montclair was the pioneer in this bene- 
ficent work. Its school was established in 1911, 
not for the purpose of caring for tubercular 
pupils but to give anaemic children such in- 
creased vitality that they might profit by their 
edueational opportunities. The work was un- 
dertaken more as a preventive than a curative 
measure, as it was evident that the community 
had a considerable number of children who were 
likely to become infected unless some measures 
were adopted which would increase their power 
to resist disease. 

The requisites for carrying out the plan sue- 
cessfully were (1) an abundance of light, sun, 
and air, (2) sufficient clothing to insure 
warmth, (3) opportunity for quiet sleep, (4) 
plenty of nourishing food, (5) protection from 
the wind, (6) relief from the nervous tension 
of a crowded room. Fortunately it was possible 
to secure these necessary conditions. 

The building in which the class is cared for 
consists of a skeleton frame covered with can- 
The tent is en- 
tirely open at the south and closed at the north. 
The other two sides have canvas flaps which are 
drawn close in inclement weather. At other 
times they are rolled up to give free access to 
the fresh air. Even in the most inclement and 
coldest weather the children use this school- 
room. The tent is close to one of the school 
buildings in located the kitchen, 
dining-room and rest room. The latter room is 
in the southeast corner and has plenty of 
windows which are always kept open. 


vas and seats twenty pupils. 


which is 


Membership in the class is restricted to non- 
tubereular children whose physical condition is 
such that a careful medical examination shows 
The anaemic 
children are first recommended by the medical 
inspectors in the various schools. From this 
number the special inspector for the open-air 


them to be in need of this care. 


school selects, after a careful medical examina- 
tion, the twenty who are most in need of this 
treatment. 

As a rule these children come from homes 
where standards of living are low. In many 
cases the parents are unable to pay for trans- 
portation, so ear tickets are furnished by the 
city. To insure comfort, sitting-bags, sweaters, 
caps, and felt boots are provided. The felt boots 
take the place of the heated soapstones used dur- 
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ing the first winter. The stones proved trouble- 
some to heat and hard to handle, frequently 
breaking in the process. The boots have given 
just as much comfort with no annoyance. The 
rest room is furnished with steamer chairs and 
warm woolen blankets. Here the children rest 
in absolute quiet for an hour after the midday 
lunch. No one is allowed to disturb the class 
during this period. During the first few weeks 
many of the children found it impossible to 
sleep, but they soon became accustomed to the 
routine and slept soundly. 


Here is the regular program for the school: 
Program Open Air Class. 


8 :50- 9:00.. Jae tesa Ren Wraps 
O200- D240. icc ccticessecccuces SQROOL WOrk 
eS es oe! 
DGG 1G 1D is vas kid as ose dndaesd « OBOOL WOE 
MERA i. % de.0:964. 0. HE eR eee 
10395-1140... ... 2. dc. ccaecss SCROOL Work 
TD OO ods Sas Paqnales.coae eee Recess 
11:50-12:10.................. Washing Hands 
be ee 
12:40- 1:00.................. Brushing Teeth 


Ds SiO... ok cs dae oes ies cetyee eee 
BeOO- S210. o.. cciccicccdcwsecs QRGQL WOE 
S| rr 
OP ee Tm ere kre or 
en ks tases ASN Supper 
Time ............-.......6 hours, 45 minutes 
School Work..............3 hours, 35 minutes 
See ree 35 minutes 
Meals weeceeeeeeeel hour, 385 minutes 
SN 68.2 odes 4.0% bao s 34 a0 oe 


The school was very fortunate in securing the 
services of a middle-aged woman of practical 
experience as a house-keeper. She proved to be 
an excellent cook, and possessed a qualification 
even more difficult to obtain, a sympathetic 
nature which led her to take a personal interest 
in every child in the class. 

To insure a properly balanced ration all 
menus are submitted to the medical inspector 
for approval. One of the large dairies donates 
to the school four quarts of skimmed milk daily. 
This is used for the cooking of the cereals. In 
addition twelve quarts of unskimmed milk are 
consumed daily by the twenty pupils. 

These are typical menus: 

Monpay. 
Break fast 
Cream of Wheat 
(cooked in milk) 
Milk 


Dinner Supper 

Lamb Stew Milk 

Boiled Rice Brown Bread 
Stewed Prunes 


& 
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OPEN AIR SCHOOL, 
(Views show first class enrolled during 1910-11.) 
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MONTCLAIR, 


Turspay. 
Scrambled Eggs Cocoa 
(cooked in milk) Mashed Potatoes Bran Cookies 
Milk Corn Pudding 
Apricots 


Hominy 


Fripay. 
Corn Meal Mush Fish Chowder Egg Nog 
(cooked in milk) Creamed Carrots Bread and 

Milk Tapioca Pudding Jelly 

Bread and butter are furnished with every 
meal. 

A very practical feature of the work in this 
school is the gardening. A plot of ground about 
40 by 50 feet is available for the purpose. The 
garden is planted by the children with the 
thought of raising something which may be 
used in preparing their own school meals. No 
individual plots are assigned but the class culti- 
vates the whole as a community garden. Toma- 
toes, parsley, corn, beets, beans, spinach, ete., 
are raised. Any vegetables not required for 
daily use are canned for winter. Last summer 
over a hundred quarts of tomatoes were put up. 

Every pupil in the class is carefully weighed 
each week and the weight is compared with his 
previous record. If any pupil should show a 
loss a careful investigation is made to deter- 
mine the cause of this loss and to remove it 
if possible. When the class was first formed the 
pupils did not make the expected gain and for 
a time no cause for the failure could be dis- 
covered. At last it was found that the children 
were lounging in the steamer chairs instead of 
lying in a horizontal position. The experiment 
was tried of putting the chairs flat on the floor 
and immediate improvement began. 

The recorded weights of the individual pupils 
show very clearly the effect of regular rest and 
nourishing food. Five children have been in 
the school since it was opened in September 
1910. Their weights at different 
periods are given in the following table: 

October, 1910 
February, 1911 
June, 1911 
September, 1911 
February, 1912 ..284 pounds 
June, 1912 ..284 pounds 
September, 1912..........:282 pounds 
February, 1913............302 pounds 


combined 


....240 pounds 
. .261 pounds 
.. .262 pounds 
..260 pounds 


The tendency toward a rapid gain the first 
half of the year, followed by little or no gain 
the second half, and an actual loss during the 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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THE VAN WERT, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL 


The progress of education in the United 
States cannot be reviewed adequately without 
some consideration of the remarkable advance 
made in the housing of public and private 
schools. In fact, no single sign of the forward 
march of education has been so significant of 
American schools as has been the character of 
elementary ‘schoolhouses and of high school 
buildings erected in cities and villages. 

And, while the progress of American school 
architecture has not been without its serious 
lapses, it has been characterized by a singular 
originality which the design and construction of 
Luildings for college and university purposes 
have not exhibited. For while the architects of 
buildings for higher education have had a rich 
store of precedent in the form of the old uni- 
versity groups in England, France and Ger- 
many, the architects of elementary and second- 
ary schools have been obliged to grapple with 
and solve problems of planning, orientation and 
sanitation such as never existed before the last 
quarter of the last century. 

The architects who, during the past decade, 
have specialized in school work have distin- 
guished themselves for inventiveness and aggres- 
siveness that places them among the leaders in 
their profession and that deserves the highest 
commendation. 

Of the various types of American schools 
which have been originated and developed dur- 
ing a very short period of time, the high school 
in the small city has given a rare opportunity 
for the display of architectural initiative and 
originality. For in the very small cities of the 
United States the growing and ever changing 
character of the public-school instruction has 
made necessary types of buildings which were 
altogether unknown even in the early eighties 
of the nineteenth century. 

As a rule. too, the high school in the small 
city gives an opportunity for the display of 
architectural taste because it is usually the most 
important public building of the community and 
in that sense is the show place of the town, if 
not always its chief pride. Perhaps this has 
been the reason why there has been a tendency 
toward the showy and bizarre in some instances. 
Whether this criticism be true or not it is cer- 
tain that the small city high school is not so 


FRANK L. PACKARD, Architect. Columbus, Ohio 


much an offender against architectural taste as 
is the average city hall or court house, where 
meaningless ornaments and unnecessary display 
in the form of turrets and towers runs riot. 

Of the better class of recent high schools, as 
erected in the small city, the new high school 
building at Van Wert, Ohio, is well worthy of 
study. Van Wert is a thriving city of 7,200 


op en 





population, the center of a rich grain-growing 
and farming district, a community which is 
growing steadily and which derives its comfort- 
able wealth from a number of manufacturing in- 
dustries and from a rich agricultural community 
that surrounds it. 

The Van Wert high school is the most im- 


portant public edifice of the city. The archi- 
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tect in planning the exterior has taken this into 
account but has not overlooked the fact that 
the design should truthfully express its educa- 
tional purposes and the character of the school 
which it serves. 

The architectural style adopted is a modified 
type of English Gothic enabling the free use 
of large window areas, straightforward archi- 
tecturally, representing and expressing from the 
outside the purpose of the interior. It has been 
the intent of the architects, and they have suc- 
ceeded, we think, to design a structure with a 
compact and logical plan, well lighted and venti- 
lated, and with every possible facility suited to 
accomplish the best possible economical results. 
All meaningless ornament has been properly 
omitted. All pitched roofs and overhanging 
cornices have been avoided. In fact, the archi- 
tects have realized that the principle of style 
which they have effected, to be consistent with 
its historic prototypes, depends solely upon 
proper proportions, the intelligent use of and the 
placing of selected building materials, the bal- 
anced arrangement of openings and harmony 
of color. They have learned the lesson that good 
quality in building materials does not neces- 
sarily mean the most expensive. 

The building, as completed, suggests elegance 
and refinement with pleasing simplicity, and is 
symbolical of the culture and refinement which 
we may expect to accompany education. 

The main facade of the building has a front- 
age of approximately 190 feet, facing south. 
The east and west pavilions are each approxi- 
mately 90 feet in depth, with the central portion 
about 100 feet in depth. 

The west pavilion contains the high school, 
consisting of eight recitation rooms with the 
necessary toilet and locker facilities. On the 
second floor front have been located the labora- 
teries, physical and chemical, with a 
room intervening. 


lecture 


The east pavilion contains the grammar school 
of eight rooms, with toilet and locker facilities 
similar to those provided for the high school. 

Four general entrances are provided, one to 
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BASEMENT PLAN, VAN WERT HIGH SCHOOL. 


each the grammar and the high school, and two 
main entrances to the middle portion of the 
building. The main entrances are on axis with 
the study hall, gymnasium and administrative 
offices and afford easy access to the public as 
well as effective and economical administration 
of the interior. 

In all, sixteen class and recitation rooms have 
been provided, not including two rooms for 
manual training and two rooms for domestic 
science. The laboratories already mentioned 
have been placed in the middle section of the 
building, where they shall be most easily acces- 
sible to assembly room. 

The large study hall, around which the en- 
tire high-school organization centers, is located 
on the second floor. It seats 400 pupils and is 
lighted by a series of nine large windows and 
ample skylights. Beneath the study hall, and 
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“TZX 37 feet in size. 


located on “the ground floor, is a gymnasium 
A visitors’ baleony over- 
looking the gymnasium is on the level of the 
first floor and may be entered from the main 
corridor. 

The six stairways are located with the intent 
of providing ingress and egress for an equally 
distributed floor area, and are located as shown 
by the floor plans, between the main section and 
the side pavilions. Extra precaution has been 
made to make the exits ample and sufficient and 
they exceed the requirements of the Ohio state 
law governing such matters in schoolhouse con- 
struction. The stairways are built of reinforced 
concrete with the finished treads and platforms 
of black structural slate. 

The construction is what is generally termed 
fireproof, but a better way to express it would 
be, perhaps, to call it a fire-resisting construc- 
tion. Concrete enters into the construction very 
materially. The footings are all of concrete. 
The floors throughout are constructed in ac- 
cordance with the system of fireproofing which 


(Concluded on Page ¢s) 
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HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Dallas & Hedges, Architects. 
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New Schoolhouses in Salt Lake City 


One of the strong factors in the advance of 
American school architecture has been the in- 
dependent spirit of the larger communities in 
working out their particular problems. This 
attitude of independence has resulted in some 
most interesting types and variations in both 
elementary and high school buildings. It has 
affected not only the size, general form, orienta- 
tion and exterior treatment of buildings but has 
modified the general practice in such details as 
size of classrooom, lighting and _ sanitation. 
Every original experiment has reacted upon the 
standards of school architects in general and 
has contributed to the improvement of all. 

While the greatest contributions to our store 
of architectural knowledge so far as schools are 
concerned have come from the oldest com- 
munities in the east, the cities of the far west 
have added more to this knowledge than might 
reasonably be expected from them. Thus Cali- 
fornia cities are giving us the group high school 
and the one-story extensible grade building; the 
Washington and Oregon cities are planning new 
forms of the unit elementary schoolhouse which 
can be added to almost indefinitely; and lately 
Salt Lake City is evolving an interesting two- 
story type of elementary schoolhouse groups. 

The Hawthorne, school illustrated on page 22 
gives a good idea of the general layout and the 
best features which have been worked out by 
the Salt Lake school authorities and their archi- 


tects. The group at present is but half com- 
pleted. Only one of the classroom buildings 


and the central pavilion have been erected and 
are in use. The classroom building is from all 
view points apparently a complete unit. The 
severity of the roof lines and the plainness of 
the Gothic details are overcome in effect by the 
warm richness of the brickwork and the nice 
balance of the classroom windows and entrance 
porches. 
Features of the Building. 

The building has no basement because of 
drainage and soil conditions which make its 
ise undesirable from the health standpoint. 
The footings of the building are solid concrete 
end the walls throughout are brick while rein- 
forced concrete has been used for floors, stair- 
ways and roof. 


By “C. M.” 


The twelve classrooms are of standard size, 
lighted uniformly from one side and connected 
each with a cloakroom. Each has its main door 
opening directly to one of the stairways, an 
arrangement that commends itself highly in case 
of sudden panic or of a highly improbable fire. 

3ut the best feature of the building is the 
total separation which has been arranged for the 
kindergarten and _ the class. In 
theory the value of an arrangement by which 
the smallest pupils should not mingle with the 
older boys and girls has been recognized for 


beginners’ 


many years. In actual practice but few archi- 
tects have had the ingenuity, or better the op- 
portunity, of providing separate entries, halls 
and toilets for the little tots. In the Hawthorne 
school this has been almost ideally accomplished. 
The kindergarten is homelike in its general 
effect and the primary room has so little of the 
school atmosphere that it cannot fail in its pur- 
pose of attracting the children and in bridging 
over the gap between the homes and the school. 
The oriel windows serve not only to break bare 
back walls of the rooms but have the further 
purpose of providing space for interesting little 
conservatories. The flowers and plants grown 
here by the teachers beautify the rooms and fur- 
nish ample material for nature study. 

An economical feature of the building is in 
the assembly hall on the first floor. It is ample 
for four hundred adults and seats on oceasions 
the entire school. It may be used for gymnas- 
tics and as a meeting place for neighborhood 
gatherings. 

The facilities for training the hand have not 
been overlooked. The noisy and messy manual 
training room has been placed in the one-story 
boiler and toilet-house to the rear of the present 
building. 
enough for 


The domestic science room is large 
classes of twenty-four and is 
equipped with a large range in addition to the 
demonstration tables, ete. 

Whittier School. 

The Whittier building is a wholly different ap- 
plication of the principles embodied in the Haw 
thorne school. The shape and site and its ac- 
cessibility have made a long narrow building 
desirable. The school is thoroughly fireproof. 
It was constructed in 1910 at a cost of $100,000 
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and accommodates eight hundred pupils. It is 
built with a reinforced concrete foundation, 
brick walls and reinforced concrete floors. The 
exterior is plastered with cement and some orna- 
mental work in artificial stone has been intro- 
duced. 

The classrooms face east or west and are 
lighted on the unilateral plan, the windows 
occupying practically the entire long side of 
each room. The floor plans are not quite so 
balanced as those of the Hawthorne school but 
are equally direct and economical. 

The central pavilion adjoining the classroom 
contains a large kindergarten on the first floor 
and a domestic science room on the second floor. 
The rear of the pavilion is occupied by toilet 
rooms and a large boiler and fan room. The 
natural condition surrounding the site made it 
impossible to provide sewer facilities for the 
building and dry-closets have been introduced. 

The building occupies a lot of nine acres which 
is used for the school garden and for play- 
grounds. 

The interior of the classrooms is finished in 
hard maple floors, and woodwork; walls and 
ceilings are plastered. The corridors have 
cement floors and the stairways are built of 
the same material. 

The same originality which distinguishes the 
newest Salt Lake grade schools makes the new 
high school now nearing completion of interest. 

The Salt Lake High School. 

The building has been placed on one side of 
sn ideal plot of ground covering nine acres. It 
is forty feet back of the street line and arranged 
in such a manner that the remaining part of 
the lot can be used as an athletic field. The 
site has a magnificent background setting the 
building against a series of rugged mountain 
ranges and overlooking a most beautiful 
panoramic view of the city. 

The building is 373 feet long and 182 feet 
wide. It is of the block type which has become 
so popular for large city high schools because 
of its compactness and usefulness for managing 
The class and study rooms occupy the 
four sides of the building surrounding the gen- 
eral corridor and enclosing the assembly hall and 
two courts. 


classes. 
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WHITTIER SCHOOL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
R. Kletting, Architect. ° 








The ground floor of the building contains the FIRST FLOOR PLAN, WHITTIER SCHOOL. 
manual training and domestic science groups; 


room and such service rooms as are in constant 
use. The architects have shown splendid judg- 
ment in the disposition of the rooms on the | 

ground floor. All of them must be easily acces- 

sible from the outside because of the supplies | 

which are constantly to be brought in and the | 
rubbish which must be removed. The noise of 
the gymnasium and of the woodworking shops is 
literally grounded so that its effect upon the 
remainder of the school is minimized to a point 
which is wholly negligible. 


the gymnasiums and their accessories; the lunch- 1 
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On the first floor the main lobby gives direct | 
admittance to the auditorium. On either side 
of the entrance are grouped the administrative 
offices from which the building is managed. 
The greater portion of the floor is taken up by 
eighteen classrooms, locker rooms and toilets for 
boys and girls. 
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At either end of the building, on the second 
floor, are located the large study halls from SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WHITTIER SCHOOL. 








which the students circulate between classes 
study periods. 


and 
The central room in the front of 
the floor is a large library and reading room with 
book stacks adjoining on each side. There are 
fourteen classrooms on this floor and an emer- 
gency room in which the medical inspector has 
his headquarters. The balcony of the auditorium 
and dressing rooms are also entered from this 
floor. 

The third floor is given up almost entirely to 
laboratories and special rooms. Each study is 
with 
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CITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chesebro, Architects. 


rooms adjoining for the greatest possible flexi- 
bility and economy in use. 

The most notable feature of the building is 
the splendid articulation of the various depart- 
ments and the careful attention which has been 
given to the arrangement of the corridors and 
stairways for reducing travel distance between 
classrooms, study halls and laboratories. In 
this respect, the building is almost ideal and is 
a big advance over the best examples of the 
block type. 


basement is of concrete, the superstructure of 
brick, and the floors concrete. : 

The exterior is Norman Gothic in design and 
the treatment is quite severe, depending for its 
effect upon good proportions and the pleasing 
outlines of the roof and of the several smaller 
features. The central feature of the east and 
west fronts is a large arched mullioned window. 
The exterior is of brick laid up in English bond, 
diagonal pattern. The trimmings are of arti- 
ficial stone and the entire color scheme is of a 


grouped administration and preparation The structure is fireproof throughout; the warm gray. 
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FLOOR PLANS, SALT LAKE CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Eldredge & Chesebro, Architects 


The interior finish of the building consists of 
maple floors and birch woodwork, stained ma- 
hogany color. The walls and ceilings through- 
out are plastered. In the assembly hall, study 
rooms and corridors, some ornamental plaster- 
ing has been introduced in keeping with the 
general style of the building. 


Along the rear of the building there is a wide 
terrace which serves the very practical purposes 
of housing the heating apparatus and of serv- 


ing as a bleacher for the playground and athletic 
field. 

The building is lighted with electricity and is 
equipped with the latest mechanical devices for 
administration. A complete program clock, in- 
tercommunicating telephone system and a 
vacuum cleaner have been provided for and a 
complete system of stand pipes and hose racks 
have been installed. 

The building, with equipment, will cost $600,- 
000 complete. 


Salt Lake City Con- 
vention, N. E. A. 


JULY 5-11, 1913 


The Convention City. 


Utah’s capital, Salt Lake City, where the fifty- 
first convention of the National Education 
Association will be held July 5-11, is a bustling, 
well built American city in the core of a rich 
country whose attributes vary from _ prolific 
farms and orchards, cattle ranges and sheep 
runs, and producing mines to the rugged 
witchery of mountain fastnesses and a salt lake, 
the like of which is to be found nowhere else in 
the World. 

Salt Lake City has all that other cities have 
and more. In the business district are found 
modern hotels and business blocks, restaurants, 
clubs, libraries, churches, schools and colleges, 
The city has the metropolitan aspect of business 
streets with their everchanging traffic, yet by a 
few minutes’ walk a person may be in the soli- 
tude of the mountains. 

City Creek Canyon, one of the several rifts 
in the Wasatch peaks that surround the city on 
three sides, reaches into the heart of the town. 
Its narrow way is lined with homes and its 
cliffs are crowned with them for a distance; then 
on the uplands of either side is a mountain 
wilderness. This wilderness is rarely penetrated 
even though tourists and natives alike find a 
delight in exploring its rim during the days of 
spring and summer. In a broad sense, it is un- 
tenanted, a majestic wilderness next to a civili- 
zation as advanced as anywhere in the World. 

In the opposite direction from the mountains 
lies the mysterious “Dead Sea of America”—the 
great Salt Lake. The fascination of this sheet 
of water need not be described here. ‘Tuesday, 
July 8th will be a special convention day at 
Great Salt Lake, but for that matter N. E. A. 
visitors can reach it any time if they choose 
since it is only a thirty minutes’ ride from the 
center of the city. 

But Salt Lake City does not only offer the 
attractions of a metropolis of a nearby moun- 
tain country and of a Great Salt Lake for the 
educators of the United States. It offers a 
school system that is a source of pride to its 
people with whom education is a paramount 
consideration. According to the statistics of 
the United States government, Utah ranks 
lowest of all the states in the percentage of 
illiteracy. The school buildings of the city, 
described on another page, are modern and well 
equipped. The state university, which over- 
looks the city from a mountain bench on the 
east, offers a most interesting example of a 
state institution of high rank. 

Utah citizens want the 1913 convention of the 
N. E. A. to be the best ever held by the Asso- 
ciation. Citizens of the city and state are co- 
operating with the school people and their com- 
mittees in making preparations. The state of 
Utah has appropriated $7,000 of public money 
for the entertainment of the convention and this 
sum with ample funds from other sources 
presage a proper handling of the big gathering. 
Superintendent D. H. Christensen, who will be 
the official head of the convention, has assured 
the officers of the Association that every pre- 
paration will be made for a most hospitable re- 
ception of the members and delegates to the 
meeting. As early as May 15th, practically 
every preparation for halls, meeting places, re- 
ceptions and entertainments have been com- 
pleted. 

The Program. 

President Edward T. Fairchild has promised 

a program of especial interest to anyone in- 


terested in education from any aspect. The pro- 
(Concluded on Page 6s) 
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By FRANK T. LENT, Leominster, Mass. 


It was a bitter cold winter morning, over one 
hundred years ago, in the little old-fashioned 
town of Sterling, Massachusetts, that Mary 
Sawyer’s father got out of his warm bed—long 
before daylight, as is the wont of New England 
farmers—and made his way through the “nip- 
ping and eager air” to the farm barn where his 
cows, horse and sheep were kept. 

His coming, with promise of breakfast, was 
no doubt greeted with many a neigh and low 
“moo”, but in the sheep pen he found a ewe— 
with a weak little lamb at her side—and these 
are the fact of the advent. No lamb was ever 
born with any such world-wide reputation as 
this one. 

The morning following the birth, Mary went 
to the barn and found the lamb hungry, cold 
and nearly dead. It had been deserted by its 
mother. Mary begged her father to let her take 
it into the house. Mr. Sawyer at first refused, 
thinking that the poor little thing would have 
only a short while to live, but finally yielded to 
the little girl’s pleading. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MARY’S LAMB 





Once in the house, the weak little thing had THE SAWYER HOME. 


all the care Mary and her mother could give it. 
Mary watched it all day long, cuddled the ten- 
der little creature in her arms and though 
weary, watched it during the long hours of the 
night, fearing that if left to itself it might 
grow cold and die. Her reward came to her 
the following morning when the little tamb was 
able to stand on its feet and take a little food. 

It gathered strength and grew to be one of 
the finest lambs in the country-side. At the 
same time it became the most faithful and de- 
voted comrade of Mary who, of course, made a 
ereat pet and playmate of it. 

One day in the following spring Mary and 
her brother Nate started for school, after bid- 
ding their playmate good-bye, and when a little 
way from home they discovered the lamb fol- 
Nate, with inborn mischievous- 

































lowing them. 
ness—which is characteristic of Sterling boys 
cuggested that they take it along to school and 
Mary willingly acquiesced, not catching her 
brother’s plot. And so the lamb was taken into 
school and wrapped in a coat under Mary’s 
bench. A little later Mary was called up to the 
teacher’s desk, presently to be followed by the 
lamb. Of course the boys and girls laughed and 
Miss Kimball, the teacher, joined in. It was 
great fun for all but poor Mary, who blushed 
and trembled. The lamb spent the balance of 
the forenoon in the wood shed. 


rHE SAWYER BARN WHERE THE LAMB WAS KEPT 


There came to school that morning a visitor— 
a Mr. John Roulstone, a young man who was 
fitting himself at the time for college. It was 
he who wrote the immortal lines of the first 
three stanzas. 

The poem appeared in its completed form in 
1829 in a book of verses for children published 
by Mrs. Sarah Joseph. Three stanzas the au- 
thorship of which is unknown liad been added. 

The picturesque old schoolli use was in use 
about fifty years and still stands. In 1888 a 
new one was built across the road. 

Mary’s lamb unconsciously did another pretty 
thing by which to perpetuate its tale to history. 
It’s fleece was used for making stockings for 
Mary. Years afterward when women patriots 
of Boston wished to collect funds for re-fashion- 
ing the Old South Church, which had been 
devastated by the British Soldiers at the time 
of the Revolutionary war, Mary was solicited for 
a pair of these stockings. From them the yarn 
was unraveled and fastened in small bits to 
eards on which Mary wrote her autograph. 
These were sold netting about one hundred dol- 


lars! It is said that a second pair was un- 
ravelled and sold and another large sum added 


to the fund. 
The original version of the poem reads: 


Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow; 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 

To see the lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out; 
Sut still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 

And then it ran to her, and laid 
Its head upon her arm 

As if to say, “I’m not afraid 
You'll keep me from all harm.” 

“What makes the lamb love Mary so?’ 
The eager children cry. 

“Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher did reply. 

And you, each gentle animal 

In confidence may bind, 

And make them follow at your will, 
If you are only kind. 
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SUPERINTENDENCY CHANGES. 

No recent year has seen such wholesale 
changes in superintendencies and other higher 
school positions as the present year—1913. In 
the Middlewest there has been a perfect storm 
of unrest culminating in wholesale resignations, 
dismissals and new appointments. 

The causes for the conditions existing in the 
respective cities have been various. Politics 
and personal opposition to incumbents have 
played, perhaps, the most conspicuous and effec- 
tive parts in the majority of cases. Lack of 
leadership and personal strength, resulting in 
friction with school boards and teachers, have 
injured many superintendents. Downright in- 
competency has been exceedingly rare, while 
malfeasance in office has not occurred in a 
single instance. 

The lesson of the year is that the city superin- 
tendency is not yet as professionally or legally 
secure as it should be. The old influence of 
partisanship, personal animosity and lack of 
appreciation on the part of school boards are 
still effective. On the other hand, superintend- 
ents as a class, while they are growing steadily 
better, are still too much schoolmasters and too 
little men of affairs. They are not all public 
executives who are ready to give and take and 
who have personality, leadership and executive 
ability to meet every situation and to work 
effectively without making themselves an im- 
possibility within a few years. 

As a whole, the standing of superintendents 
is growing better from year to year. Even 
though there is a temporary lapse like the pres- 
ent, terms are readily lengthening; professional 
freedom is increasing; the idea that school 
boards should direct only general policies is be- 
ing accepted more widely than ever and salaries 
are growing larger. 

The crux of the situation, just at this time 
is in the selection of strong men to fill the old 
places. Matters will never grow better unless 
school boards seek the men or women who are 
by training and experience, and by natural 
capacity, fitted to fill superintendencies. But, 
even the best superintendents will not “wear 
well” unless the right relations exist between 
them and the individual members of school 
boards, unless the latter are willing to accept 
the superintendents as professional experts to 
whom must be intrusted initiative in all strictly 
educational matters. 


PITTSBURGH’S PLIGHT. 

No more sordid scandal has stirred school 
circles in an American city than the Heeter 
affair which has convulsed Pittsburgh during 
the past eight weeks. A reading of the daily 
papers gives the impression of the greatest dis- 
order in the schools and a state of public un- 
rest bordering upon anarchy. 

To judge of the situation, it must be recalled 
that Pittsburgh has been undergoing for two 
years past a revolution in its school administra- 
tion. This reform has aligned against the board 
of education the worst political elements of the 
community and has aroused bitter antagonism 
of a large number of petty politicians, former 
district school-board members and _ tradesmen 


who had benefited from the sixty-odd ward 
boards. 

Added to all this oppositon, the new a) 
pointive board has assumed an attitud tter 
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indifference to public opinion. It has not 
sought public approval of its plans or of the 
many necessary changes inaugurated; and much 
secrecy has attached to its work. In brief, the 
board has thoroughly alienated a good portion 
of the community against itself. 

This thorough disregard of the publie has 
given the personal enemies of President Oliver, 
the politcial machine opposed to the board, and 
the enemies of school administrative reform, an 
opportunity to unite in condemning the atti- 
tude of the members in defending Superintend- 
ent Heeter. For while the latter is the present 
object of all the fury of the newspapers, of the 
pupil-strikes, etc., back of it all there are a 
few men who are determined to injure the board 
of education and to restore a political form of 
school control. 

It is our belief that the most serious error 
committed by the board was its failure to dis- 
charge Mr. Heeter after the courts declared 
him innocent of immorality. This act would 
have broken the back of the oppositon immed- 
iately and would have restored quiet and confi- 
dence. The sober citizenship of the community 
would have rallied to the support of the board 
as acting for the best welfare of the schools. 

It there is one branch of the public service in 
which there may be no suspicion of moral dere- 
liction it is in the schools. The teacher, the 
principal, the superintendent, must all—like 
Caesar’s wife—be above suspicion. When 
charges are brought, action must be prompt and 
summary. When possible, the proceeding should 
be secret for the sake of both the children in 
the schools and for the person involved. 

Publicity is as harmful to the children as the 
possible contact with an immoral man. The dis- 
graceful strike in Pittsburgh, with the ribald 
songs and the indecent verses which the children 
picked up, shows how irremediable the result of 
publicity may become. 

The usefulness of Mr. Heeter to the Pitts- 
burgh schools is over and he should speedily re- 
sign or be compelled to resign. His immediate 
removal is necessary for the welfare of the 
schools, for the protection of the morals of the 
children and of the community. There can be 
no complete school reform until he has gone. 


FIRE PROTECTION. 

That true economy is not affected by mere 
cheapness is an old-time truism that few school 
boards seem to appreciate. At least the con- 
tinued use of non-fireproof materials in school- 
houses gives evidence that a majority of school- 
board members believe that their duty is fully 
discharged when they select that type of school 
building which shall entail the least expenditure, 
regardless of permanence, safety or ultimate 
actual cost. 

Just in this connection the opinion of Philip 
H. Bevier, a prominent building expert, is in- 
teresting: “At the present price of building 
material, fireproof construction can be erected 
at a cost not to exceed 10 to 15 per cent more 
than non-fireproof, and when we consider that 
fireproof buildings deteriorate about one-ninth 
of 1 per cent per year as compared to 4 per cent 
for ordinary buildings, that they rent better 
and that money can be borrowed on them on 
better terms, that they are vermin-proof, cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter, it would 
certainly seem the part of wisdom and self- 
interest to adopt a better method in every case 
when a building is intended to be of a per- 
manent character.” 

A sound publie policy demands the use of 
those business methods which shall make for 
the greatest efficiency in all administrative de- 
tails. Schoolhouses are permanent buildings— 
or should be so—and school boards must, if they 
would do their full duty; adopt all the best 
methods which private business has shown to be 
effective. 


SMALL BOARD IN DETROIT. 

The Michigan legislature, following a strenu- 
ous campaign begun by a public-spirited group 
of Detroit citizens, has passed a law which 
places within the reach of that city the organiza- 
tion of a small board of education. 

Of all the cities of the country, Detroit is 
the last to cling to the large, unwieldy school 
board, elected by wards upon a political and 
partisan basis. And the Detroit boards have 
been uniformly bad. The membership has not 
constituted the best citizenship of the com- 
munity. The business methods of the board 
have been slow, inconsistent and in some in- 
stances, even dishonest and dishonorable. In 
brief, the board has exhibited all the short- 
comings and faults of the average city council. 

It is quite notable that the law which has 
just been enacted was fiercely opposed by the 
members of the present board and by some of 
their henchmen and followers. It passed only 
with a referendum attached to it and its advo- 
cates will be put to the further trouble of sub- 
mitting it to a popular vote. It will be interest- 
ing to learn the results of the election. Will 
Detroit redeem itself ? 


MR. GREENWOOD RETIRES. 

When it is considered that the average official 
life of a city school superintendent, in any one 
community, does not exceed four years, and that 
a considerable percentage of changes are made 
unwillingly, the resignation of Superintendent 
James M. Greenwood of Kansas City is an 
occurrence worthy of more than passing note. 

Mr. Greenwood has beén the head of the 
Kansas City school since 1874—a total of thirty- 
nine years. During that period he has seen the 
community grow from an unimportant prairie 
village to a great commercial and industrial 
city. Practically every single educational in- 
novation, every progressive forward step have 
been initiated by him. He has been superin- 
tendent of schools in the best sense of that term 

the true leader of the educational forces, the 
wise, forseeing advisor of the school board, the 
helpful, kindly supervisor of the teaching corps 
and the strong, true friend of the people of 
Kansas City. His resignation was most char- 
acteristic of his spirit. He richly deserves the 
rest he is seeking. 

The most gratifying oceurrence in connec- 
tion with Dr. Greenwood’s resignation was his 
immediate election as “advisory superintend- 
ent”. If school boards like other public bodies 
are ungrateful and wunappreciative, then the 
Kansas City board of education has set an ex- 
ample which might be followed more generally. 
It has retained Mr. Greenwood at a salary of 
$4,000 per year to act in an advisory capacity 
as he may see fit and as occasion may demand. 
His thorough knowledge of the history and 
development of every detail of the school sys- 
tem, of every custom, precedent and rule, will 
be drawn upon for guidance in future adminis- 
trative labors. 

Mr. Greenwood richly deserves the rest he is 
seeking. The School Board Journal 
him many years of peaceful enjoyment and 
quiet. 


wishes 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

School-board conventions have become recog- 
nized as a valuable aid in the spread of progres- 
sive ideas in school administration. In many 
states gatherings of school-board members have 
been legalized because of the immense good re- 
sulting to country and city schools. In fact, 
no single influence has been so potent in awak- 
ening school officials to a proper realization of 
their important trust and of their opportunities 
for promoting the welfare of their respective 
communities. 

The national meetings of members of boards 
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of education have seen a growing attendance 
and a widening influence from year to year 
since they were first inaugurated at Buffalo in 
1898. In the Department of School Adminis- 
tration of the National Education Association 
they have brought together on an equal footing 
the lay and the professional heads of our city 
school systems to discuss problems and projects 
of mutual interest. 

The Salt Lake City convention of the N. E. 
A., will offer another opportunity for such a 
gathering. The program of the Department 
prepared by President J. H. Francis is of vital 
interest and far-reaching importance. It ought 
to attract school-board members from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

In brief, the program will include the follow- 
ing discussions: - 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JULY 9, 9:30 O'CLOCK, 

Rural School Organization and Administration 
—Mark Keppel, Superintendent of County 
Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rural School Finances—Edward Hyatt, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9, 2:30 O’CLOCK. 

Joint Session with the Department of School 
Patrons. Co-operation of Home and School—L. 
R. Alderman, City Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Portland, Oregon. 

FRIDAY ForRENOON, JuLy 11, 9:30 O’CLocK. 

School Engineering—E. L. Ellingwood. 

Trade Schools—Frank Glynn. 

Value of School Surveys—Charles S. Meek, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho. 


School-board members who are contemplating 
4 summer vacation trip may well keep Salt 
Lake City in mind. The convention rates are 
exceptionally low; and the opportunities for 
cutings in the wonder lands of the Rocky moun- 
tains unexcelled. The convention promises an 
intellectual treat that should prove a powerful 
stimulant for the progressive school adminis- 
trator. 


OUR COVER DESIGN. 

The cover design of the present issue of the 
School Board Journal is a free, but accurate 
reproduction of the frontispiece of an early 
American attempt in textbook making, “The 
American Instructor the Young Man’s Best 
Companion.” The book, of which a rare copy 
is included in the collection of Mr. G. A. Plimp- 
ton was written by George Fisher, a Philadel- 
phia schoolmaster and was issued in 1787. The 
picture Suggests the mathematical contents of 
the book which was intended for older students 
in the “mathematical schools” and academies 
of the time. 


BUFFALO HEALTH CONGRESS. 

The city of Buffalo will, during the last week 
of August, be the scene of an international 
cathering, which so far as the health of the 
children of the world is concerned has never 
been equalled in importance on this side of the 
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In the Spring Time. 


—Boston Journal, 
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Atlantic. The meeting will be the Fourth In- 
ternational Congréss of School Hygiene and 
will bring together the leading exponents of 
public health and of school sanitation and hy- 
giene from all of the countries of Europe, from 
Asia and the Americas. 

The promotion of public health, even though 
it is recognized as one of the oldest govern- 
mental functions, has made its greatest ad- 
vances only during the past quarter century. 
School hygiene as a distinct branch of public 
health was practically unknown fifty years ago 
and has been revolutionized during the past 
generation. Today it is well understood that 
the future solution of the whole problem of 
public health lies in teaching children the im- 
portance of good health, of showing them how 
to avoid disease, how to grow strong, how to 
live long, happy lives. The great “white 
plague”, the prevention of contagious diseases, 
bad housing conditions,—every important as- 
rect of health will become minor matters of 
general concern when the general ignorance has 
been dispelled through universal health instruc- 
tion in public and private schools. 

For school authorities of the United States 
the Congress will be of surpassing importance. 
It will be the first occasion for them to come in 
contact with and to hear the great health ,ex- 
perts of England, Germany, France, Austria 
and Italy. The United States is making rapid 
progress in school hygiene but it is far behind 
such countries as Germany and Switzerland. 
Our progress has been too much localized in the 
larger cities. Our laws for the sanitary con- 
struction and equipment of schools are too lax 
to be effective; our teachers and their profes- 
sional superiors have but a superficial knowl- 
edge of the hygiene of instruction and of such 
problems as fatigue; there is little sentiment 
among school-board members, particularly in 
the country, for sanitation of the school plant, 
for medical inspection or for instruction in 
hygiene. We have much to learn from the ex- 
periences and experiments of the older European 
countries from their successes and failures. 
The opportunity of the Buffalo Congress is a 
rare one that we as a nation should not fail to 
grasp. 

Every teacher and school official, be he school 
physician, superintendent, school-board member 
or physical instructor will find at the congress 
some matter of vital interest. The tentative 
program announcements for the sessions are so 
broad in content that every phase and aspect of 
the subject will be covered. The Buffalo people 
have made very complete arrangements for the 
accommodation of the Congress. The sum of 
$50,000 has been raised for the entertainment 
of delegates and guests and a local committee 
has secured very low railroad rates, adequate 
meeting places and a large exhibition hall for 
the scientific and commercial displays of the 
various countries represented. 

The Congress affords the opportunity of a 
generation for the advancement of health in the 
schools of the Tnited States. Certainly no pro- 
gressive schoolman should miss it. 


MADE TO ORDER? 

A paragraph in the Ohio Educational Month- 
ly cites an extreme but not unusual case of 
wrong approach to the problem of selecting a 
superintendent : 

“A certain city in the United States is look- 
ing about for a superintendent. His age must 
be just so many years, he must belong to a cer- 
tain political party, must attend a certain 
church, cannot be elected for more than one 
vear, and must not attend summer school. 
Doubtless there are some men in the peniten- 
tiary who can measure up to these requirements. 


Too bad this board can’t get a man made to 


order.” 
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The members of the school board have evi- 
dently overlooked altogether the qualifications, 
mental, physical, moral and professional which 
a successful administrator of a school system 
must possess. Possibly the candidate whom 
they choose will not require any real educational 
qualifications if he meets their specifications 


as to age, politics, etc. They want a jellyfish 
rather than a man. 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT EXPECTS. 

The state of New Jersey requires by law, 
efficiency tests of all eighth-grade pupils. Part 
cf the test in English includes letter-writing 
and the state department of education has 
adopted a very effective plan for giving the 
children an opportunity of answering a real 
letter addressed to them. 


For the present year, Commissioner Kendall 
has obtained from the President of the United 
States a letter that ought to reach every school 
child in the country. It will be of interest 
even to school-board members: 

Tue Wuire House. 
Washington, April 4, 1913. 
My dear young Friends:— 

In sending you this greeting | naturally think 
of what you may make of yourselves, and of the 
great good you may do the country by making 
something of yourselves that is noble and worth 
while. 

[ have had a great deal to do with teaching 
young people, and it has sometimes discouraged 
and saddened me to feel that they thought that 
the school work was a bore and that the only 
real thing was the thing they were set free to 
do after school hours. I have had as much fun 
as anybody in my time and hope that you will 
have unlimited good times, but I wish I could 
make you realize now that play has nothing in it 
unless back of it lies good honest hard work, 
fitted to harden the fibre of every part of the 
mind and make it an instrument that we can 
work with, achieve with, conquer with, and do 
what we please with. The really happy men 
and women are the men and women who can 
do their job, and the men and women who can 
do their job best are those who have given them- 
selves the best discipline and training. If you 
make the most of yourselves, you will be able 
to give a great gift of duty finely performed to 
the country which we all love and which we all 
ought to try to serve by making our own lives 
what we should like to have everybody believe 
the life of every American to be. My exhorta- 
tion is, be sample Americans and make the 
sample very fine. 

Faithfully yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 


The mine of knowledge is peculiar in that in- 
stead of it being exhausted by continual digging 
it yields up more and more all the time. 

What is being spoken of as the most note- 
worthy defection from the American policy of 
co-education is the announcement made in May 
that the Horace Mann school of New York City 
will separate the sexes beginning with the new 
school year in September. The separation will 
be as complete as the facilities of the school 
make possible and will be made absolute as soon 
as sufficient room is provided. 





A School for Municipalities. 
- Baltimore News, 

































The Western Drawing and Manual Training Association 


By WILSON H. HENDERSON, Hammond, Ind. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association was 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 7, 8, 9, 10. The 
immense Coliseum was completely filled with 
exhibits of work in drawing, household arts, 
and manual training from schools in cities be- 
tween the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains. 
Nearly all of the leading art and technical in- 
stitutions, as well as public schools, were repre- 
sented by exhibits of pupils’ work. There were 
also many exhibits of tools and materials used 
in these lines of work. The firms manufactur- 
ing these articles regard this meeting as an ex- 
cellent opportunity to meet teachers and school 
authorities and to demonstrate the value of 
their products. 

The purpose of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association is to promote, en- 
courage, and improve the teaching of drawing, 
household arts, manual and industrial training 
in the schools. Its members believe in the edu- 
eation of the head, heart, and hand, and hold 
that there is no good reason why education for 
living and education for a livelihood should not 
zo hand-in-hand. They maintain that every 
school curriculum should emphasize the ele- 
ments of utility and beauty to a considerable 
degree. They insist that everything which is 
useful should be beautiful and that beautiful 
things should not only be useful but used; in 
other words, that art is for the sake of human- 
ity, and not for the sake of art itself. 

In former years the Association maintained 
a traveling exhibit of work which was loaned to 
its members. This exhibit was selected from 
the work shown at the annual meetings and 
there was a great demand for the use of. it. 
There is no doubt but that this traveling ex- 
hibit was instrumental in having manual train- 
ing and drawing introduced in many places. 
However, as there are now no cities or villages 
of any consequence where the subjects are not a 
part of the school curriculum, the traveling 
exhibit has been discontinued. 

The membership of the Association is com- 
posed of teachers and supervisors of drawing, 
household arts, manual and industrial subjects 
in the territory bounded by the Allegheny 
mountains on the East and the Rocky moun- 
tains on the west, and extending from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Membership is open to 
all persons interested in education and a num- 
ber of superintendents of schools are members. 
The members meet once each year and discuss 
their problems, exchange ideas, examine the 
work of other schools, see the newest tools and 
materials for school work, hear addresses by 
leading educators, and 
time. 


have a good sociable 
The association is of great value to them 
professionally and to the schools which they 
represent. School boards and superintendents 
recognize this and many encourage their super- 
visors and teachers to attend by paying their 
expenses to the meetings. 

This year the program consisted of six general 
sessions, and round table discussions on art, 
manual training, household arts, and vocational 
education, and a very lively business meeting. 
The convention was welcomed to Des Moines, in 
speeches by Hon. Lafayette Young, Governor 
George W. Clarke, Mayor James R. Hanna, and 
W. C. Riddell, superintendent of schools. 

The principal addresses of the meeting were 
given by the following important educators: 
President’s Address, Emma M. Church, Chicago 
School of Normal and Applied Art. 

Walter Sargent, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Nama A. Lathe, Supervisor of Art, Peoria, 


Til. 





Henry Turner Bailey, School Arts Magazine, 
Boston. 

Frank M. Leavitt, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Bessie Bennett, Art Institute, Chicago. 

J. W. Curtis, Vocational Schools, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

George F. 
onie, Wis. 

Annie Evans, Denver, Colo. 

Josephine C. Locke, New York. 

Florence Ward, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Erwin R. Jackson, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Frances P. Mason of the St. Louis pub- 
lie schools was chairman of the Art Round 
Table. “Essentials and Non-essentials in Pub- 
lie School Art Training” was discussed by Hugo 
B. Froelich of New York, and Miss Mary C. 
Scovel of the Handicraft Guild of Minneapolis. 

The Chairman of the Household Arts Round 
Table was Miss Grace Fuller of the Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. The subjects discussed 
were “Pure Foods and the Responsibility of the 
Household Science Teacher Toward them,” by 
Mrs. Mary Van Ziles, Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kans. “Art in Textiles, Its Place 
and Technique,” by Miss Luey Silke, District 
Supervisor of Art, Chicago Public Schools. 

The subject of “Technical Carpentry as a 
Part of Manual Training” was discussed in the 
Manual Training Round Table by Louis F. 
Olson of the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
and ©. S. Van Deusen, of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Ill. A. C. Newell of the Illi- 
nois State Normal University was chairman. 

In the Edueation Round Table, 
I’. M. Giles, principal of the township high 
school, DeKalb, Ill, presented the subject of 
“Vocational Guidance in the Publie Schools”. 
“Vocational Edueation in Rural Schools” was 
the subject of a paper'by G. M. Wilson, head of 


3uxton, Stout Institute, Menom- 


Vocational 


department of agricultural education, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, Ames, Ia. The 


chairman was L. W. Wahlstrom of the Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago. 

When the character of the program and the 
ability of the speakers is considered, it is not 
surprising that the printed proceedings of the 





meeting are prized by the members. The annua] 
report of the proceedings is a volume of about 
two hundred pages and contains all addresses 
and a stenographic report of all discussions jp 
the meetings. It is well printed and is illys- 
trated with reproductions of representative work, 
There is a constantly increasing demand for 
the report as it presents the best current thought 
of the foremost educators regarding these live 
topics. It is used as a reference work in many 
of the college libraries, and a 
schools have adopted it as a text. 


few normal 


The report 
is issued by the association primarily for its 
members and when the first edition is exhausted, 
no more copies are issued. 

The citizens and school authorities of Des 
Moines gave the convention a cordial welcome, 
Thursday afternoon the members were given an 
automobile ride through the city and a recep- 
tion at the Sherman House by the Woman’s Club. 
The exhibits were ideally arranged and much 
credit is due to Roy C. Woolman, supervisor of 
manual training in Des Moines for the efficient 
manner in which he handled the entire situa- 
tion. 

Three cities vied with one another in present- 
ing reasons why they should entertain the asso- 
ciation at its next meeting. Nashville, Tenn., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
each issued cordial and urgent invitations to 
the convention. After considerable discussion 
the association voted to accept the invitation 
cf Milwaukee because the hotel accommodations 
and other facilities for entertaining conven- 
tions were thought to be superior. 

There is considerable benefit to be derived by 
a city from such a gathering as this. Besides 
bringing. to the city a body of educated men 
and women from all parts of the country, this 
convention brings the largest exhibition of 
school drawing, household arts, manual and in- 
dustrial training, tools and equipment, which is 
made in the country. School authorities, teach- 
ers, citizens, and students have the opportunity 
cf seeing the best there is in these lines. School 
authorities are afforded the opportunity of com- 
paring the work of their schools with that of 
other cities, and often times they receive valu- 
able suggestions. 

(Concluded on Page 6s) 
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General View of the Exhibits, Western Drawing and Manual Training Association 
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May Pole—Fifth and Sixth Grades, Washington School, Port Huron, Mich. 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 
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Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull without music. 
Folk Dancing is impossible without the right music properly played 
with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, interested and 
taught by using splendid rousing music to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and show you just 
how it provides the very music required for Folk Dances, Singing 
Games, Waltzes, Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information about the value 
of the Victor in school work. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. = 
The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, is specially 


recommended for general school work. 


Victor 
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Holden’s “T” Binders 
Holden’s Adhesive Tape 


Holden’s Imported Transparent Paper 





Weakened or Broken Bindings 
Loosened or Torn Leaves 





Will Save trom $10.00 to $15.00 a Year 


in each Schoolroom. 





BUY FROM HOLDEN 


MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILEs C. HOLDEN, Treasurer and Manager 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Repair Damages to the Insides 
of your Books and SAVE MONEY. 


No need of huge Bindery charges if 


Every Teacher’s Desk 
supplied with 


Holden’s Perfect Self Binders 


Should be repaired 
as soon aS damage 
occurs. 
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Indiana’s Vocational Education Law 


Of the constructive legislation enacted by the 
Indiana legislature of 1913, none exceeds in im- 
portance the law which makes mandatory the 
introduction of vocational education. 

The law is a model in many respects and 
will make necessary a practical reorganization 
and readjustment of the entire public school 
system. The law democratizes the Indiana 
schools more nearly than has been possible, in 
that it proposes to place within the reach of 
every boy and girl the opportunity for preparing 
to make a livelihood in whatever occupation he 
or she may desire or may be best fitted for. A 
very comprehensive summary of the law has 
been prepared by Superintendent Richard Park 
of Sullivan, Ind.: 

The law provides for the encouragement, main- 
tenance and supervision of vocational educa- 





JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Advisory Superintendent, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





tion in industries, agriculture and domestic 
science.” It defines “vocational education” as 
meaning “any education, the controlling purpose 
of which is to fit for profitable employment.” 
“Industrial education” is defined to mean “that 
form of vocational education which fits for the 
trades, crafts and wage-earning pursuits, includ- 
ing the occupations of girls and women carried 
on in stores, workshops and other establish- 
ments.” “Agricultural education” is defined as 
“that form of vocational education which fits for 
the occupations connected with the tillage of the 
soil, the care of domestic animals, forestry and 
other wage-earning or productive work on the 
farm.” ‘Domestic Science” is defined as “that 
form of vocational education which fits for oc- 
cupations connected with the household.” Any 
school city, town or township is authorized to 
establish vocational schools or departments for 
industrial, agricultural and domestic science, and 
to maintain them by a tax of not more than 10 
cents on each $100. Elementary instruction in 
these subjects may be included as part of the 
regular course of instruction. Classes in these 
subjects may be conducted in the evening for 
persons employed in the daytime, and “part 
time” classes in the day for persons who are 
employed “part of their working time.” 

Students in special vocational schools and de- 
partments shall be over fourteen and under 
twenty-five years of age; in evening classes over 
seven years of age. Two or more school cor- 
porations may co-operate to establish and main- 
tain vocational schools cr departments and ap- 
portion the cost. Elementary agriculture shall 
be taught in the grades in all town and township 
schools; elementary industrial work in the 
grades in all city and town schools, and elemen- 
tary domestic science in the grades in all 
schools. 

The State Board of Education is reorganized 
and the Governor shall appoint three additional 
members of the state board of education, who 
shall be “persons actively interested in, and of 
known sympathy with vocational education, one 
of whom shall be a representative of employers 
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and one of employes”, etc. The addition is that 
“the board shall have all the powers and perform 
all the duties now imposed by law on the state 
board of education.” 

A deputy of the state superintendent appointed 
with the advice and approval of the state board 
of education, at a salary and for a term to be 
fixed by the board, shall have direct charge of 
industrial and domestic science education. He 
may also serve as an assistant at Purdue uni- 
versity. Under a scheme to be approved by the 
state board, local school officials administering 
vocational schools and departments shall “ap- 
point an advisory committee representing local 
trades, industries and occupations,” which shall 
counsel with and advise the school officials. 

Persons in a school corporation without voca- 
tional schools or departments may be trans- 
ferred to another municipality which has them, 
if the state board will permit such transfer after 
a consideration of “all relevant circumstances. 
Youths between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years who are regularly employed may be re- 
quired to attend “part time” classes, at least five 
hours per week, between 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
during the school term. : 

Residents of any county actively interested in 
agriculture, who shall provide $500 to help pay 
the expenses of a county agent, may require the 
county to provide $1,500 a year toward his ex 
penses and salary, and the state to pay not more 
than $1,000 a year, toward one-half of the agents 
salary. Purdue university is to appoint the 
agent, annually, with the approval -of the county 
board of education and the state board of edu- 
cation. 

Not more than thirty counties the first year 
(ending September 30, 1914), and not more than 
sixty counties the second year, shall be entitled 
to state aid. “It shall be the duty of such 
agent, under the supervision of Purdue univer 
sity, to co-operate with farmers’ institutes, farm- 
ers’ clubs and other organizations, conduct prac 
tical farm demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and contest work, and other movements for the 
advancement of agriculture and country life and 
to give advice to farmers on practical farm 
problems, and aid the county superintendent 
schools and the teachers in giving practica! 
education in agriculture and domestic science. 
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Nos. 130 and 130-A “Oliver” Single and Double 








Down Draft Forges 





LISTEN :—‘‘OLIVER”’ Forges are installed in 45 important Edu- 


cational Institutions. 


The most popular Forge on the market 


today. Built for practical purposes, by experts. 


Write for particulars to 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


New York 
Chicago 


Section 14 provides that the state shall “pay 
annually to school cities, towns and townships 
Maintaining such schools and departments an 
amount equal to two-thirds of the sum expended 
for instruction in vocational and technical sub- 
Jects, authorized and approved by the state board 
of education Such cost shall consist of the 
total raised by the local taxation and expended 
for the teachers of approved vocational and 
technical subjects. School cities, towns and 
townships that have paid claims for tuition in 
approved vocational schools shall be reimbursed 
by the state as provided by this act, to the ex- 
tent of one-half of the sums expended by such 
school cities and towns and townships in pay- 
ment of such claims.”’ No explanation is given 
of what the foregoing quotation means. 

“A state levy of 1 cent on each $100 is made 
for a fund to pay for vocational education as 
provided by this act.” 


MR. GREENWOOD RETIRES. 

Superinte ndent J. M. Greenwood, who for 
thirty-nine years has directed the public schools 
of Kansas City, retired on May 15 from active 
work. Upon acceptance of his resignation, the 
board elected him “advisory superintendent” at 
ah annual salary of $4,000. 

Mr. Greenwood was at the time of his resig- 
Nation the second oidest superintendent of 
schools in the United States, so far as length of 


Service js concerned. 

“¥ Greenwood was born in Illinois in 1837, 
a pre } i i 
a began his career as a teacher in Adair coun- 
y in the same state. He served two years in 


_ Union Army during the Civil War and after 
oa heady ter d out became an instructor in Can- 
Desert = Later he was made head of the 
Me —_ of Mathematics at the Kirksville, 
2 Hormal school from which institution he 

resigned to go to Kansas City. 
oe = . ', he took charge of the Kansas 
only a rhe community then numbered 
eensleted nhabitants and the teaching body 
200 pu; orty-nine instructors in charge of 
eeehe During the thirty-nine years of his 
ment Mr. Greenwood has seen the city 
lle great industrial and commercial 
children school enrollment of nearly 40,000 
. a i teaching corps of 950 teachers. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Practically every educational advance made in 
Kansas City was initiated by him and carried to 
successful conclusion under his guidance, 

As an educator, Mr. Greenwood has been a 
national leader for many years. In the councils 
of the National Education Association, he has 
been a familiar figure whose enthusiasm and 
fidelity contributed much to the success of the 
annual conventions. In 1875 Mr. Greenwood was 
president of the Missouri state teachers’ associa- 
tion. From 1876 to 1886 he was treasurer of the 
N. E. A., and in 1898 he was elected president. 
At various times he has acted on its important 
committees and has been chairman of depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Greenwood has been frequently. called 
upon to act as an expert advisor of school 
authorities and has had for many years the repu- 
tation of being one of the most progressive of a 
group of older school men. 


News of Superintendents 

Milwaukee,.Wis. Supt. Carroll G. Pearse has 
been reappointed for a three-year term. 

Monmouth, Ill. Supt. C. E. Joiner has been 
re-elected for a fifth term. 

Centralia, Wash. J. M. Layhue has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 

Alton, Ill. Supt. R. A. Haight has been re- 
elected for his thirty-fourth term. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. Supt. A. S. Anderson has 
been re-elected for another year. 

East Liverpool, O. Supt. F. H. Warren has 
been re-elected for a four-year term. Mr. War- 
ren’s salary for the ensuing year will be $2,700, 
$2,850 the second and third year and $2,950 the 
fourth year 

Supt. W. H. Bishop of Anadarko, Okla., has 
been re-elected at an increase of $200 per year 

The school committee of Cranston, R. L., has 
given the superintendent discretionary power in 
the establishment of annual promotions in five 
of the city schools. Formerly mid-year promo- 
tions were universal. 

Easton, Pa Robert E. Laramy of Phoenix- 
ville. Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Laramy entered upon his new posi- 
tion June 2nd 

Superintendent L. G. Morell of Alpena, Mich- 
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“The Engineering Features” 


connected with the ‘“‘layout’’ for a forge 
equipment should be entrusted only to an 
expert along this line. 


The arrangement of underground conduits 
for air pressure and carrying away the 
gases — 


The selection of pressure blower and ex- 
haust fan- 


The location of the motor, and whether to 
have them direct connected or belt driven — 


Are all of such vital importance and so nec- 
essary to successful operation, that the 
Oliver Machinery Co. makes a specialty of 
the above. Our engineering talent along 
these lines is second to none. We solicit 
the opportunity to make drawings to fit any 
room you now have or may want — 


To select the blowers, fans, motors, etc., and 
tell how much it would cost. 





igan, has been elected for the ensuing year at a 
salary of $2,000. This is an increase of $200. 

Quincy, lll. Supt. E. G. Bauman has been re- 
elected at a salary of $2,600. An increase of 
$100 per year was allowed. 

Superintendent Robert E. Rienow of Indepen- 
dence, Ia., has resigned to become dean of men 
at the University of Iowa. 

The Minnesota Educational Association has 
appointed a committee to formulate a minimum 
course of study for the elementary schools of 
the state. It is twofold, to suggest a kind and 
amount of work which all the elementary 
schools, rural and city, can cover so that removal 
from one place to another will not retard the 
child’s progress, and such that uniform state 
examinations can be based thereon. Mr. S. A. 
Challman, inspector of graded schools, is Chair- 
man and Supt. F. E. Lurton of Detroit, Secre- 
tary. 





MR. I. I. CAMMACK, 
Newly Elected Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo 
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ment. 
standard of perfection. 


equipment. 


your own plans and resources. 


Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 


Steel Lockers 
DeKalb and President Sts., 











FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board has _ pro- 
vided for the appointment of an assistant super- 
intendent to be selected next fall. The salary 
will be about $3,000 per year. The board be 
lieves that the removal of routine work from 
the hands of the superintendent will enable him 
to devote more time to the development of the 
school system. 

Departmental instruction for the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the New Orleans, La, 
public schools has been introduced, to take ef- 
fect in September. The experiment has been 
tried in a few schools and has worked satisfac- 
torily. 

Salem, Mass. The school board has author- 
ized the superintendent of schools to sign all 
requisitions for supplies on the purchasing 
agent. 

Governor Lister of Washington has announced 
the personnel of the state board of education 
recently named. The members are: Henry M. 
Hart, principal of the Lewis and Clark high 
school, Spokane; Frank B. Cooper, superinten- 
dent of schools, Seattle; W. E. Gamble, superin- 
tendent of schools of Okanogan county. 

Lawrence, Kans. Supt. F. P. Smith has 
adopted a new plan in holding grade meetings. 
He first calls for a single subject after which 
he brings several grades together for the con- 
sideration of the same. In one instance, Mr. 
Sm'‘th called together grades three, four, five and 
six to note all the words the children had mis 
spelled When the report was submitted and 
the results analyzed, it was found that the 
trouble arose from three sources: (a) mispro- 
nunciation of words, (b) misconception of mean 
ing, (c) carelessness, (d) not sufficient study of 
the words assigned, (e) uncommon words. 

Jamestown, N. D. Supt. E. R. Edwards has 


is the result of persistent thought, study and experi- 
We have worked out all of the details to a high 


Maybe we can help you decide some problem of 
Let us figure out the cost for you, so that 
you will have something tangible for the foundation of 


Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and 
will be sent on request with a copy of our booklet ‘The 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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made arrangements for the establishment of a 
“students’ bureau of labor” in the high school 
The plan is smilar to that attempted in the 
middle west and east and involves the employ 
ment of students during their spare t-me after 
noons and on Saturdays. Students are to re 
ceive compensation for their services and each 
will be given credit upon the books of the school. 

At the suggestion of Super:ntendent Gwinn 
the Board of Edueation of New Orleans recently 
adopted resolutions tending to abolish extrava 
gance and tending towards simplicity in both 
high and normal school graduations and also in 
exercises in connection with awarding certifi 
cates of attainment in the elementary schools. 
The resolutions adopted came from the Commit 
tee on Teachers and Instruction and were: 

“There having developed in the past few years 
a growing tendency to attach undue impor 
tance and ceremony to the awarding of certifi- 
cates of attainment to pupils who have success- 
fully completed the eighth grade work in the 
elementary schools until they now partake of 
the nature of formal graduation exercises, we 
recommend that it be the sense of this board 
that the words “Graduation Exercises” be omit- 
ted from the cards issued by the several schools, 
and that the exercises be made as simple and 
formal as possible.” 

“We also recommend that the cost and extra- 
vagance of pupils in the rivalry of dress and 
other attendant expenses at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Normal and High schools 
be discontinued and discouraged by the Board, 
and further that the Superintendent take up 
this matter with principals and pupils with 
a view of providing for a more uniform and in- 
expensive method of conducting these exer- 
cises.”’ 


Supt. N. B. Van Matre of Eureka, Cal., has 


perfected a plan by which he has been able to 
modernize the accounting system of his depart- 
ment. A scientific investigation of the expenses 
has resulted in a great saving of public school 
funds. 

Springfield, O. Supt. Carey Boggess has called 
attention to the need of supervision over those 
boys and girls who are obliged to leave school 
and enter a gainful occupation to help support 
the family It has been found that in many 


Pupils Respond 
to Picture Demonstrations 


You are assured of your pupils’ lively interest —if 
you demonstrate your lessons with the vivid, lifelike 
pictures projected by the perfect stereopticon. Lift your 
lessons from the level of ‘‘just lessons’’ to real, interest 
creating, mind-impressing hours of profitable teaching 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


the instrument that most successfully meets the require- 
ments of teachers at a moderate price. 


ticon now only $25. Opaque attachment for photographs, 
maps, postcards, etc , $30. 


Write today for ‘Descriptive Circular, showing 
other models as well. 


Bausch £5 fomb Optical ©. 


551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 







Model C Balop- 


Sent prepaid. 


cases the boys are apt to cease work and being 
still under age and outside of the jurisdiction 
of the truant officers are liable to contract bad 


habits. Steps are to be taken to make it pos 
sible for the truant officer to look after these 
cases. Girls under sixteen years of age are not 
employed thereby leaving only the boys to be 
taken care of. 

Paducah, Ky. Supt. J. A. Carnagey has an 
nounced that the public schools will hold ses 
sions every Saturday from May first until the 
end of the school year. The change was made 
necessary because of the time lost during the 
recent floods. More than two weeks were sacr!- 
ficed. 

Nashville, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted a recommendation that the city council 
be requested to permit children fourteen years 
of age the privilege of entering the evening 
schools. It is proposed by this means to com- 
ply with the provisions of the state school law. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Supt. C. M. Cole has 
transferred the course in American history from 
the senior year of high school to the eighth 
grade The change was made for the purpose of 
permitting pupils who do not enter high school 
to take the study. 

Winfield, Kans. The school board has intro- 
duced departmental teaching in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The two grades will be combined 
in one building and each of the teachers will be 
designated for one special subject instead of 
being compelled to teach all the grade studies 

St. Paul, Minn. The board of education has 
reorganized the administrative work of the sup- 
erintendent’s office following a report of the 
committee on schools 

The position of office assistant has been cre 
ated with a salary of $1,500. The assistant is 
expected to relieve the superintendent of much 
routine work. Other appointments w:ll include 
an information clerk and a secretary to the sup- 
erintendent. 

The organization is expected to result in an 
increased efficiency of the superintendents 
office. 

Boston, Mass. Acting upon the advice of Supt 
F. B. Dyer, the school committee has fixed the 
appointment of teachers on the basis of one 
teacher for every forty-two pupils in the first 
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Here is one of our TYPICAL 


double-tier high school installations. 


When we say typical we mean the quality of all is 
typical. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS have 
for quality. 
Ask the man who uses DURAND LOCKERS. 


Write today for Catalog and Prices. 


Durand Steel Locker Company 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., 


775 American Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





grades and one teacher for every forty-four 
pupils in the other grades of the elementary 
schools. 

Norfolk, Va. The adoption of more stringent 
rules or the abolishment of corporal punish- 
ment as a means of discipline will shortly be 
considered by the school board. Instructors 
have been brought into court following the chas- 
tisement of certain pupils and it is the belief of 
the school authorities that no good can come 
to the schools by the frequent appearance of 
teachers to answer to assault charges. 

The rules of the board at the present time 
require that teachers and principals must use 
all ordinary methods in securing good order. 
Corporal punishment shall not be administered 
except in cases of flagrant offenses or after less 
severe measures have failed to take the de- 
sired effect. 

The punishment is administered after school 
hours in the presence of the teacher and prin- 
cipal and reports must be made of all cases. 
The reports must contain the name of the pupil, 
the cause of punishment and the number of such 
cases, 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of Supt. Carroll G. 
Pearse that graduates of outside normal schools, 
to a limited number, be allowed to compete with 
Milwaukee applicants for pos tions on the teach- 
ng force. Graduates from the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal school are to be given. the same preference 

in the past Information will be gathered re- 
garding graduates from other normal schools be- 
fore definite action is taken. 7 

It has been found that outside teachers who 
apply for positions have had years of experience 
before completion of their normal school course 

d these are sometimes engaged to take charge 
of classes that call for experience which Mil- 

iukee girls have not It is thought that not 

re than ten applications would be received 

m outside sources. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Supt. W. B. Arbaugh, Ypsilanti, Mich., has 
n unanimously re-elected for his fourth three- 
r term The school board has granted Mr 
augh an increase of $500.00 in salary, mak- 
the annual remuneration $2,500 
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Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
s# AUGUST 25-30, 1913 Js 


Under the Patronage of 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


PRESIDENT SEHECRETARY-GENERAL 
CHARLES W,. ELtot, President Emer- Dr. THOMAS A. Story, Professor of 
itus, Harvard University. Hygiene, College of the City of New 
VICE-PRESIDENTS York, New York City, U. S. A. 


DR WILLIAM H. WELCH, Professor of TREASURER-GENERAL 
Pathology,Johns Hopkins University. joux 4. LASCELLES, Vice-President 


Dk. HENRY P. WALcotTr, Chairman Marine National Bank, Buffalo, New 
Massachusetts Board of Health. York, U.S 


Preceding Congresses : 


Nuremberg 1904 attendance 4,000 
London 1907 " 5,000 
Paris 1910 * 8,000 
Buffalo 1913 Expected 10,000 


This Congress will bring together thousands of people inter- 
ested in school work. 


always been noted One of the features of the Congress will be a Scientific and 
Commercial Exhibit in the Auditorium, a room containing over 


48,000 square feet of floor space. 
Applications for space and further information may be ob- 


tained by addressing 


RANDOLPH McNUTT, Chairman Exhibition Committee, 


New York, N. Y. 020 White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Urbana, Ill. Supt. A. P. Johnson has been re- position on the faculty of the Wayne State Nor- 
elected at a salary of $2,300 per year. mal School. Mr. Bowen took up his new work 
Beatrice, Neb. Supt. W. H. Coleman has been’ June 2 
re-elected for his third term. Kansas City, Kans. Supt. M. E. Pearson has 
Providence, R. I. Charles F. Towne has been been re-elected for his seventh term. 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools Carthage, Mo. Supt. J. M. White has been re- 
with a salary of $2,500 per year. elected after a service of twenty years in the 
Charles L. McLane has resigned as superinten schools. Mr. White first assumed the office in 
dent of the Fresno, Cal., city schools to devote 1885 resigning to become associated with the 
his entire time to the Fresno state normal school state university. In 1903 he again became the 
of which he is president. head of the schools and has continued in office 


Spokane, Wash. Superintendent Bruce M until the present time. 
Watson has been re-elected for a term of two Supt. J. G. Collicott of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
years. The school board has increased his sal- been re-elected. 


ary to $4,500 per year. Vicksburg, Miss. J. P. Carr has been re- 
Supt. F. N. Tracy has been re-elected head of elected superintendent of schools. 
the public schools of Kankakee, [1] Antigo, Wis. R. A. Brandt has been re-elected 


Iola, Kans. Supt. C. C. Brown has been re superintendent at a salary of $2,100. 
elected. Parsons, Kans. Supt. F. L. Pinet has been re- 
Keosauqua, Iowa. The school board has re- elected at a salary of $2,100. 


elected Supt. Leon O. Smith and has voted him 
a substantial increase in salary. 


Aurora, Ill. C. M. Bardwell has been re-elected 
superintendent of the East Side schools at an 


; 
i 
5 
: 
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Guthrie, Okla. By unanimous vote the school increased salary of $3,350. 


board of Guthrie, Okla., has re-elected Supt. F. 
D. Brooks for a term of two years. Without 
solicitation on Mr. Brooks’ part the board in 
creased his salary to $2,200 for next year and 
$2,400 for the year following. Mr. Brooks is 
spending the summer at Teachers’ College doing 
graduate work in school administration. 

Aberdeen, S. D. Supt. H. C. Johnson has been 
re-elected at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

Humboldt, Tenn. H. H. Ellis has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 

Salina, Kansas. The school board has elected 
Miss Mary Moore as superintendent of schools 

Davenport, Ia. Supt. F. L. Smart has been re- 
elected at a salary of $3,600 per year. 

Ames, Ia. F. W. Hicks has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools. 

Faribault, Minn John Monroe has been re 
elected superintendent of schools 

Beverly, Mass. Supt. R. O. Small has been re 
elected. 

Supt. D. E. Hickey has been re-elected for the 
third term at South St. Paul, Minn 

Red Wing, Minn. John L. Silvernale has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools 

Mr. O. R. Bowen, formerly superintendent of 
schools at West Point, Neb., has accepted a 


Massillon, O. Supt. L. E. York has been re 
elected for a four-year term. Mr. York’s salary 
was increased to $2,500. 

Supt. Henry G. Brown of Lebanon, Ind., has 
been appointed a member of the Indiana State 
Board of Education, to serve under the “voca 
tional education law” passed recently by the 
legislature. This act increases the membership 
of the board to thirteen, an increase of three. 
Of the other two new appointees, one is a repre- 
sentative of organized labor and the other is a 
manufacturer. 

Elgin, Ill. Supt. Robert I. White has been re 
elected for his seventh term 

Wardner, Ida. Supt. J. A. Hibbard has been 
re-elected 

Supt. W. E. Hoover of Fargo, N. D., has been 
re-elected with an increase in salary from $3,000 
to $3,250 per year. The election followed a 
bitter fight waged by four members of the board 
against Mr. Hoover, extending over a time 
period of more than a year. The contest cul 
minated in the April school election when the 
voters returned to office a majority of members 
of the board who were known to be favorable to 
Mr. Hoover. The four anti-Hoover members re- 
signed immediately following the election 























WRITE US 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEWS. 

Dodge City, Kans. Preparation has been made 
for the addition of agriculture, domestic science 
and manual training to the high-school curricu- 
lum. The action taken by the school board 
leaves only one of the seventy-two second-class 
cities in the state without industrial education. 

Suggestions for plans for the courses of study 
and equipment of the Francis T. Nicholls indus- 
trial school, now erected and the Isaac Delgado 
Central Trades School, to be erected, are being 
sought by the school authorities of New Orleans. 
For the Delgado school a fund of $850,000 will 
be available; which is a legacy left to the city 
to establish a trades school for boys. The 
Nicholls school was built by the city and is the 
first public school to be devoted to vocational 
training. As the Delgado legacy provided for a 
boys’ school it was decided to use the Nicholls 
school for girls only. 

Several conferences have been had with the 
Board of Education and taking advantage of the 
presence of C. A. Prosser, secretary of the na- 
tional board for the promotion of industrial and 
vocational education, who was in the city during 
the state teachers’ convention, Mr. Prosser was 
invited to the conference and gave many valu- 
able suggestions. Later a conference was held 
in which the factories inspectors, Public School 
Alliance officials, heads of department stores, 
members of the Playgrounds Commission and 
other civic bodies were invited. 

The board is seeking light from every source 
to guide it in establishing the courses of study 
and installing equipment and as it is a move- 
ment new to the school authorities of New 
Orleans it is proceeding slowly and carefully. 
The Nicholls school will be equipped in time for 
its opening in the Fall term 

Fall River, Mass 
and departments at 
contemplated upon the 


Radical changes in studies 
Durfee high school are 
ning of the new tech- 


nical high school It is nned to make the 
Durfee schcoi a preparator) hool and to re- 
servé the technical school for the finishing 


touches in education along industria] and busi- 
ness lines. In arranging the courses and de- 
partments, special attention will be given to the 
commercial and business end of the textile in- 
dustry 
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CARTHAGE, 


The New York City board of education has 
authorized an investigation into vocational guid- 


ance by the committee on high schools. Public 
hearings will be held and a report submitted to 
the board. 

Chicago, Ill. Practical instruction for plumb- 
ers’ apprentices has been provided in the Lane 
Technical High School by the vocational depart- 
ment of the public schools. 

Arrangements have been made between the 
plumbers’ union and the master plumbers’ asso- 
ciation whereby boys may attend school one-half 
day each week, receiving full wages for the time 
spent in study. 

The work will consist of instruction in sanita- 
tion, plumbing, designing and installation, math- 
ematics and applied English and history. 

Parsons, Kans. The board of education has 
added vocational training to the work of the 
grades. The installation will cost about $2,000 
for the first year. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The co-operative course for 
high-school students has been extended to the 
commercial course so that both boys and girls 
are now able to earn wages white they are secur- 
ing an education. It is expected that the new 
course will cover a period of two years. After 
the first year, boys and girls will alternate, one 
week being spent in school and the next at 
work. The new course will, in a large measure, 
take the place of the business colleges. 

Fitchburg, Mass. A vocational school for girls 
over seventeen years of age who are employed 
during the day is being discussed by the sub- 
committee of the board of education. The idea 
is a new one and only a few cities in the state 
have adopted it. 

The new school is advocated by the Massachu- 
setts state board of education and will be 
equipped to teach household arts, including cook- 
ing. sewing, housekeeping and millinery. No 
academic work will be pursued and the previous 
schooling of the girls who attend will not be 
taken into consideration. 

The school will come under the general voca- 
tional-school law and will, if approved, receive 
state aid to the extent of one-half the expense 
of operation. Under the rules of the State 


Board of Education all moneys derived from the 
sale of goods manufactured, or prepared, and 


COMPLETE GROUP OF MR. W. E. DAVIS’ 
NATURAL SCIENCE COLLECTIONS. 


Scientific and Commercial 





Specimens of all kinds from all industries, with a 
complete authentic description of each, beginning with 
the RAW product carried up to the FINISHED article. 
Giving the various PROCESSES of manufacture. 


MAKING the most COMPLETE and COMPREHEN. 
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GRAPHY and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE. 
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sold by the school, must be applied to the con- 
duct of classes. Tuition fees are expressly 
prohibited. 

A summer vocational school will be opened on 
July 7, by the school board of Baltimore for 
boys and girls over fourteen years of age who 
are not enrolled in a regular day school. For 
boys, courses in woodworking, sheet metal work, 
and printing will be offered; for girls, courses 
have been arranged in dressmaking and millin- 
ery, and cooking and housekeeping. The in- 
structors are skilled journeymen in the trades 
represented, and the women teachers are ex- 
perienced housekeepers. 


PENNSYLVANIA VOCATION LAW 

The measure establishing vocational educa- 
tion for the public-school system of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for state reimbursement of school 
districts at the rate of two-thirds of the amount 
expended by them for such instruction, became 
a law on May first by approval of Governor 
Tener. 

The law defines and establishes vocational, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and household arts educa- 
tion and provides that such courses may be cre- 
ated under supervision of the state board of 
education, which is to name experts to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of stand- 
ards. 

The administration is to be in the hands of 
local school boards which may combine for 
schools in any of the branches and also arrange 
for evening or part day-time classes in addi- 
tion to regular day courses. Provision is made 
that pupils of districts which do not have such 
courses may receive instruction in another dis- 
trict under certain conditions. 

The provision for state aid is for annual pay- 
ments to districts maintaining such department 
of “an amount equal to two-thirds the sum which 
has been expended during the previous school 
year” for instruction “in practical subjects and 
such related technical and academic subjects as 
may be necessary to complete well-rounded 
courses of training.’”’ No district may receive 
more than $5,000 a year. School districts that 
have paid claims for tuition in approved local 
or joint schools or departments are to be reim- 
bursed to extent of one-half of the cost of such 
claims. The statement of expenditures is to 
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Healthy Children 











A school superintendent has collected data bearing on the relation between 
healthful schools and healthy children. 


is not really healthful 


He found that a school that is only cleaned with soap, soap powders or soda, 


Also that cleaning with CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM means increased clean- 
liness; protection against disease; fewer absentees, and reduced expenses. 


CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM is a better cleanser than soap; a more powerful 
germicide than Carbolic Acid, and cheaper than either. 
It is absolutely safe to handle. 
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WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 East 42d Street 


be presented to the superintendent of public in- 
struction by July 10 annually. 

Dr. J. George Becht, secretary of the state 
board of education, in speaking of the law said 
recently: 

“In extending the educational system through 
the vocational education act, which has just been 
signed by the Governor, Pennsylvania puts her- 
self among the leaders of the states in this im- 
portant department of public education. The 
State Board of Education is authorized to inves- 
tigate the subject in general and to render as- 
sistance in the introduction of industrial, agri- 
cultural and household arts education, to assist 
in establishing schools and departments and to 
inspect and approve such schools as are pro- 
vided for in the act. 

“The purpose of this form of education is to 
give such training as is needed: 

“First, That we may have more efficient men 
and women in the industrial and vocational 
walks of life. 

“Second, That by means of this practical form 
of education we shall be able to hold in check, 
during the critical period of youth, the many 
children who react adversely to book training 
in our schools and consequently leave on one 
pretext or another. 

“Third, That this large body of young people 
may be kept from entering upon duties and 
occupations where their development is likely to 
be arrested early and thus prevent growth to- 
ward wider efficiency. 

“This form of education will reach four 
groups: - 

“First, Those boys and girls who are com- 
pelled by reason of home conditions to leave 
school at the close of the compulsory school age 
and who will thus never have an opportunity to 
attain high schools. 

“Second, It will provide for these pupils who 
may take some part of a high school course but 
who are unable, by reason of financial or other 
conditions, to complete it. 

“Third, It will provide a means for continuing 
the education of those who are now at work in 
the industries. 

“Fourth, Provision can be made for those who 
will complete the high school course, but who 
ire unable to enter college. 


“It will be recalled that the bill provides for 
part day-time and also for evening classes, 

“The schools have been severely criticised be- 
cause so large a number of children have no 
definite preparation for specific work when they 
leave school. With vocational schools estab- 
lished throughout the state children will have a 
means for securing definite instruction for par- 
ticular activities. 

“On account of the great variety of industries 
in Pennsylvania the process of administration 
will be somewhat difficult and complicated. It 
involves a tremendous responsibility but, if the 
legislature in its wisdom will make the neces- 
sary appropriation, the successful development 
of the system along these new lines will be a 
question of comparatively short time.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, O. A report of the vocational guid- 
ance committee of the Schoolmasters’ Club rec- 
ommends the establishment of courses in the 
public schools which shall facilitate the choosing 
of life vocations and the preparation for the 
work selected. 

The committee’s recommendations, although 
tentative are broad in their scope and embrace 
the entire school system from the primary 
grades through the high school. The further 
establishment of intermediate schools, between 
elementary and high schools, is also urged. 
These schools are to include the students from 
the seventh and eighth grades and from the first 
year of high school. 

In order to have the requisite results the com- 
mittee would incorporate the following ideas: 

1. Establishment of differentiated courses in 
elementary and high schools for the develop- 
ment of life career motives 
9 Establishment of agencies for the discov- 


ery of natural abilities and tendencies at differ- 
ent periods in the child’s life. 

8. Provision for expert counsel and advice in 
the preparation of courses of study and special 
study leading to chosen vocations 

4. The gathering, classifying and distribution 
of material which shall give information about 
vocations. 


New York City, N. Y. 


5. The establishment of a centralized agency 
for the unifying of the various divisions of the 
work and for attaching a definite purpose to 
each, also, to exercise, as far as possible, an 
oversight over boys and girls in active voca- 
tional life until they reach the age of eighteen 
years. 

It is pointed out in the report of the com- 
mittee that intelligent guidance of pupils into 
vocations involves definite knowledge upon at 
least two important points: Familiarity with 
the character and needs of available occupa- 
tions and familiarity with particular capacities, 
tastes and needs of the individual student. The 
former would include information concerning 
local industries and occupations, including lists 
and classifications; a knowledge of apprentice- 
ship systems now in practice; familiarity with 
vocational schools and courses; a study of con- 
ditions of success in the different vocations. 
The information would be obtained from em- 
ployers, statistical records of industries, ete., 
and would relate to numbers, rates of wages, 
physical conditions, etc. 

The latter would embrace a study of the ap- 
plicant which would include a knowledge of his 
previous education, physical condition, natural 
ability for a given vocation, earlier employ- 
ments, personal ambitions and psychological 
tests to determine special fitness for a particular 
line of work. 

Attention is called to the lack of an adequate 
preparation in the grades for the life work of 
the students. This was found to be the greatest 
reason for children leaving school and entering 
the industrial field, and gave rise to a bad con- 
dition in the presentday schools—that of too 
early withdrawals. The remedy as suggested 
by the report is as follows: 

In the elementary schools there should be a 
broadening of the course of study to include 
activities for the development of concrete ex- 
pression and relation of work in the schools to 
life experiences. Incentive to effort by appeal to 
the concrete interests of the child is held most 
important 

In the higher grades, including the high school, 
a definite appeal should be made to the students 
for an interest and purpose in the studies pur- 
sued 
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The New High School at Van Wert, Ohio IS 
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FRANK L. PACKARD, Architect, Columbus, O. 


which is described on another page of this issue of 


this Journal is equipped throughout with Slate 
Blackboards. 


Note, Mr. School Board Member, Mr. Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Mr. School Architect, the quiet harmony 
of the classrooms. It is there, you can almost feel it. 


You know the writing surface is perfect. You know that 
slate makes the only perfect blackboard surface. You know the 
Van Wert High School has excellent slate blackboards. 


You can have slate blackboards in your school building if 
you will only specify them. 


ERGO---SPECIFY SLATE---ALWAYS 
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18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 








2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 
S Do not warp. 
6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 
11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 
14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. Lehigh Struc. Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Alpha Slate Company, Bangor, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Hamman Structural Slate Co., Bangor, pa. M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
William Harding & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. J. F. Unger Slate Co., Slatington, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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If you want something specially fine for your sten- 
cil work, try Devoe Peacock Dyes. 


complete pamphlet and color card. 


You should have for ready reference our 
1913 artistic catalogue of school and other art 


supplies; a reliable guide in buying. 


request. Write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street 
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NEWARK, OHIO, PLAYGROUND 
CAMPAIGN. 


In December, 1912, the board of education of 
Newark, Ohio, purchased a seven acre tract of 
land situated in the residence portion of the city 
for a High School Athletic field and public play- 
ground, at a cost of $5,100. It was the intention 
of the board at the time to equip this ground, 
but it became apparent a few months later that 
the finances of the school treasury would not 
permit this for two or three years. 

There had been some agitation by the local 
business organization and public spirited citi- 
zens for playgrounds in Newark. In view of 
these facts the superintendent of schools and 
the high school principal asked permission of 
the board of education to carry on a campaign 
to raise $3,000 by public subscription during the 
April vacation week. Before seeking this per- 
mission the assistance of all city teachers was 
obtained, as well as the promise from the high 
school pupils to give up their vacation week to 
this campaign. The campaign opened on March 
3ist and at the end of the first day $1,478.00 was 
secured. At the end of the second day over 

2,500, and the campaign closed the third day 
with over $4,100.00 Since the close of the cam- 
paign an additional $1,300 has been given, mak- 


ing a total of approximately $5,400 for play- 
grounds in Newark. The success of the cam- 
paign was due entirely to the careful plan 


worked out in detail by the superintendent and 
the principal of the hizh school. The essentials 
of this plan may be of iiterest. 

(1) The superintendent of schools and the 
principal of the high school cffected the organ- 
ization and supervised every move 

(2) Every teacher in the city made a contribu- 
t'on but did no soliciting. 


5 ypcee School 
Water Colors 
in boxes are spe- 
cially made for 
children’s color 
study. 
true in color, uni- 
form in texture, 
highest quality. 
Come in cakes, 
half-pans ortubes. 


1312-1314 Grand Avenue 
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We can save you money on school crayons. 
a full and fair comparison of prices and quality. 
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Made under a process that ensures freedom from grit and 
all unhealthy substances. 
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All we ask is 


Drawing 
Wax 


Chalk ® Wax 


Make clear and distinct marks. 


You can’t know how cheaply the very best crayons are 


sold until you 


LET 





Dept. 25 
Kansas City 


(3) Every pupil of the city was given an op- 
portunity to contribute. 

(4) The Press of the city carried all campaign 
matter free, and were loyal to the cause. Care- 
fully prepared “stories” were supplied to each of 
the newspapers for several weeks preceding the 
campaign. Photographs, statistics, and interest- 
ing facts about playgrounds were prepared and 
printed. 

(5) The women’s clubs were interested. 

(6) Many ministers made special mention of 
the movement in their pulpits. 

(7) The board of trade endorsed it. 

(8) The board of education were highly inter- 
ested and is the custodian of the funds. 

(9) The six hundred high school students were 
divided into thirty teams of twenty pupils each, 
who did the soliciting. Everything was perfectly 
organized and at a stipulated time each day all 
teams met to report. The enthusiasm was great. 
It should be remembered that this campaign 
was waged during the week following the de- 
structive floods in Central Ohio, and that New- 
ark business men were liberal contributors to 
relief funds made necessary by the floods. Also 
that within the same year almost one hundred 
thousand dollars have been contributed by citi- 
zens for the benefit of four prominent charitable 
and public institutions. 

It is planned that with the fund which has 
been secured as a beginning, that Newark will 
soon have one of the most complete systems of 
public playgrounds of any city of its size. The 
whole will be correlated with the educational 
system and under the direct control of the city 
board of education. 


HANDLING WAGON SERVICE. 

The centralization of rural schools has brought 
with it a number of most interesting problems 
in school administration. Not the least of these 
is the transportation of pupils living long dis- 
tances from the schoolhouse. 

The matter of finding suitable conveyances 
and of manning these with drivers who are fit 
guardians and companions of the children are 
readily solved by a careful principal and a cir- 
cumspect school board. Certain small details 
of management, however, sometimes gives con- 
siderable trouble such as the rules for the con- 
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The Colonial Crayon Co. 


Akron, 0. 


duct of drivers and of children and the manner 
in which routes are laid out. 

As one contribution to this problem, Supt. J. 
M. Markel has devised a most complete set of 
rules for the use of drivers and patrons of the 
wagon service in force in the consolidated school 
at Buhl, Idaho. In this school ten wagons haul 
each day a total of 234 pupils to and from school, 

The following form includes the entire rules 
and route sheet which, without further instruc- 
tions or help, controls every detail of the wagon 
service: 

GENERAL, 

1. The wagons are for the accommodation of pupils 
and shall be used for school purposes only. 

2. A copy of these rules, with route sheet attached, 
shall be furnished each family accommodated by the 
service. 

3. Routes are established and drivers employed by 
the board of education; time schedules and regula- 
tions governing conduct on wagons are made by the 
principal. 

4. Necessary complaints should be made to the 
principal or secretary of the board of trustees. 

5. Parents are urged to co-operate with drivers and 
school authorities in rendering good service for the 
whole district 

DRIVERS 

1. Drivers shall furnish such horses and harness 
as will insure reasonably safe transportation of chil 
dren. 

2. Drivers will exercise care to protect the wagons 
from unnecessary damage 

3. Drivers are in full authority as to the adjust- 
ment of curtains and shall see that they are fastened 
either up or down. 

4. Each driver must drive his own wagon except 
when unable to do so because of illness or other valid 
excuse. If compelled to employ a substitute the one 
so employed must be an adult capable of doing the 
work required of drivers 

5. Drivers are required to receive and deliver their 
pupils at the places designated by the principal. 

6. Drivers shall make such reports at the end of 
each month as the principal may require. 

7. Drivers must keep their watches with the time 
furnished by the principal. 

8. Drivers have full power to discipline children 
and must protect pupils against violence and indecent 
language. 

PUPILS, 

1. Pupils must be at place appointed for taking 
wagon at time indicated on route sheet. The driver 
is not allowed to wait over five minutes and not that 
long continuously. 

2. Pupils whose parents censure the drivers in 
presence of pupils on the wagon or elsewhere may be 
excluded from the privilege of the wagon 

3. Pupils must not engage in boisterous or dis- 
orderly conduct on the wagons nor use profane or in- 
decent language. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PaRMENTERCRavoN Co,, 
WALTHAM MASS. U. S.A. hy 
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Best in 1913 


Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie's limpid waters, where the air 
is pure and the sky is blue. 


Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material, 
and to be absolutely free from plaster of paris. 


Factory 
Sandusky, Ohio 


1 Pupils must obey the driver as to getting on and 
off the wagon, assignment of place to sit, and such 
other regulations as will insure the greatest comfort 
to all. 

PATRONS. 

Don't magnify trifles. Don't expect perfect service 
under imperfect conditions. Assist the drivers. De 
mand respectful obedience from your children. Co 
operate with the teachers. — . ; 

A copy of the rules is given to each driver 
and must be carried with him every day. A 
copy is also sent to each family to be hung up 
in some convenient place where it can be con- 
stantly referred to. 

Route Sheet. 


Stopping Place Time—Good RoadsTime—Bad Roads 

(Space for 25 stopping places.) 

The route sheet contains a full list of all the 
stopping places which the wagons make and 
also the time when they may be expected at 
each place. The columns “good roads” and 
“bad roads” are kept because in wet weather 
the wagons naturally consume more time in 
covering the distance from the first stop to the 
school. The wagons accordingly start earlier 
and the children are expected to be ready 
earlier. 

The second form is a report which each driver 
must make monthly to the school board to show 
that he has done the work expected of him. 


Driver’s Report. 

POD a5 5 05 oo VTS SONATE OEE EE 190 5 HERR 
ROUtG ..kus iad rete Race eka’ See wiaanae 

SPO eeE Ore ee TL eee 
Number of families served........ gs eb ee veewes 
NUMDOP GCE DUDIS CR TOME. «0.5.0.5 ci0:c te cee cceasee 
Number Of MiH@S tPAVGIOd. ....ccccccccsccscsess 
INCOR GE TRO CI so ok cas boc cecccsesg coves 
Number of times substitutes are sent.......... 


(Leave with Superintendent on Monday follow- 
ing close of the month.) 


New Rules for Dubuque. 

The Board of Education of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
recently made some radical revisions in its rules 
and regulations. 

The number of standing committees has been 


The American Crayon Company 


reduced from seven to four, eliminating one or 
two committees that were largely useless and 
distributing the useful functions of the three 
discarded committees among the remaining four. 
The committees, as newly constituted, are the 
committees on Education, Buildings and 
Grounds, Supplies, and Finance. 

The committee on education takes over the 
functions of the former committees on teachers, 
textbooks, course of study and examination of 
teachers. 

The remaining three committees are described 
by their names. It will be seen that four com- 
mittees, with the titles and functions indicated, 
will cover economically and effectively the work 
of practically any board of education. 

Besides providing for a reduction in the num- 
ber of committees, the rules of the Dubuque 
Board have undergone a careful revision as to 
the work and responsibilities of janitors, the 
duties of the secretary, the ust of the school 
playgrounds, and a variety of other topics. 

More liberal provision, too, is made in case of 
teachers’ absence, the following rule being sub- 
stituted for the former regulation: 

“Teachers absent from school an account of 
sickness certified to by a physician, or because 
of a death in their immediate household family, 
or from quarantine certified to by the Board of 
Health, may be absent three days without loss 
of pay. If absent more than three days they 
shall receive half pay from the fourth to the 
tenth day inclusive. After the tenth day, they 
shall be entitled to no further pay.” 

In general, the new rules are calculated to 
make for economy and increased efficiency in 
the forms of administration, and mark a dis- 
tinctly forward and progressive attitude among 
the members of the Dubuque Board of Educa- 
tion. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The city of Minneapolis, Minn., is considering 
the organization, under an ordinance introduced 
in the common council, of a municipal building 
commission. This commission is to take charge 
of all public building projects, including school- 
houses. It is planned that the commission shall 
purchase from competent experts all plans for 
buildings, bridges, etc, and shall have them 


Eastern Office and 
Warehouse 
Waltham, Mass. 





constructed under the superintendence of its 
own engineers. It is claimed that big savings 
can be made. 

Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a policy which prohibits in the future 
the furnishing of supplies by any member of 
the board and also forbids the payment of any 
incividual member for supplies purchased for 
the schools. During a recent campaign charges 
were directed against the board and it was 
thought advisable to prevent the possibility of 
any suspicion being lodged against the members. 

The school board of Syracuse, N. Y., has con- 
sidered the proposition of adopting buckwheat 
coal as a fuel for certain school buildings. It 
was found that in some cases only a change of 
grates would be necessary and that a material 
saving could be effected by the substitution of 
smaller sized coal. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 12-16. North Carolina Colored Teachers’ 
Association at Kittrell College. 

June 18-19. West Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association at Parkersburg. C. P. Murray, Wil- 
liamson, secy. 

June 24-26. Society for Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education at Minneapolis. 

June 24-27. Maryland Teachers’ Association 
at Annapolis. H. D. Caldwell, Chesapeake City, 
secy. 

June 24-27. Ohio Teachers’ 
Cedar Point. H. W. 
secy. 

June 30-July 4. Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of Maine at Castine. 

June 30-July 3. Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at New Orleans. 

July 2-15. National Conference on Education 
of Dependent, Backward, Truant and Delinquent 
Children at Seattle, Wash. E. L. Coffeen, West- 
boro, Mass., secy. 


Association at 
Kerchner, Cedar Point, 


July 1-4. American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
July 7-11. Utah State Teachers’ Association 


at Salt Lake City. 
City, secy. 

July 7-11. National Education Association at 
Salt Lake City. 


Miss Ivy Williams, Salt Lake 








Louis, Mo.,, 

Book II. A Handbook of Health. 65 cts., net. Postpaid : ' 
tem. For nearly fifteen years I have devoted my time to teaching short 
and legibility of the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand cannot be attained 


} 

G “My year’s experience teaching the * * * * light-line system has served 

Book I. The Child’s Day. 40 cents, net. Postpaid to show to my entire satisfaction that the ten years spent in St. 
’ with the Isaac Pitman shorthand were years spent in the right direction 
| “In my opinion there is no rival in shorthand to the Isaac Pitman sys 
“ : : : hand; having studied and taught several of the ‘Pitmanic’ and Light-line 
The everyday facts are treated in a sensible way and in a way | systems. and today I am fully convinced that the high degree of brevity 

which makes them interesting and worth while.” 
| by any other system. The Isaac Pitman system, as presented in the latest 
edition of the ‘Course,’ is logically arranged so that the entire subject is 


readily grasped by the beginner. There is an almost inexhaustible supply 
of shorthand literature into which the system has been translated, for the 


benefit and encouragement of the ambitious student. No system could be 

TH T K MIFFLIN TEXTB OKS more simple and scientific. Accuracy and speed are possible with the Isaac 
Pitman system and readable notes are the result. The amount of time and 

labor required for placing students in positions and able to meet all the 

iN UNITED STATES HISTORY stenographic requirements through the ‘light-line’ systems would put them, 

if studying the Isaac Pitman system, on a stronger foundation and a higher 

plane of efficiency. Many who are capable of judging are recognizing this 


Be ok Tappan’s Elementary History of Our to be the coming ‘universal system’ and the sooner it is adopted the better 


it will be for the students in classroom and all offices throughout the land 
22 > . where the best is desired.’—0O. D. Norton, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash 
Country. 65 cts., net. Postpaid 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the New York 


. ‘ ’ ‘ | B l of Educati the Teaching of Shorthand in thigh Schools, " 1 paurtic- 
Book IT. Thwaites and Kendall s History of the : dens a @ oes Matemumediiees Caates for Teachers. 7 ane 
United States. $1.00, net. Postpaid 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


‘The Thwaites and Kendall History bears the stamp of thorough, | 

| 

historical scholarship. It is well balanced and proportioned. It 
stresses the essential and important. It makes clear the logic of 
| 


events. Its diction and style are intelligible and interesting for 
children.” 


DURELL’S ARITHMETICS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Efficient -:- Practical -:- Interesting 
Boston New York Chicago | 


. i cae | TWO and THREE-BOOK SERIES 


e > EE our attractive line of engraved | 
lhartin Ss designs for =e of school: The 
quality does not suffer by comparison. 

iplomaS For samples and prices address CH ARLES E. MERRI LL Cc O M PANY 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 432 Fourth Ave., New York 323-325 East 23rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. | oe) = ae 
Educational Building New York City Publishers of School and College Text-Books 





They solve the Arithmetic Problem. Let us tell you how. 


Intentionally Good 


plans and charts and genealogical tables, which aid and the teacher’s skill the end purpose may 
> th ij es y of the essentials of early be accomplished. 
>, Sn iil ‘= help much in the study of | als y I 
_— European history. There is a good bibliography 


=e 


MH ("3 and an index. . Sree Demnveer. bhi 
RB va ha : ; . : By Stephen Sheldon Colvin and William Chan- 
‘“ . ! | 


Vf ) The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. dler Bagley. 336 pages. Price, $1.00, net. The 
\ ‘ Edited by Geo. B. Aiton, State High School Macmillan Co., New York 
Le | hI hi il uC y Geo. B. mn, Ste é +3 k. 
RM A nL hil = = Inspector, Minneapolis, Minn. 314 pages. Price, Teachers in general will not find much that 
ft ee] ill te 

Coe 


$0.45. Rand McNally & Co., New York. they care for in this book; it is a purely psycho- 
The autobiography of Franklin is of perennial jogical treatise, and although the matter is in- 
: interest. It will help the young imagination. eresting in itself. i . 75 specialists wt 
Selected Lyrics. There is something so distinctively American in ‘hia aaa a shail an ce ce. eee 
his life that every boy and girl should have’ ain divisions are: 1. General principles of be- 
) more than a speaking acquaintance with one of havior (consciousness and feelings). 2 Me- 
This latest addition to the Riverside Litera- the unique characters of early American history. chanical modes of behavior (nerves instincts 
ture series contains lyrics selected from the There are aids to the study of Franklin at the habits). 3.. Controlled behavior lasmaadiaes 
poems of Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper and back of the book. Among these are a chrono- memory, higher processes) vr 
Burns, to meet the college entrance require- logical table, sayings of Poor Richard, notes, ene : : 
ments for 1915-1919. The poems intended for  pjbliography, a reading list and some valuable Principles of Economic Zoology. 
study have been treated very fully in the ex-  guggestions for teachers. By L. S. Daugherty, State Normal School, 
planatory notes, comments and questions ap- ; ; ‘ Kirksville, Mo., and M. C. Daugherty, Kirksville, 
pended. Those intended for reading have only Studies in Literature. ; ; : ; Mo. 12mo, Cloth, 410 pages. Price, $2.00, net. 
notes to explain difficult words and allusions. By F. M. Tisdel, University oo 3 ® W.B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mighty England. yang an Pe OE. Te eee _ This book has an incorrect title; it is in real- 
By Wm. E. Griffiths. 304 pages. Price, $0.75. This is a valuable book as an auxiliary for the > wench pt = compendium ol systematic and 
Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia, Pa. study of classical literature. In Part I, the prim- structural Zoology, with brief accounts of habits 
A compact volume that endeavors to tell the ary aim has been to define briefly the various ane habitat - learning animals in each group. 
long and brilliant story of England and of Brit- literary types and to impress their most salient rhe style is clear, the illustrations numerous and 
ish civilization. It is written from an American characteristics by the inductive study of repre- excellent. This is a splendid book of reference 
point of view. The narrative runs from pre-_ sentative classics, and an effort has been made for a small library. 
historic times to our Twentieth Century civiliza- to bring the thought of the classics into relation The publishers might consult social ameni- 
tion. The po'nts of contact between American with ordinary experience. In this the author ties better by printing on their slip, “a prompt 
and British history are particularly noted and = aims to systematize “literary study,’ and we review” will be appreciated, instead of the cate- 
made clear. The reaction of the United States think he has succeeded fairly. In the second gorical demand, “please review promptly” 
upon England is forcibly shown; yet the main part there is a brief survey of English literature Agronomy, A Course in Practical Gardening for 
purpose is to demonstrate the power and grand- with assigned readings from the literature it- High Schools. 
eur of Great Britain and her beneficent influence self. There are some good illustrations, al- 
on mankind and the world. though none of marked originality. 


Essentials of Early European History. The Golden Door Book. 

By Samuel B. Howe, Plainfield, N. J 117 By E. H. Sneath, Yale University; Geo. in cities, begins with chapters on chemistry, 
pages Price, $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co., Hodges, Cambridge, Mass.; E. L. Stevens, New planting, cultivating, pruning, propagating, lawn 
New York York City. 308 pages. Price, $0.50, net. The making, plant breeding. Insect pests and plant 

In the select’on of essentials in early Euro- Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. diseases are fully discussed, and all known meth- 
pean history there has been an attempt to mir- The Golden Key Book. By E. Hershey Sneath, ods of control given. The book is un‘que in giv 
ror the customs and life of the people and to George Hodges and Edward Lawrence Stevens. ing much space to the improvement of home 
explain the meaning of the great economic, 339 pages. Price, $0.55, net. The Macmillan grounds. It is so arranged that a _ previous 
social, and political movements of ancient, Co., New York City. knowledge 
medieval, and early modern time, always having The 
in mind their influence on present c:vilization 
In chapter I. the ancient Mediterranean world is 
discussed, and the lust chapter comes down to 
the period of the ascendency of France and the 
Age of Louis XIV. There is a fine list of maps, 


Edited by Charles S. Thomas. Cloth, 89 pages. 
on 


25 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


By Willard Nelson Clute. 296 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
This book, designed for high school students 


of botany is not essential. It will 
Golden Door, and the Golden Key are prove a valuable gardening manual for the gen 
readers of a series, intended to teach moral les- eral reader, and is a timely publication. Mr. 
sons by indirection. It is a grave question Clute is the author of several works of a similar 
whether morality by indirection can be adequate- character as well 
ly imparted The selections in both of these high schools. 

volumes are interesting, however, and with their (Continued on Page 44) 


as a Laboratory Botany for 
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OW many thousands of 
dollars are spent every 
year in school furniture? 
And yet, every season 
brings a large recurrence in pur- 
chases of the cheapest equipment 
it is possible to obtain, in spite of 
the fact that previous experience 
has demonstrated the futility of such a course to effect an 
ultimate, appreciable saving. 





Infinite care is given to the construction of a new edifice; exactness 
demanded in every little detail bearing on the coordination of parts and 
in securing harmonious effect. The best materials are specified; cheap, 
flimsy, ill-constructed stuff doesn’t get a look-in when the Architect 
draws up his specifications because the Board that’s “square” won’t stand 
for them. Result: you have a beautiful and permanent structure---a 
glowing credit to the community and a lasting tribute to the Board’s ex- 
cellent judgment. | 


Why not demand the same high standard in buying your furniture--- 
in equipping your Science Laboratories? 


If we offered you a piece of furniture, made of cheap material, cheaply 
constructed and cheap in price, then told you and demonstrated that it 
would last just five years; that its general exterior appearance would 
begin to deteriorate within one school term, would you consider the price 
at all? Would you take the thing as a gift? 


The choicest solid hardwood the market 
affords,and the scrupulous mechanical attention 
in building our furniture, are not mere catch- 
lines in our assertions —they’re the real thing, 
the life, in our business. 




















We believe in our furniture; therefore we 
are able to guarantee, unconditionally, to satisfy 
you. 

Better revolve this price thing again before 
you decide. Quality is an item too big to ignore. 
Price isn’t the whole story by a goodly 
distance. 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Laboratory Furniture 


KEWAUNEE, - - - WISCONSIN 
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Studies in Reading--Searson and Martin 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 





ID ccs ci vindese Rae, SMS 

- ong | m 75 

( Book Three......... - .80 

Fourth Reader .. List, $ .65 

—— ai... 195 

| Advanced Reader ..... ” .80 

( Fifth Grade Reader....... List, $ .45 

4B ook } Sixth Grade Reader ..... — 
Series; Seventh Grade Reader os 60 

(In Press) aT : 60 


Dr. Frank M. McMurry, of Columbia University, says: 
‘The plan of your readers appeals to me strongly, and real skill 


has been shown in its execution. 


‘Wonderful results’’ is what every teacher and superintend- 


ent who uses them will tell you. 





University Publishing Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
623 So. Wabash Avenue 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
(Continued from Page 42) 
The Mohawk Valley and Lake Ontario. 

By Edward Payson Morton. 97 pages. 
worth & Company, Chicago. 

Under the care of an uncle and aunt a brother 
and sister, fifteen and thirteen years old, go by 
steamer and automobile from Lake Champlain to 
Buffalo. Parkman and Cooper are their authori- 
ties in tracing the path of the explorer, the sol- 
dier, the romancer. Maps, pictures from origi- 
nal sources, excellent questions save this sup- 
plementary reader from becoming merely a 
guide book. 


Poems of Christina Rossetti. 

By Charles Bell Burke. 326 pages. Price, 
$0.25, net. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

The noble spirit and beautiful art of Christina 
Rossetti are all too little known in the United 
States. Hence this volume is a delightful addi- 
tion to the Macmillan Pocket Classics. The per- 
sonal sketch is informing, the critical estimates 
are from high authorities in the literary world, 
while the notes lay emphasis either upon the 
main thought of a poem, or the circumstances 
under which it was written. 


The Busy Builders’ Book. 

By Bertha B. Cobb and Ernest Cobb. 68 pages. 
Price, $0.30. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Plain type, short sentences in short lines, 
pleasantly tinted problems are features of this 
constructive reader. It seems well fitted to help 
children to observe accurately, to read under- 
standingly, and to work out these problems all 
by themselves. 


Ains- 


Noted Pennsylvanians. 

By Walter Lefferts. 256 pages. J. 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

The author has given inspiring life-stories of 
twenty Pennsylvanians well worthy of being 
called “noted” In each case the facts have 
been effectively arranged and presented. The 
members of this group did much for their state, 
their country and some instances, for the 
world. On this bead-ro!| may be found the name 
of an interpreter in pre-colonial days, of a great 
financier in revolutionary days, of a poet and 
traveller, of a famous war governor, of a king in 
the present-day steel industry. The mental and 


B. Lippin- 


. Eighth Grade Reader.... “ 


Your subject matter is excel- 
lent; you have made an advance in the direction of good organi- 
zation; and also in the direction of teaching pupils how to study.”’ 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
1126-1128 Q Street 


The problem of Correlated Math- 


ematics for Secondary Schools 


is solved in a new series by Miss 


Edith Long, Head of the Math- 


ematics Department, Lincoln, 


Nebraska, and Dr. William C. 


| 


moral qualities here pictured, tend to raise one’s 
standard of living. 


Select Poems of Robert Browning. 

By Hugh C. Laughlin, New York City. 136 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 

College entrance examinations have _ deter- 
mined more than half of these selections. In 
the discussion of Browning, as a poet, marked 
notice has been given to his optimism and his 
invention of a new literary form, the dramatic 
monologue. The critical estimate shows range 
and discrimination. Perhaps the editor's most 
individual work appears in his suggestive ques- 
tions. 


The Teaching of History. 

By Ernest C. Hartwell. Price, $0.35. 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

A superintendent of schools offers to teachers 
of history in high schools and upper grammar 
grades, suggestions that have been thoroughly 
tested. These suggestions are pertinent, practi- 
cal, timely, tending to make history a socially 
live thing. A valuable monograph on an impor- 
tant subject. 


Language Teaching in the Grades. 

By Alice Woodworth Cooley. 8&7 pages. 
$0.35. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

One who has worked with children has studied 
their needs, and has reached some wise conclu- 
sions, has written this monograph. It will help 
teachers, supervisors, students of education not 
only to reconstruct the philosophy of language 
teaching but to rebuild its practice. 


Stories of the Schoolroom. 

By C. W. Bardeen. 250 pages. 
Syracuse, New York. 

Eight readable stories dealing with incidents 
and conditions that may be found in the school- 
room. The plots show variety, but have an air 
of reality, while the style is easy and unpre- 
tentious. 


Hough- 


Price, 


C. W. Bardeen, 


A Foundation Course in Chemistry. 


By J. W. Dodgson and J. Alan Murray. 243 
pages. Price, $1.10. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London. 


This book meets admirably the need for a text 
in chemistry addressed especially to secondary 
students of agriculture and such as are prepar- 
ing for a higher technical education. The ar- 


Brenke, Professor of Mathemat- 


ics at the University of Nebraska. 


Part | ALGEBRA will be pub- 
lished in June, 1913. 
vance sheets and further infor- 


mation, address 


For ad- 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, 


New York City. 





rangement of the book is altogether unconven- 
tional on the theory that the supject can be ap- 
proached best by beginning with facts which 
the student knows already about the common 
objects around him, and by formulating and ex- 
tending this knowledge. Similarly the language 
of the book lacks that deadening formalism of 
the old-time chemistry text. Definitions and de- 
scriptions are stated simply and even interest- 
ingly and technical phraseology has been ob- 
viated where possible. A few expressions, 
strictly British in their application, are notice- 
able but should not detract from usefulness of 
the book in American schools. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Edited by Wm. T. Hastings, Brown University. 
Cloth, 383 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The present text belongs to the series of the 
“Lake English Classics” and has been reprinted 
from the Dobson reprint (1883) of the first edi- 
tion. The main body of the story is retained; 
the changes involving merely the modernizing of 
the spelling and punctuation and the correction 
of printers’ errors found in the older edition. 

The book contains an introduction giving a 
rather lengthy outline of the life of Daniel Defoe 
and a chronology of his life and writings. Three 
appendices contain an historical account of the 
exiled Crusoe, the real story of the life of 
Defoe and a partial list of variant readings. 


Cleveland, O. Dr. E. A. Peterson, school medi- 
cal inspector has been appointed director of 
school and municipal playgrounds. Heretofore 
the school board’s and the city’s playgrounds 
have been operated as two distinct systems and 
duplication of effort has resulted. It is expected 
the new arrangement will be a great improve- 
ment as the work can be more systematically ar- 
ranged than formerly. 

Dr. Peterson plans to correlate the playground 
work with the summer schools and school gar- 
dens. Children are to be taught something 
worth while during their attendance at the play- 
grounds. 


Waukegan, Ill. The school board has found 
it impossible to secure substitute teachers at 
the wages formerly paid and has accordingly 
raised the pay from $1.50 to $3 per day. 
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Each Step of Each Day’s Lesson is Clearly Outlined in the Teacher's Manual of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


In the Manual, ‘Daily Lesson Plans,’’ the work of the first year is taken up lesson by lesson and 
planned in detail, thus removing a considerable burden from the teacher. Part I. of the Manual is devoted 
to a general consideration of Methods of Teaching Reading in which many valuable helps are given, such 
as Teaching Points, Drills and Devices for Thought Reading, Devices for Securing Variety and Maintaining 
Interest in Word Drills, Directions for using Cards, Phonics, Phonogram Cards, Supplementary Readiug, The 


Group System, ete. 


Daily Lesson Plans for ‘‘The Horace Mann First Reader’. 


Woodburn and Moran’s ar 
American History and Government 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades 
American History and Civil Government are correlated. 
Government is treated in a concrete, practical and ethical man- 
not as a matter of laws and constitution simply. 
The principles of a sound and intelligent citizenship are in- 


ner 





culeated. 


European History is connected with American History. 

than the Colonial Period is emphasized. 
The History of the West is adequately treated. 

rather 


The Natural rather 


Industrial History is emphasized 
war. 


Essentials are emphasized and many miscellaneous and unim- 


portant details are omitted. 


Remarkably clear, simple, and interesting in style. | il aida 
Saves the purchase of an extra book. | Cag Seve, oe. 


Two editions: 
each in two parts. 


(1) syllabicated; (2) not syllabicated, 


All the words have been successfully graded 


Part II. gives Daily Lesson Plans for ‘‘The Horace Mann Primer’’; Part III. gives 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 


also 


, both as to diffi- 


culty in spelling and difficulty in comprehension. 


There are sensible proportions of column words and exercises 


tation. 


than the history of 


of literary gems of unexcelled choice and value. 


review of words 


Teachers” 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO 


The words in the columns are associated in meaning. 


commonly 


based upon the plan of giving about two-thirds of the time to dic- 


The 


poetry and prose given for dictation work form a treasure-house 


There is constant 


misspelled. The “Suggestions to 


assume great practical value in mapping out recitations, 


449 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


emeaae names 323 EAST 23rd STREET 


if Rises Lh zal, 





DUTTON ACQUIRES THOMPSON BROWN 
COMPANY. 

The Thompson, Brown Company conveyed last 
month to the firm of E. P. Dutton & Company 
its entire list of educational textbooks and gen- 
eral literature. The latter firm took over the en- 
tire assets and good will of Messrs. Johnsor, 
Blagden and McTurnan. 

The Thompson, Brown Company was one of 
the oldest educational publishing houses in the 
United States and was originally established in 
Boston in 1844. It has conducted a growing 
business uninterruptedly siyce then and will, 
in a measure, retain its identity as a distinct 
department of the Dutton Company. 

Messrs. Burgess Johnson and Edward S. Blag- 
den will be in active charge or the department 
and the agency force of the old firm will be con- 
tinued in New England, in the Middle States, 
and in the Central West. 

It is planned by E. P. Dutton Company to de- 
velop an educational publishing business of the 
highest character, with the Thompson-Brown 
texts as a nucleus. Such titles of the Dutton list 
as are adapted to college and schdol use will 
be placed in charge of Messrs. Johnson and 
Blagden, including the well known ‘Temple 
Shakespeare and Everyman’s Library of Eng- 
lish Classics. 

Mr. Frank Smith will continue to represent 
the firm in New England. Mr. Edgar Webb will 
have entire charge of the western business with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. 


AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS. 

4 recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, contains a most interesting cor- 
rection of an article on the cost of school books 
in Canada, and in the United States. 

School officials who have read the rather mis- 





leading argument for cheaper textbooks in the 
United States will find the following of interest: 

“Some weeks ago an article appeared in these 
columns under the heading, Expensive Free Edu- 
cation, in which Mr. Edwin R. Wright, president 
of the Illinois Federation of Labor, compared 
the prices of American and Canadian school- 
books in such a manner as to give the impres- 
sion that parents in the Province of Ontario can 
buy elementary textbooks for their children, 
equal in every respect to those sold in the 
United States, at very much lower prices. 

“Mr. Wright specifically instanced a primer, 
used in the schools of Ontario, which is sold at 
the modest price of four cents, and compared 
it with an American primer that costs twenty- 
five cents. The Canadian book was prepared 
under the supervision of the provincial govern- 
ment and is published by a Toronto merchant. 
On the face of it, here is a rather startling dis- 
crepancy in price; but it becomes less and less 
startling as the facts surrounding the two books 
are examined. A twenty-five-cent American 
primer and the four-cent Canadian book were 
laid side by side and carefully inspected. The 
former is the larger book. It contains more 
paper and forty more pages than the latter. The 
paper stock used is of a higher grade; the bind- 
ing is more substantial, the illustrations are 
better drawn and are more beautifully repro- 
duced. Still, at first blush, the Canadian book 
appears the better money’s worth. 

“Experts who have examined the Canadian 
book say that the mechanical cost of producing 
it would be in the neighborhood of seven cents. 
This means that if the electrotype plates were 
turned over to a publisher he would have to 
spend that amount on paper, presswork and 
binding. Why, then, does the Toronto merchant 
sell the book at four cents? Presumably, be- 
cause he thinks it good advertising and because 
he values the prestige that grows out of supply- 
ing an official book. 

“Here is another fact of prime importance: 
Before the book was turned over to the pub- 
lisher it had cost the provincial government, 
for writing, editing, illustration and the making 


of plates, upward of eight thousand dollars. The 
people of Ontario paid this eight thousand dol- 
lars: but, like the drummer’s spring suit, it did 
Divide this amount up 


not appear in the Dill. 








among an edition of one hundred thousand prim- 
ers and you have each little book saddled with 
an invisible charge of eight cents that somebody 
has paid in taxes. The farther the comparison 
of the two books is pursued, the more the appar- 
ent price-discrepancy dwindles. 

“American schoolbook publishers feel that 
some statements in the article in question reflect 
unfairly on their business. They particularly 
resent the statement that it would be possible 
to save American parents millions of dollars an- 
nually by having the Government go into the 
schoolbook business. They assert that our total 
annual expenditure for textbooks is only about 
twelve million dollars, and that this sum is di- 
vided among more than sixty competing con- 


cerns.” 
TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand which 
is in use in the extension teaching at Columbia 
University will be taught to students of the new 
School of Journalism. The course of study in 
the School of Journalism pre-supposes a knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting as essen- 
tial to the success of a journalist. Students who 
are not familiar with some standard system of 
shorthand will be required to enter the short- 
hand classes of the university in which the 
Pitman system is taught. 

The Boston school committee has recently 
adopted textbooks and supplementary books for 
the school year 1913-14. ‘The list includes: 

Language—Aldine’s First Language Book, Part 
I (Newson). 

Spellers—Sanborn’s, Part I (Sanborn); 
pion, Part 1 (Am. Book Co.). 

Household Arts—Morris’s 
and Arts (Am. Book Co.). 

Dictionaries — Comprehensive Standard and 
Concise Standard (Funk-Wagnalls). 

Readers—Carroll & Brooks’ (Appleton); Mick- 
ens & Robinson’s Mother Goose (Silver-Burdett). 

Physiology and Hygiene — Jewett’s Good 
Health, Body at Work and Town and City; 
Ritchie & Caldwell’s Primer of Sanitation and 
Ritchie’s Sanitation (World). 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn Pitman shori- 
hand has been adopted by the high school at 
Florence, Ala. Barnes’ Remington Typewriter 
Instructor has been adopted by the high school 
at Sumter, Ore. 


Cham- 


Household Science 


School Soar) Journal 
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Dictionaries New and Wonderful! | = “Here is the Answer;” in 


Laird & Lee's Webster's New Standard Series ee 


New International 
More pages, illustra- bW ll era lona 


tions, special features, 
new words, larger type, 
more substantially DICTIONARY 
bound, better paper 
than any other series : 
of Dictionaries pub The Merriam Webster 
lished in America or 
Kurope. - . as 
You daily question the meaning of 
Encyclopedic Library Edition some new word. You seek the loca- 


All words spelled out in full, phonetically respelled and fully defined; tran- tion of the Levant or the pronuncia- 
sitive and intransitive verbs; degrees of adjectives; plurals of nouns; syu tion of skat. A pupil asks: ““Whatisa 
onyms and antonyms embodied in text for convenience; etymologies; verbal whaleback ?"" ** Who was Mr. Hosea 
distinctions, including homonyms. Educational features; 10 supplemental Bi rrr * 
’ ’ ; a : iglow: Mother ? 

dictionaries. 1.430 pages, 2,000 text engravings, 25 full-page plates, 11 in o_ Mother Bunch?” ete 
colors. Size, 74x9% inches. Bound in imported goat, marbled edges, pat r 

ent thumb index, enclosed in corrugated board carton, $5.00, More than 400,000 Words. 


Encyclopedic School Edition 6000 Illustrations. 


1,269 pages, 1.700 engravings, 14 full-page black plates, 9 colored. Contains 27 10 Pages. 

everything in the Eneyclopedic Library Edition, except two colored plates 

and supplemental dictionaries. Size, 7x94 inches. Three-quarter leather, The only dictionary with the new 

marbled edges, patent thumb index, $3.00. er ‘ a 

led edg D tt * divided page,—characterized as “A 

High School and Collegiate Edition Stroke of Genius.” 

1,056 pages, 1,282 +text engravings. Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. 

Abridged from Encyclopedic Edition, Size 6x8 inches. Half leather, sprink- Indla- r b 

led edges, not indexed, $1.50. Marbled edges, thumb index. §1.75. ndla Pape Edit 


ion: 
intermediate School Edition 


On thin opaque 
460 pages, 600 engravings. 30,000 words; 6,000 synonyms. Dictionaries of strong. India pa 
grammar, rhetoric. elocution and prosody. Size 4%x6% inches. Abridged per What a sat 
from Students’ Edition, Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamped, 82e. istaction to own 


the Merriam 
Students’ Common School Edition 


Webster in a form 

. : p so light and so 

760 pages, 840 engravings, 19 full-page plates. Etymologies and derivations. , 
Hlemispheres in colors Size, 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, gold and 

blind stamped, not indexed, 80c. Extra cloth, marbled edges, indexed, 90c. 


Elementary School Edition 


384 pages. 450 engravings. Vlates: Presidents of U. S.; mathematical planes, 
angles and bodies. Abridged from Intermediate School Edition, Size 44x5%%4 
inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamping, 28c. 
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convement to use 
One half the thick- 
ness and weight of 
Regular Edition. 


Regular Edition: 


On strong book 
paper. Wt. 14% 
Ibs. Size 12%) x44 
x 5 inches 


Students attending State Normal Schools can make money selling Laird & 
Lee's Dictionaries and other publications. Special prices to clubs and school 
libraries. 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. FREE set of pocket maps if you 
“School Board Journal.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
aU TTT 


name 


Sold by all school supply houses and bogksellers, or direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers gicii72 cease CHICAGO 


gan Avenue 
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Wichita, Kans. Pupils of the public schools Notice was also given of the intention to 
have been authorized by the school board to change the sessions of schools. It involves the 
prepare sketches showing the most practical introduction of afternoon sessions in all schools 
plan for conducting fire drills in the high school. except the high school, the hours to be froin 
Every exit in the same must be used and each 1:15 to 3:30. 
suggestion must be accompanied by deta led ex- The K 
planations. The pupil who prepares the best 
plan will be given a small prize and the idea 
will be adopted for the regular fire drill. The 
high school has never had anything of this 

St. Louis, Mo. The passage of the state law nature and it is believed the pupils should be 
permitting children five years old to enter school better protected in case a conflagration should 
has resulted in a reorganization of the kinder- OCC¥Ur. Lk i 
garten department. Children who have reached Attleboro, Mass. rhe school committee has of the same. In the past there has been no uni- 
the age of five and also those who are six years made some changes in the regulations pertaim- «2. esuses in a. ott and thine ban teen 
old and without kindergarten training will be ‘28 to the schools. They are as follows: much variation in the work covered 
assigned to the kindergarten. All who are six The superintendent shall be the advisory and The tow eiesiien thas ils sh: 1 - 
years old and have had at least one-half year's executive officer of the committee, and under its onauaiins ue tee a ae ae not - 
work in this department will’ be permitted to direction and control shall have the care and and requires that Soaks "se an . haa 
take up primary studies. supervision of all the public schools. He shall ere ccuaear aoa me eer Page so sa aoe 

New Orleans, La. The school board has recommend teachers and also courses of study. a must be given ‘ae sean ad cal 
adopted resolutions discouraging the practice of He shall direct and supervise the public schools vars and United States Sataie must cover a 
its employes of serving as election officials. ene een Se SERIO OF Seed SNP. period ‘of one vear ee shvine saan y as The 

Taunton, Mass. The school board recently In case of very stormy weather he may sus- new course will t . aaa ia oe Cane 

» MASS. ess ” pend any or all the schools for a part or the ' ill be printed and issued in July. 
appointed S Somumitiee « saVestignte the + cl whole of the day. To ascertain the extent of smoking indulged 
tion of a shorter course for the erementary “Teachers shall be elected and their salaries in among the pupils of the public schools of New 
schools. It has been founé art _ aoe wre pe! determined annually at the first regular meeting Orleans, Dr. Edmund Moss, chief medical in- 
cent of the pupils who = ae area re of the committee in May or as soon thereafter as spector, made an investigation recently. He 
complete the course. The aim is to modify -_ practicable. The superintendent shall assign Obtained reports on 11,564 boys and of this num- 
course so that a larger number of pupils may teachers to positions and make such transfers ber 1019 were reported to be users of tobacco.- 
remain and complete the same. as he may deem necessary, subject to the ap- Of this number 17 were tobacco chewers. He 

Troy, N. Y.. The school board has passed a proval of the committee. then ascertained that while the average of the 
rule prohibiting corporal punishment except as “Substitutes are to be paid as regular teachers boys who fail of promotion is 19.9 among the 
an extreme measure. ' are paid. The pay of substitutes in the high smokers the average was 39 per cent. He also 

Leominster, Mass. The school board has Te- gehool shall be $3 per day and in the grades found that of the total number of smokers 13.7 
cently decreed that all pupils who live a mle or go 49 per day. After two weeks’ continuous ser- per cent were in the fourth and fifth grades 
more from the nearest school building to which vice in one school, experienced substitutes may and that the percentage decreased until in the 
they are eligible to attend shall be transported jpeceive $3 per day. eighth grade there were 9.8 per cent. Of course 
to school at the expense of the school depart- “Teachers may be allowed two visiting days Smoking is prohibited in the schools but there 
ment. At the present time there are only seven each year at the discretion of the supernten- are boys who use tobacco when away from 
who will take advantage of the privilege. dent, to visit other schools designated by him. school, some with and others without the knowl- 

Mobile, Ala. The school board has granted “There shall be an outdoor recess of 10 min- edge of their parents 
permission to Jewish children to be absent on utes, morning and afternoon, for all grades be- St. Paul, Minn. 
Jewish holidays without demerit. low the high school, the recess to occur near the 

Topeka, Kans. As a ineans of protection, the middle of the session; provided, however, that 
school board has taken steps toward enclosing when the weather is so unfavorable as to render 
all machinery in the manua! training depart- it unsafe, principals may omit the outdoor recess 
ment. Wire guards and metal covers over mov- and devote the same 
ing parts will be used for the purpose rooms.” 
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Kansas State Board of Education and the 
commission appointed by the governor have be- 
gun the preparation of a uniform course of 
study for all schools below the high school. 
The new course is the result of the new 
law recently passed by the state legislature pro- 
viding that all schools shall teach the same sub- 
jects and shall fix a definite time for the study 


ALLO IMM 


The school board has granted 

an increase of $1,800 to the executive agent and 

has increased his working time from nine and 

one-half months to twelve. In addition to h's 

other work, he will have charge of the purchase 

time to relaxation in the of supplies and will act as principal of the sum- 
mer school. 
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We are the PIONEERS in the 
Book Cover Business 


It is not a side line with us, but has commanded 
our ENTIRE attention for 43 years. 











The name “Holden” was on the First Cover ever used for school purposes. 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


MAKES THE 


Most Economical--Serviceable and Sanitary Cover 
it is possible for human ingenuity to devise 


Made of Pure Fibres -:- ~— Not an Ounce of Cheap Wood Pulp 


Rendered Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical Treatment 


Has Twice the Tensile Strength of Wood Pulp Paper 


ONE-HALF THE THICKNESS 


| resulting in a Pliable, Durable Material, which provides additional strength and 
| protection to the weakest parts of the books, and is absolutely 
sanitary during the entire school year. 


You Can Double the Lives of Your Free Text Books! 


| 

: Cities using cheap Wood Pulp Paper Covers have had an Expensive 
Experiment and are Ordering the ‘“‘HOLDEN” this year. $3 
Over 2,500 School Boards using our Covers include the Langeat 
and Smallest, Richest and Poorest Cities in the U.S.A. :: 





We Make THREE GRADES of Covers 


The BEST --- the SECOND BEST and the THIRD BEST 





WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS, OR FOR WHATEVER PURPOSES YOU 
WISH TO USE COVERS, WE CAN SUPPLY THE DEMAND 


Samples Free 


Prompt Service -:- Well Made Articles at Reasonable Prices 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, TREASURER AND MANAGER 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Published January, 1913 








ADOPTED FOR BOSTON 
MAY, 1913 


Aldine First Language Book 
For Third and Fourth Grades 


288 pages, cloth, 48 cents a copy 


Aldine Language Method — 
A Teacher's Manual 
284 pages, cloth, 60 cents a copy 







By Frank L. SPAULDING, and 
CATHERINE T. BRYCE. 


A new book built on new lines, 
approaching the subject from the 
content rather than the formal 
side. It recognizes the funda- 
mental principles in the training 
of young children by first filling 
the sources from which it is at- 
tempted to draw. 








Newson & Company, Publishers 


27-29 West Twenty-third St., N.Y. 
120 Boylston St., Boston 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE GREAT NEED 


Not new systems, but TEACHABLE 
texts on the systems which have been 
the standards for years. Schools which 
tried other systems as a panacea for 
slow progress, indifference, and un 
certainty’ in reading, are now finding 
Barnes Brief (not abbreviated) Course 
in Benn Pitman or in Graham 


SHORTHAND 


the solution of the difficulty. Three 
times as many High Schools have 
adopted Barnes books since Aug. 1, as 
during all of the preceding twelve months 

No string to our offer to send a free 
(paper-bound) copy to any shorthand 
teacher, giving name of school and stat- 
ing preference — Benn Pitman or Graham 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
709 Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 





12 mo., Cloth. 304 Pages. 





124 No. Eighteenth St. 


text-books on the subject. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


With over 300 illustrations. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Chicago 


MIGHTY ENGLAND 














THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D. 


Author of Brave Little Holland, The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, Christmas Story, etc. 
Price, Postage Paid, 75 cents. 


Illustrated from English Pageants. 


A compact book that tells vividly the story of the development of 
England from primitive times to the present. 
libraries and home reading. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 








PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS of Rutgers College 


The author has had many years of practical experience in 
investigating farming problems in various parts of the country, and 
has been able to produce one of the most practical and teachable 
30,000 copies were sold in six weeks. 


3858 pages. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Students Should Know More About 
the Geography ofIndustry and Trade 


It is the call of the age, of teachers and business men — in line with 
the nation’s destiny. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Professor of Economics, 


University of Minnesota 


is the book for the situation—a splendid revelation of the forces that go to 
make commercial geography. 


“Its combination of the physical,the commercial, and the regional will appeal 
to all schoolmen who wish a broad geography course." 


Rand McNally & Company 


New York 


Vivid as a story. 








BOSTON TO SIMPLIFY COURSES. 
A comprehensive report on the Boston school 


curriculum has been received by the school 
committee from Superintendent F. B. Dyer. 


Dr. Dyer proposes many changes which he 
urges for securing economy of time and effort on 
the part of both pupils and teachers and which 
he believes will make for greater efficiency. 

The following few sentences culled from the 
report will give a clue to the character of Dr. 
Dyer’s proposals. He writes of the program and 
course of study: 


“To simplify the course and to energize the 
work of the students are probably the most ef- 
fective means of economizing school time. The 
course of study should be simplified by elimi- 
nating non-essentials and placing emphasis upon 
the fundamentals. 

Study courses beginning with that for English, 
should be reconstructed. “In the instruction, 
Grills which are given to exercise the memory 
should be short and intensive and carefully dis- 
tinguished from the lessons which are intended 
to develop thought and judgment. 

“Differences of opinion between parents and 
teachers should not be settled in the schoolroom 
nor in school time if avoidable. 

“The net amount of school time should be in- 
creased by authorizing elementary principals to 
require presence of pupils not less than ten min- 
utes before the regular time of school sessions 
in the forenoon and five minutes before the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session, in order to dis- 
pose of wraps, distribute material, make records, 
and so forth. 

“School time should not be consumed 
sembling or dismissing pupils. 


in as- 


“School signals on rainy days should not be 
rung unless absolutely necessary. 

“New work should begin at once upon the 
opening of the school term, instead of having 
days and weeks of review of the past year’s 
work. Reviews of the year’s work at the end of 
the school year should also be eliminated to a 
big extent,” the report suggests. 

“Regular work should be followed with vigor 
until the last day of school. At the last of the 
year pupils should be promoted not merely on 
paper, but also to the room they will occupy 
the following year, that they may acquaint them- 
selves with the location. 

“Graduation exercises should be extremely 
simple and school time should not be diverted 
to their preparation. The graduation programme 
should be rigidly adhered to in regard to time. 
Children should be encouraged to dress simply, 
and public presentation of flowers and presents 
should be discouraged. Awarding of diplomas 
should be the principal feature.” 


A SCHOOL YEAR OF FOUR QUARTERS. 

At a recent meeting of parents, principals, 
teachers, and school directors in Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, Superintendent A. S. Martin sug- 
gested that the board and patrons consider the 
advisability of establishing a school year con- 
sisting of four quarters of sixty school days. 
The attendance during three of the quarters 
could be made compulsory and optional for the 
fourth. 


This plan will enable children who are obliged | 


to leave school on account of financial stress in 
the family to complete the entire school course, 
elementary and high school, at the age of fifteen 
instead of eighteen. The compulsory school law 





Suitable for schools, 





PHILADELPHIA 


12 MO. CLOTH 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Am. Journal of Science. 


‘é e 
‘Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success.” —pumas. 


Success is the goal of the 
hopes of every student of 
shorthand. 

To succeed as a shorthand 
writer you must first of all 
choose a system that is a 
proved success. 







Benn Pitman Phonography 


has a history of fifty-seven years of 
unvarving success. It is the lead- 
ing shorthand of America today, 







As Taught 
In the Public High Schools, 
In private Commercial Schools, 
In Colleges and Normal Schools; 










As Practised 
By Commercial Amanuenses, 

By Professional Shorthand Reporters, 
By Amateur Shorthand Writers. 








For full information address the publisher 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BENN PITMAN, Founder, 
JEROME B. Howarp, President. 






















THREE DISTINCTIVE PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH INDEX OF CHILDREN, by Ernest Bryant Hoag. 
“This little book gives in a clear non-technical lang- 
uage the most significant facts about the health of 
school children. I believe it does it better, more clear- 
ly and more forcibly than any book which has yet 
appeared. Leonard P. Ayres, Dept. of Child Hygiene, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 

HART'S HISTORY AID. 

“A complete United States History chart that com- 
bines novelty, accuracy and low price. It renders the 
study of history a pleasure to pupils.”’ Price, express 
paid, $3.00 net. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. by Walter H. Parker, A. A. I. A. 


“A book of condensed and vital information on school 
buildings, written for the purpose of placing before 
school boards, instructors, architects and others the 


most improved practice and standards of the present 
time.” Price, $1.00 net, prepaid. 
WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 
| San Francisco, California. 


of the State requires the attendance of children 
until the age of fourteen. Many of the children 
would undoubtedly be permitted to remain a 
year longer in school in order to complete the 
high-school course. This plan will bring the 
value of a high school training within the reach 
of those who need such a training most. 

Children who are so unfortunate as to lose 
time on account of sickness or on account of 
quarantine could maintain their class standing 
by attending school during the fourth quarter. 
The pupils who are mentally slow could also 
take advantage of the fourth quarter. Parents 
who desire their children to have a college 
training but who cannot afford to maintain them 
until they are twenty-two years old could have 
them prepared to enter college at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. This would enable graduation 
from college at twenty or earlier. 

The above plan is in the line of school econ- 
omy and would undoubtedly improve the school 
product. Such a plan is necessary to make the 
agricultural or rural high school efficient. Four 
quarters would also aid materially in the grading 
of the schools. It would make it possible in this 
school district to attend two hundred and forty 
days instead of one hundred and ninety-five. 
The chief additional expense would be the sal- 
aries of teachers. 


Merit System Adopted. 

The school board of Eureka, Cal., has adopted 
a merit system recommended by Supt. N. B. 
Van Matre as a means of further increasing the 
efficiency of the teaching corps of the public 
schools. The system went into effect May 31. 

The new arrangement provides for an examin- 
ing committee of five consisting of two members 
elected from the board and two from the teach- 
ing staff, together with the superintendent. The 
committee is to conduct examinations according 
to the conditions prescribed for the filling of all 
vacancies excluding special teachers. 

Annual examinations of applicants are to be 
held. Each teacher will be given a rating on an 
eligible list and vacancies in the staff will be 
filled from this list. Those having the highest 
standing will be given preference. The eligible 
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Indianapolis. 
already includes 


Everyman’s Library 


binding and clear type) 


Elson-MacMullan Elementary 
The Ideal Spellers 


for all the grades. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES 





681 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON 
$20 Boylston Street 








list is divided into three classes, namely, those 


applying for first and second-grade positions; 
those applying for third, fourth and fifth-grade 
positions, and those applying for sixth, seventh 
and eighth-grade positions. The rules read: 

1. There shall be no written examinations to 
ascertain the applicant’s technical knowledge, a 
legal certificate to be accepted as such evidence. 

2. Each applicant shall file a written appli- 
cation giving experience and references at least 
fifteen days before the date of examination. 

3. Each applicant shall be notified by letter, 
of the date of examination at least ten days be- 
fore said examination is to be held. 

1, It shall be the duty of the committee to 

orally examine and pass upon the qualifications 
of applicants for the eligible list. 
5. Each member of the committee shall mark 
each applicant on the following points—prepara- 
tion, experience, personality and general fitness 
for teaching. Each member of the committee 
shall average his marks of each applicant. The 
five averages shall be averaged by the Superin- 
tendent and the final result shall be recorded as 
the applicant’s grade for the eligible list. 

6. The eligible list shall consist of the names 
of those examined, and the names shall appear 
on the eligible list according to the grade made 
in the examination, placing the highest grade at 
the head of the list and the others in numerical 
order. 

7. All appointments in the elementary schools, 
except special teachers, shall be made from the 
eligible list in the order in which the names 
appear on the list. 

8 The rating on the eligible list shall be in 
effect for eleven months immediately following 
the rating. 

9 The term of office of the examining com- 
mittee shall be one year. Should a vacancy on 
the committee occur it shall be filled in the same 
manner as a regular appointment is made. 


Higher Qualifications in Vermont. 

High professional qualifications will in the 
future be required of union district school super- 
intendents and high-school teachers in the state 
of Vermont under a recent ruling of the state 
board of education. 

According to a summary of the requirements, 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


announce the establishment of an educational 
department by the purchase of the Thompson 
Brown Company of New York, Boston and 
The combined educational list 








The Temple Shakespeare 


(Over 600 selected English Classics in reinforced library 


Nichols’ New Graded Arithmetics 
The Metcalf-Call Readers 


Gifford’s Progressive Mental Arithmetics 
The Dunton & Kelley Graded Course in English 


and a selected list of supplementary readers 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


Successors to THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


2633 Ashland Avenue 





Histories 


pupils’ books. 


can help you. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


which are to be in force after July, 1913, all 
newly appointed superintendents must have: 


1. A college degree or graduation from a four 
years’ course in a normal school following 
upon a four years’ course in a secondary 
school. 

2. Actual teaching experience of at least two 
years. 

3. Evidence of knowledge of the history of 
education, educational psychology, school 
administration and methods of teaching. 

4. Present incumbents should be put under 
promotion requirements that will tend to 
increase their efficiency. This may be se- 
cured by conditioning all increases in sal- 
ary upon satisfactory evidence of the com- 
pletion of a stated minimum of profes- 
sional study. 

Another ruling of the state board of education 
entitles high-school teachers who can present 
satisfactory record to a renewal of certificate for 
five years. However, after July 1, 1913, certifi- 
cates will be granted for positions in Vermont 
high schools of the first class only to those who 
can meet the following requirements: 

1. A college degree or graduation from a four 
years’ normal course following a four years’ 
course in a secondary school. 

2. Satisfactory evidence of college work in at 
least two or three-hour courses pursued through 
one year of two semesters each, said courses 
constituting the “majors” for certification. 

4. Satisfactory evidence of college work in at 
least two other subjects pursued through one 
semester each, said courses constituting the 
“minors” for certification. 

The subjects under two and three to be se- 
lected from the following list: English, history, 
mathematics, French, German, Greek, Latin, bio- 
logy, botany, agriculture, physics, chemistry, 
music, drawing, mechanical arts, physical geog- 
raphy, physiology, domestic science. 

After July 1, 1914, high school teachers will 
be obliged to meet the following professional re- 
quirements: 

Satisfactory evidence of the completion of 
college work in at least four semester courses 
of three hours each or two year courses of three 
hours each in subjects selected from the follow- 
ing fields: History and principles of education, 


The New Barnes Writing Books have solved 
the problem of teaching writing, for hundreds of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. 
ing in public schools has come to stay, but progressive 
educators demand not merely a collection of muscular 
movement exercises and words, but a carefully graded 
series of pupils’ textbooks. 


The New Barnes Writing Books are pedagog- 
ical, practical and inexpensive — ten cents a copy for 
Teachers’ Manual free. 
improve the writing in your schools write us. 
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psychology of education, methods of teaching, 
school administration, 


Why Children Leave School. 

A recent report of the attendance officer for 
the public schools of St. Louis, Mo., gives some 
interesting findings relative to the reasons for 
children leaving school. 

An inquiry among more than 1,400 children 
who applied for and obtained employment since 
last January, with reference to the causes for 
leaving school, was instituted by the department 
under the direction of the superintendent. It 
has been found that 72 per cent gave poverty 
as the principal cause and that a dislike for 
school or an inability to succeed in school in- 
fluenced 14.9 per cent. 

A preference for work, especially vocational 
work, drew 9.5 per cent of this number. The 
desire on the part of parents for a child’s earn- 
ings drew less than 4 per cent. 

The stress of poverty draws from the high 
school as well as from the grades. More than 
1,000 children who left school on this account 
had not yet attained the average of a sixth grade 
education. 

Shoe and clothing concerns employ the largest 
number of children closely followed by the de- 
partment stores. These children are under the 
supervision of the State Factory Inspector. 
Others are employed in small stores and offices 
not visited by the inspectors. 

The following is a summary of the occupa- 
tions of unguided children who have accepted 
employment: 

Sixty-two per cent of St. Louis children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 receiving employ- 
ment are boys and the rest girls 

There is practically no difference due to sex 
in the amount of education received by boys and 
girls of this group. 

These children eyter eighty-five different occu- 
pations, 95 per cent in nineteen different pur- 
suits and 5 per cent in sixty-six additional lines. 

The boys entered seventy-three of the eighty- 
five occupations. The girls entered forty. The 
girls are twice as restricted as the boys in their 
choice of pursuits. 

Roughly calculated it is said that 90 per cent 
of these children enter unskilled pursuits; 7 per 
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cent enter low skill labor and 3 per cent skilled 
work. 

Seventy per cent of these children enter oc- 
cupations that demand merely fetching and car- 
rying, such as delivery, cash, messenger, errand, 
wagon, hall and bell boys. 

Fetching and carrying occupations are usually 
filled by pupils from the sixth grades and the 
clerks, office workers, milliners and apprentices 
are drawn from the seventh grade. The higher 
the grade at which the pupil leaves school the 
better the situation which is obtained. 

In the absence of vocational guidance those 
who wish to secure employment will seek those 
fields where the demand is greatest and the 
supply unlimited. Hence most of them will seek 
factory work or employment in stores or as meés- 
sengers. Out of 5,593 children 3,287 enter the 
first two groups, while those occupations requir- 
ing greater skill draw 1,004 of the whole number. 

It has been found that skill must be acquired 
in any field of employment during the early 
teens. The lack of it makes the worker drift 
from one place to another. He can fill only the 
poorer positions and finally is out of employ- 
ment. 

TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management com- 
mittee of the board of education has recom- 
mended that requests from instructors for leave 
of absence before school closes be denied. Many 
teachers have made requests for permission 
to withdraw from one to two days before the 
time set for the end of the year has elapsed. 
The custom has the effect of interfering with 
the completion of the work of the year. 

The school authorities of Cincinnati, O., 
under consideration two important innovations 
affecting the public school teachers One of 
them is the abolition of the annual teachers’ in- 
stitute and the other is the raising of the salary 
standard. 
step 


have 


As a toward the latter, principals have 
been asked to report on the salaries received by 
the respective teachers and also to submit data 
concerning living expenses, ete Practically 
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every large city in the country has been drawn 
on for information concerning these two points 
and a report is expected at an early date. 

Teachers have been requested to vote on the 
question as to whether or not the teachers’ in- 
stitute should be dispensed with. Formerly it 
has been customary to hold daily meetings dur- 
ing the week preceding the opening of school. 
In place of these meetings, it has been suggested 
by Supt. R. J. Condon that an annual meeting 
be held on the Saturday preceding the opening 
of school, to be principally of a social nature 
with an inspirational talk by a prominent speak- 
er. Also, during the year at various times, there 
should be meetings presided over by able speak- 
ers who would thus have a chance to make their 
influence more telling. It is pointed out that the 
concentration of all the talks at one meeting 
tends to efface the impressions gained from any 
one speaker. 

Youngstown, O. The school board has under 
consideration the passage of a rule compelling 
applicants for teaching positions to pass a med- 
ical examination showing that they are physi- 
cally fitted for their work. The rule has become 
necessary due to the large number of teachers 
who are off duty on account of sickness, It 
was found that in cases where teachers were 
away from their classes twice in a day it was 
impossible to secure the same substitute and 
the work suffered from too many changes. 

Cleveland, O. A committee hag been appointed 
to work out a plan by which the salary and 
hours of instructors in academic and vocational 
high schools may be equalized. Because of long- 
er hours vocational instructors’ salaries aver- 
age 20 per cent higher than those paid academic 
teachers. 

The school board of Springfield, Mo., is pro- 
bably the first Missouri board to take advantage 
of a new state law providing for the establish- 
ment of a teacher’s training course in the high 
school. The measure provides that each stand- 
ard high school which includes this training in 
its curriculum shall receive $750 each year from 
the state to assist in carrying on the work. The 
amount to be obtained by any school is limited 
to $1,200. The course must be under the super- 
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vision of the 
tion. 

Under the new plan, seniors and juniors will 
be given courses in pedagogy, a review of the 
elementary branches and some idea of how to 
teach elementary agriculture. At least ten mem- 
bers in a class must take the work. 

Baltimore, Md. The power of suspending 
teachers will hereafter be shared alike by the 
board of superintendents and the superintendent 
of schools, according to a recent ruling. In the 
past the superintendent had the power to sus- 
pend after which the board passed upon the 
action. The change makes it necessary for the 
superintendent to bring the matter before the 
board of superintendents to be settled by a ma- 
jority vote. This is then reviewed by the board 
of education. 

Waukegan, Ill. The school board has passed a 
rule which provides that all questions involving 
the conduct or qualifications of teachers shall be 
discussed in executive session. It was also pro- 
vided that all high-schoo! instructors shall hold 
a degree from an accredited college or university 
and shall have served at least two years in a 
secondary school. The latter has the effect of 
compelling local candidates to seek outside ex- 
perience before entering the schools of their 
home town. No increase in wages will be 
granted to high-school teachers who do not pos- 
sess the required degree. 

Snohom'‘sh, Wash. Married women at present 
employed in the public schools are not to be 
continued on the teaching force and teachers 
who may in the future seek appointment must 
be-single. The board has made this change in 
its policy on the ground that there were hun- 
dreds of single women seeking places on the 
teaching staff who should be given preference. 

Cleveland, O. Supt. J. M. Frederick has rec- 
ommended that only retarded children be ad- 
mitted to the summer school. The term will be 
limited to eight weeks giving three weeks’ vaca- 
tion to those who are compelled to attend. 

Iola, Kans. The board of education has author- 
ized a summer school of six weeks. The classes 
will be open to pupils from the third to the 
eighth grades. 
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school walls on account of its special easy-cleaning qualities. 
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showing color combinations for walls and ceilings, with special information on in- 
terior decoration for school purposes. 
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Special Wall Finish for Schools 


Patek’s Mattcote, the standard Washable Flat Paint, is absolutely unequalled as a finish for 


Mattcoted walls can be washed repeatedly, when soiled, without the slightest injury. 


Stains, finger and pencil marks, dust, dirt, smoke, etc., are easily and quickly removed by 
sponging with soap and water, perfectly restoring the freshness and beauty of the original color. 
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Board of Education, Erie, Pa. 

Board of Education, Avon, N. Y 

Board of Education, Charlotte, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Gilbert, Minn. 

Board of Education, Duluth, Minn 

Board of Education, Port Clinton, Ohio 

Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Board of Education, Bryan, Ohio 

Board of Education, Alexandria, Indiana 

Board of Education, Iowa City, Iowa 

Board of Education, Kankakee, [| 

Board of Education, Stambaugh, Mich 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Knox College, Galesburg, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia 

Milwaukee Medical College, Milwaukee 

Taylorship Township High School, Taylor 
ville, Til 

Holy Redeemers School, Rochester, N. Y 
University of Wisconsin 

Michigan School for Blind, Lansing, Mich 

Public Library, Milwaukee 

Carnegie Library 
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Post Office, Tacoma, Wash 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Alton, Tl 
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Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Fitchburg, Mass. The attendance committee 
of the school board has recommended for adop- 
tion a set of regulations governing the granting 
of newsboys’ licenses. The state law places the 
control partly in the hands of the school com- 
mittee and of the city council. The rules are as 
follows: 

Licenses may be issued to boys between ten 
and fourteen years of age for selling papers 
and other wares by the chief of police upon the 
written application of the parents. 

The licensee must attend school. 

If in the opinion of the police, it is necessary 
the license may state the place where the busi- 
ness is to be pursued. 

Peddling papers is prohibited after eight 
o'clock P. M., except on state and national holli- 
days and other special occasions when permis- 
sion is given. 

Any license may be suspended or revoked at 
the pleasure of the police or the truant officer. 

Quincy, Mass. The following rules have been 
adopted for the renting of school halls: 

Application shall be in writing and sent to 
a committee of three of which the chairman and 
the superintendent shall be members; the com- 
mittee may grant the application if in their opin- 
ion it is advisable after a consideration of the 
facts. 

If any 
mittee, it shall as« 
bers of the school 
vote shall determine ti 

A charge shall be ma 
cient to reimburse the city 
curred by the letting. 
let free of charge for any 


doubt ts in the mind of the com- 
ain the wishes of the mem- 
mmittee and a majority 
question submitted. 
which shall be suffi- 
for the expense in- 
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Because we have never charged double prices for 


the School Furniture that we have been Manufacturing 


for the last thirty years. Every dollar that 
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goods cheaper and better. If advertising 
was as good and dependable as our School 
Furniture there would be less cause for 
complaints. We are ina position to furnish anything 
used ina School Room. Do not hesitate. Be sure and 
send your orders to us. We will guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund the money. The Old Reliable, 
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if two-thirds of the members so vote. Rent 
shall be payable in advance. 

Akron, O. The school board has expressed its 
disapproval of the use of the name “high school” 
in connection with any public gathering or social 
function which is not under its supervision or 
control. The action was taken following the 
discovery that certain persons had been arrang- 
ing dances and other functions and advertising 
them as high-school affairs. Some of these en- 
tertainments were found to have brought to- 
gether people which were not desirable and the 
board has decided to prevent the use of the 
name hereafter. 


MR. TABER ADVANCES. 

Mr. C. W. Taber, who for the past five and one- 
half years has represented the G. & C. Merriam 
Company in the middlewest, has resigned to 
become western manager of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company school texts. 

Mr. Taber has had more than ten years’ ex- 
perience in dictionary work and made a notable 
success of the Merriam business in the middle- 
west during his connection with the firm. In 
his new position he will have especial charge of 
the educational work for the Funk & Wagnalls 
school and college dictionaries and for the new 
ferthcoming Complete Standard Dictionary. This 
last book, which will be ready for distribution 
about July first, has added to its former key 
alphabet pronunciation system, the diacritical 
markings found universally in school textbooks. 
The work will, therefore, appeal especially to 
school people. 

Mr. Taber’s territory will include the states 
west of the Ohio River and east of the Rocky 
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View of school room at Chelsea, Mass., seated with American Steel Adjustable 
Note the Circular Seating plan—a new idea in school seating 


arrangement made possible with this desk. 
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lo the Editor: Chicago, May 1. 

If there be any truth in the criticisms of the 
present-day public school that its curriculum is 
designed chiefly for the benefit of lawyers and 
professional men—of those who are to be thor- 
oughly educated in book lore, it is well to con- 
sider how we may best attain the most desirable 
practical experience for the boys who will go 
into trade and industry—those who are to build 
up our land and not simply solve its professional 
problems. 

Owing to the business in which I am engaged 
my attention has been called to the question of 
installing in grade and high schools, in colleges 
and universities and particularly in manual 
training and technical schools, usable outfits for 
teaching the Printing Art. 

Little argument is needed to convince educa- 
tors and business men that a printing office is 
one of the most efficient helps to a student that 
can be secured. 

In learning to print the student acquires 
these important things: 

Knowledge of the uses of words. 

Proper construction of sentences, 

Punctuation. * 

The division of words into syllables. 

Correct spelling and capitalization. 

Names, characteristics and proper use of 
types. 

low to display thoughts attractively in print. 

Ingenuity, deftness, originality, accuracy. 

‘he printing office is in fact a pretty liberal 
education in itself. Many an old, seedy-looking 
printer has in his brain a store of accurate 
Knowledge, a mine of valuable facts, that would 
pul the college graduate to blush for his com- 
parative ignorance. 

boy trained to handle type and press will 
have a trade that, no matter what mishaps may 
wreck his plans and ideals in later life, will al- 
Ways be available and will always insure him 
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work. If he succeeds in any line of business he 
will have as one of his most valuable assets a 
positive knowledge of the art that at least 
touches and frequently dominates the business 
of the world. One who knows what type is and 
what it may be made to do has a very practical 
advantage over any one ignorant of those facts. 

Educators interested in this proposition will 
at once ask what it will cost to install a print- 
ing outfit in a school. The price is elastic. 
Years ago we furnished to the Indianapolis grade 
schools a dozen or so outfits costing on an 
average some $50 or $75 each. They are practi- 
cally amateur outfits, but they were found very 
valuable nevertheless. [ am told that the Indian- 
apolis schools today rank high among educational 
institutions. 

A good, moderate outfit may be bought for 
$350.00; a complete “Al” outfit, for $1,000. A 
good plan is to try a moderate outfit at the start 
and improve it from time to time as new mach- 
ines, type, etc., are produced. It is always easy 


to buy more. W. H. FRENCH, 
President, Barnhart Bros, & Spindler. 
MC CLYMONDS RESIGNS. 
John W. McClymonds who for twenty-four 


years has been superintendent of schools at 
Oakland, Cal., resigned at the recent May meet- 
ing of the school board. That the resignation 
was not altogether unexpected is evidenced by 
the fact that the board without considering other 
candidates elected Assistant Superintendent A. 
C. Barker, to the superintendency. Mr. McCly- 
monds has been a leading schoolman on the 
Pacific Coast for many years. He has seen 
Oakland grow from an obscure village to the 
third largest city in California, rivalling its 
neighbor city San Francisco, in the importance 
of the shipping and manufacturing interests. 
Mr. McClymonds’ strength as an organizer and 
supervisor was shown especially during the 
years immediately following the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire when Oakland’s population 
doubled and its school enrollment grew at a 
breakneck pace. Of late he has not been in 
accord with the policies of the board of educa- 
tion and has opposed strenuously interference 
with his own initiative in educational matters. 
Superintendent-elect A. C. Barker has been con- 
nected with the Oakland schools for four years 
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past as a group principal and assistant superin- 
tendent. He is a graduate of Leland Stanford 
and has done advance work in education at the 
University of California. At various times he 
has been connected with the schools at Santa 
Rosa, Salinas and Eureka, Cal. He is considered 
a strong administrator. 


MR. CAMMACK ELECTED. 

Following the resignation of Superintendent 
James M. Greenwood the Kansas City school 
board has elected Mr. I. I. Cammack to actively 
direct and supervise the school system. 

Mr. Cammack will have a hard position to fill, 
stepping as he does into the office of one of the 
most progressive superintendents in the middle 
south-west. Mr. Cammack is however, well fitted 
to take up the burden imposed upon him by the 
school board. 

He was born fifty-five years ago in Hamilton 
County, Indiana of Quaker parentage. He at- 
tended the Quaker Academy at Westfield, Ind., 
and later Earlham College. 

At nineteen years Mr, Cammack was a teacher 
as well as a student. Afterwards he attended 
Johns Hopkins University. In 1885 he became 
principal of the high school in Westfield, Ind., 
and continued there one year. 

In 1886, Mr. Cammack came to Kansas City 
to become principal of the old Lathrop school. 
After eleven years of this he was chosen vice- 
principal of Central High School, to succeed four 
years later BE. C. White as principal. He became 
assistant superintendent in 1911. 

Mr. Cammack is identified intimately with 
three big things in the Kansas City schools. 
After many failures of other persons he made 
a night school succeed. The normal department 
to prepare material for teachers is a growing in- 
stitution for which Mr. Cammack is largely re- 
sponsible. 

He was commissioned two years ago to find a 
man to take charge of the school gardens and 
teach the children how to make things grow. 
All have continued successes. 


The Dalles, Ore. W. R. Rutherford has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed A. 
C, Strange, who resigned to accept the super- 
intendency of the Baker City schools. The gal- 
ary is $2,100 per year. 
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New Michigan Laws. 


Lansing, Mich. Five important measures rela- 
tive to the public schools of Michigan were 
passed during the session of the legislature 
which closed on May first. Of these, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction L. L. Wright con- 
siders the amendment to the compulsory attend- 
ance law as one of the most vital. Heretofore 
any person who successfully passed the eighth 
grade has been exempt from compulsory attend- 


ance, even though he or she might be under 
sixteen years of age. This exemption will no 
longer apply, unless the child shall secure a 


permit, as required under the law. 

A second law provides that district boards 
must pay tuition of those who have not com- 
pleted the eighth grade if they are nearer some 
other school house than their own. The only 
limit placed upon bonding a school district is 
that the amount shall not exceed ten per cent 
of the total valuation. Any county in the state 
may establish a school of agriculture and do- 
mestic economy, the state paying up to $4,000 
a year for its support. School districts, whether 
organized under general or special acts, may be 
consolidated if desired. 

One bill makes the qualifications for school 
electors the same in every district of the state, 
provisions in local or special acts notwithstand- 
ing. Eligible voters will be men or women who 
are citizens of the United States, residents of 
the district at least three months, at least 
twenty-one years of age, and who are either as- 
sessed for school taxes or are the parents or 
legal guardians of children on the census list. 

Agriculture has been included in the list of 
subjects on which teachers must write when 
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taking examinations for certificates. Boards of 
supervisors must pay the actual and necessary 
traveling expenses of the county commissioners 
of schools and the school examiners. 

Districts not maintaining high schools will be 
required to pay tuition to any high school in 
the state for eighth grade graduates, if proper 
application is made. Formerly this was limited 
to the three nearest high schools 

Township boards must attach to 
tricts all contiguous territory in the township 
which is not in any organized district. This 
means that all territory in the state must be a 
part of some school district. The power to re- 
move school officers for cause is taken away 
from the township board and rests entirely with 
the superintendent of public instruction. 

School districts may at the annual or special 
meeting vote to discontinue school in the dis- 
trict for the ensuing year, sending the children 
to other nearby districts and paying their tui- 
tion and transportation. 

The uniform textbook bill was defeated and 
the free textbook bill which passed the senate, 
was downed in the house. However, the pas- 
sage of the King bill requires textbook compa- 
nies to file a copy of every textbook which they 
publish with the superintendent of public in- 
struction, together with the list price and the 
lowest wholesale price at which the book is sold 
elsewhere in the United States. 

The company must also file a bond, agreeing 
not to charge more in Michigan than is charged 
anywhere in the United States. Retail dealers 
cannot charge more than 15 per cent above the 
wholesale price and the board is authorized to 
handle the books at gross cost to the pupils. If 
pupils move from the district, the board is re- 
quired to purchase the books from the pupils at 
a price dependent upon the physical condition 
of the books. 

New Jersey Attendance Law. 

The recent legislature in New Jersey has re- 
vised the compulsory education law so that all 
children between the ages of seven and four- 
teen must attend school regularly unless their 
mental or bodily condition is such as to pre- 
vent attendance. Children between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen must be regularly en- 
rolled in school unless they have attended 
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classes at least 130 days during the preceding 
year, are able to read intelligently and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage, have completed a course of study equal 
to the fifth grade in reading, writing, spelling, 
the English language and geography, are famil- 
iar with the fundamental operations in arith- 
met:ec including simple fractions, have been 
granted an age and work certificate and are reg- 
ularly employed in some useful occupation. Age 
and school certificates may be issued under the 
law by any superintendent or principal, upon the 
personal application of the parent or guardian of 


a child. Proof of age must be furnished by 
means of one of the following methods: A. A 
transcript of the birth certificate, B. a pass- 


port or bapt'smal certificate, C. Such other con- 
vincing documentary evidence as can be fur- 
nished, D. The certificate of two physicians that 
the child is above the age of fourteen. A cer- 
tificate must also be presented from the school 
medical inspector that the child is physically 
able to perform any work in which a child be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen may be 
legally employed. Parents or guardians who 
fail to comply with the provisions of the act may 
be proceeded against as disorderly persons be- 
fore courts of common pleas or before city, town 
or borough police justices or recorders. Chil- 
dren who cannot be controlled by their parents 
may be proceeded against in the court for the 
trial of juvenile offenders. 
School Law Notes. 

Lincoln, Neb. In a recent decision handed 
down in the Lancaster county district court, it 
has been decided that a parent has the right to 
make a reasonable selection of studies for his 
child to pursue in school and such selections 
must be respected by school boards and school 
teachers. 

The decision was handed down in a mandamus 
action brought by Claude S. Kelley of Lincoln, 
to require the board of education to reinstate 
his daughter in school without requiring her to 
take domestic science as a part of her studies. 

In the petition the relator alleged that twice 
a week his daughter was required to go half a 
mile to school to take lessons in this branch. He 
ordered her to desist and to spend her time in 
studying music. Subsequently she was expelled 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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_Co-operation is the most valuable asset a school 
board should count on in dealing with janitors. 
After all janitors are most human. They live and 
work their lives away in most trying and irksome work. 
je You, Mr.School Board Member, can secure most 
a: enthusiastic co-operation by proving to the janitor 
A ZH that you are simplifying and reducing his daily tasks. 
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The Tuec School Tool is the biggest single labor 
and time economizer. Janitors will welcome this tool as a 
solution of the one and most annoying sweeping problem. 


Put yourself in the janitor’s place. Two hundred 


and fifty-two (252) obstacles in every classroom to 
Sweep around. It is positively unreasonable. You expect a human 
man to sweep clean what is positively unsweepable. 

Now comes the Tuec School Tool. No more (252) obstacles. 
No more back breaking, no more sweeping in the dark, no more quit- 
ting at 8 P. M. instead of 6 P. M. 


The TUEC SCHOOL TOOL is the biggest boon 
to Janitors ever offered for sale to a school board. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
by the teachers and this action was upheld by 
the school board. 

School directors of Berkeley, Cal., may not 
receive compensation for their services even 
though the city charter provides for the same, 
according to a recent decision of Judge T. W. 
Harris of the Cal‘fornia Superior court. The 
court held that the freeholders went beyond 
their constitutional powers in voting for pay of 
the school board. 

A board of education is not justified in dis- 
missing a teacher who may become married 
while she is under contract to teach, according 
to a dec’sion of the Kiowa County Court, Okla- 
homa. The case was a suit for $250 back pay 
claimed by a teacher of Mountain View, Okla., 
whose marriage during the Christmas holidays 
was followed by a refusal of the school board to 
permit the completion of a contract to teach the 
winter term. The court held that there was no 
reasonable cause for the dismissal of the teacher 
and awarded her fuli salary besides assessing 
all costs, incurred in the act on, to the board. 

Division superintendents in the state of Vir- 
ginia must be resident voters and taxpayers of 
the city or county for which they are elected 
according to an opinion of Attorney-General Wil 
liam A. Anderson. The opinion has aroused con- 
siderable concern among the educators of the 
state because the principle if accepted will re- 
duce the possibility of securing the best avail- 
able candidates for various districts in which 
vacancies exist and will in some cases practi- 
cally make a proper choice impossible. Former 
state attorneys have ruled that any citizen of 
the state is eligible to any superintendency but 
Mr. Anderson argues with much force that the 
constitution is plain on the point and admits 
of no other interpretat'on than the one he has 
given. It is likely that the matter will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court for final adjudication. 
School authorities claim that if the attorney- 
general is right that the defect in the constitu- 
tioén ‘s a most serious one which must be im 
mediately remedied. 


A bill prohibiting the organization of secret 
societies in high schools in the state of Okla 
hcma has been passed upon by the governor 
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The law leaves it to the boards of education to 
enforce the provisions of the measure and a 
penalty is attached for violations. 

The Maine state legislature has_ recently 
passed a law which makes it unlawful for pupils 
in secondary schools to “participate in or be a 
member of any secret society whatsoever that is 
in any degree a school organization.” Super- 
intendents of schools are given authority to en- 
force the provisions of the act and to expel or 
otherwise discipline pupils for failure to obey 
its provisions. 


NEW MINNESOTA LAWS. 

The Minnesota State Legislature during the 
session just closed enacted a number of impor- 
tant bills affecting the school interests: 

The appointment of an education commission 
to consist of the Superintendent of Education 
and six other persons appointed by the governor 
for a term of two years. The purpose of this 
commiss:on is to study and investigate condi 
tions in Minnesota in respect to public educa- 
tion, the public school system and education 
institutions, including the relation of the educa 
tion institutions one to another and to the 
public school system, to revise and make a 
digest of all laws and decisions relating to pub- 
lic education, and to recommend a general plan 
for the organization and administration of pub- 
lic schools and the education institutions, The 
act states that the general purpose shall be to 
effect economy and efficiency with respect to 
the several branches of the public school work, 
and to make recommendations with respect to 
vocational and industrial education. The mem 
bers of the commission receive no salaries. An 
appropriation of $10,000 is made and the com 
mission may elect an executive secretary and 
employ clerical help. In making the appoint 
ments the Governor has selecred the principal 
of East High School, Minneapolis, W. F. Web 
ster, the county superintendent of Norman Coun 
ty, Marie Lovsnes, a member of the normal 
board, Mr. L. A. Huntoon, a former member of 
the school board of Duluth, Mr. William G 
Crosby, a former teacher of St. Thomas College 
and later commissioner of insurance for the 
state, Mr. J. A. Hartigan of St. Paul, and a bank- 


er of Chaska, Mr. George A. Dutoit. The com- 
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mission will take up its work at once, and much 
benefit is expected to result from the investiga- 
tions the commission will make and the report 
which will be submitted to the next legislature. 


The office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is discontinued and the office of superin- 
tendent of education created. The term is made 
four years and the salary $4,500. The superin- 
tendent is given charge of passing upon plans 
for new school buildings and of condemning any 
buildings and school sites unfit for use. An 
additional assistant is provided for his office. 
The appropriations for the department of edu-, 
cation are increased about twenty per cent. 

Fees of fifty cents are provided for element- 
ary certificates of teachers, and of one dollar 
for professional certificates and indorsement of 
normal school diplomas. A life certificate pays 
a fee of five dollars. Minnesota will require all 
of its public school teachers entering the pro- 
fession after August 1, 1915, to have had at least 
one year in preparation for teaching. Training 
courses may be pursued in normal schools, in 
high schools, in colleges of education or in ac- 
credited teachers’ training courses in private 
schools. 

A teachers’ employment bureau is established 
in connection with the department of education, 
to be in charge of the director appointed by the 
superintendent. 

A sixth normal school is to be established and 
a special commission of five is charged with its 
location, which is to be in northwestern Minne- 
sota. 

The annual high school aid is increased from 
$1,750 to $2,200, the graded schools from $600 
to $750, annual aid for training departments in 
high schools from $750 to $1,000, and industrial 
aid from $1,000 to $1,800. Industrial aid of $2,590 
for certain industrial departments remains un- 
changed. There will be in Minnesota next year 
at least one hundred high school training de 
partments. The same number of industrial and 
agricultural departments in high and graded 
schools for which annual aid of $2,500 or $1,800 
is provided, 

The annual state aid for all public schools 
for the next two years will be $3,693,650, an in- 
crease of $350,000 over the past two years. 
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New Schedule in Philadelphia. 

The school board of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
adopted a schedule of salaries for higher schools 
including normal, high schools and schools of 
pedagogy. 

Male principals in schools of at least twenty- 
five teachers shall receive $4,000 per year; prin- 
cipals in schools where fewer than twenty-five 
are employed shall receive $3,500; princ:pals of 
schools in which fifty or more instructors are 
employed shall receive $4,500 per year. 

Female principals of schools in which twenty- 
five or more teachers are found shall be paid 
$2,500 per annum; female principals of schools 
in which fewer than twenty-five teachers are 
employed shall receive $2,000 per year. 

Men appointed as ass stant instructors or 
second assistants shall begin at $800 and shall 
receive increases of $50 until the maximum of 
$1,000 is reached. Women appointed to these 
positions shall be paid $600 the first year and 
shall receive increases of $50 each year until 
$800 is reached. 

After five years’ service, persons of th’s class 
after approval by the superintendtnt and teach- 
ers’ committee, may be appointed to the next 
class of instructors and first assistants. Men 
ippointed to these positions shall begin at $1,100 

nd shall receive increases of $100 each year un- 
til the maximum of $1,500 is reached. Women 
f this class shall start at $900 and advance with 
$50 increases up to the maximum of $1,100. 

\fter five years of such service these instruct- 
ors may be appointed to the positions of profes- 
sors and teachers. Men shall begin at $1,600 
and shall receive increases of $100 each year un- 
til the maximum of $2,000 is reached. Women 
shall begin at $1,200 and shall receive increases 
$50 until $1,400 is reached. 
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Persons who have been employed for five 
years in the preceding class may be appointed 
to the professors. The salary for the first year 
is fixed at $2,100 with increases of $100 until 
$2,500 is reached at the end of five years. 

Women teachers shall begin at $1,450 and 
shall receive increases of $50 until $1,650 is 
reached at the end of the tenth year. 

Men who are appointed to positions as heads 
of departments shall receive $2,600 the first year, 
with increases of $100 each year until $3,000 is 
reached. Women shall begin at $1,700, with in 
creases of $50 each year until $1,900 is reached 

Men principals of schools of observation and 
practice with not less than twenty-one classes 
of pupils shall begin at $2,600 and advance with 
increases of $100 until $3,000 is reached. Women 
shall begin at $1,700 and shall receive increases 
of $100 until $2,100 is reached. 

Men principals in schools having fewer than 
twenty-one classes shall begin at $1,800 and 
shall receive increases of $50 until $2,000 is 
reached Women shall begin at $1,600 and re 
ce've $50 each year until $1,800 is reached 

Men critic teachers shall receive a salary of 
$1,500 the first year with increases of $50 until 
$1,700 is reached. Women shall begin at $1,200 
and advance with increases of $50 until $1,400 is 
reached 

Men teachers in schools of observation and 
practice shall begin at $1,080 the first year, with 
increases of $100 until $1,480 is reached. Women 
shall begin at $1,030 and advance with increases 
of $50 until $1,230 is reached. 

Kindergarten teachers in schools of observa- 
tion and practice shall receive $780 the first 
year, with increases of $30 until $900 is reached. 
" Assistants to principals of higher schools, 
having fifty divisions and upwards, shall receive 
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a minimum of $1,200 with increases of $40 for 
five years until the maximum of $1,400 is 
reached. Any such assistant who shall be chos- 
en vice-principal of a high school for girls shall 
receive a maximum of $1,900. 


New Schedule in Lansing. 

Lansing, Mich. A revision of the salary sche- 
dule for teachers in the public schools, as also 
some changes in the requirements in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the teachers commit- 
tee, were adopted at a recent meeting of the 
school board. 

The salary for principals was fixed at $600 
for the minimum and $750 for the maximum: in 
the high school, the minimum was placed at $600 
and in the grades and k'ndergarten department 
at $450. 

The salaries of the superintendent of schools, 
the principal of the high school, male members 
of the high-school faculty and supervisors of 
special studies are to be left in the hands of 
the board of education with no fixed schedule. 

The schedule for high-school instructors is as 
follows: First year, $600; second, $650: third, 
$700; fourth, $725: fifth, $750: sixth, $775: sev- 
enth, $800; following the seventh year merit will 
be the basis of further advancements. The 
schedule for principals of ward schools is $600 
for the first year with an advancement of $50 
per year, merit being the only basis of further 
advancement after the fourth year. The ward 
and kindergarten teachers’ schedule will be for 
the first year, $450: second, $500: third, $550; 
fourth, $575: and fifth, $600; merit alone being 
the basis after the fifth year 

The board voted to incorporate in the teach 
ers’ requirements the rule that no teacher be 
employed in the grades who is not a graduate 
from a two years’ normal course. The rule has 
been in practice but was never formally ac- 
cepted Teachers with experience from other 
cities will be given: the same credit as local 
teachers Appointments shall be approved by 
the super ntendent and teachers’ committee. 

High-school instructors must have a college 
or university training or must have had four 
years in an accredited training school. 
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SIOUX CITY SALARIES. 

Sioux City, la. The school board has increased 
the salaries of teachers. The new arrangement 
provides an increase of $45 yearly if the require- 
ments are met. The schedule is as follows: 

Class A, first year, $540; Class B, first year, 
$585; Class C, first year, $630; second year, 
$675; third year, $720. 

No teacher will be promoted from Class A who 
does not receive a rating of ‘“good”’. 

Teachers in Class B must receive a rating of 
“strong’’. Those who fail to secure this rating 
but who receive special commendation may be 
continued in Class B at $600. 

Teachers of either Class A or B who receive 
superior rating may be advanced not more than 
two points in the salary schedule. The salary 
received during the school year 1912-13 shall be 
the basis of promotion and not the years of ser- 
vice of the teacher. 

Only teachers who are normal graduates or 
whose experience or summer-school credits place 
them upon a par with the normal graduates are 
eligible to promotion in Class C. The board re- 
serves the privilege of requiring summer school 
attendance previous to appointment or promo- 
tion whenever it is deemed necessary. 

Teachers will be granted a sick leave not 
exceeding thirty days on half pay when the ap- 
plication is accompanied by the certificate of a 
reputable physician stating the necessity for 
leave of absence. 

Beginners in the teaching corps will not be 
employed at a salary exceeding $600 per year. 
Teachers will be started in Class A or B accord- 
ing to their experience and the confidential re- 
ports received from their references. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES NOTES. 

Worcester, Mass lhe school committee has 
adopted a new salar: chedule which will go 
into effect next Septei Under the new 
schedule the minimum a::(} maximum salaries 
of grade teachers have been creased. 

Newly elected teachers will receive a salary 
of $600 minimum. The maximum for all grades 
up to the eighth has been fixed at $850 For 
those in the eighth grade or higher a maximum 
of $950 has been provided. 

Teachers of ungraded and special schools will 


Program Clock 


Standard models ar- 
ranged for 24 and 5 
minute 
single or multiple cir- 
cuit signals automati- 
cally silenced during 
any period when not de- 
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Mounted in lower part of above cabinet. 
The name “’ Readyshift’’ just naturally 
suggests itself when you set or change your program 
by solid plugs on this solid, plainly marked switchboard. 
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receive a minimum salary of $600 and a maxi 
mum of $900. Annual increases of $50 will be 
paid each year until the maximum is reached. 

Principals will be given a minimum salary of 
$650 in two-room buildings. The maximum is 
placed at $900; in buildings of three to five 
rooms, the minimum will be $750 and the maxi- 
mum $1,000; in buildings from six to eight 
rooms, $900 will be the minimum salary and 
$1,200 the maximum; in buildings from nine to 
twelve rooms, the minimum is fixed at $1,190 
and the maximum at $1,500; in buildings from 
thirteen to sixteen rooms the minimum will be 
$1,400 and the maximum $1,900; in buildings of 
seventeen rooms or over, the minimum will be 
$1,800 and the maximum $2,300. 

The salaries of the supervising principals will 
be fixed annually in June by the committee and 
their duties have been reduced. Promotions will 
not reduce the salary of any principal but the 
same shall increase according to the schedule 
until the maximum for the new grade is reached. 

Submasters will receive a minimum of $900 
and a maximum of $1,200 with the exception of 
women whose maximum is fixed at $1,050. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has increased 
the maximum salaries of grade teachers $100. 
Increases of $50 will be paid each year. The 
minimum salary is fixed at $400 which will be 
the pay of new employees. Teachers of manual 
training and domestic science will receive a 
maximum salary of $1,000. 

The board of school directors of Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently acted favorably upon four proposi- 
tions which have the effect of raising the sal- 
aries of the teachers and also the granting of 
half-pay for those who are absent because of 
personal illness or death in the family. 

The first act provides that the maximum sal- 
ary of all teachers in the elementary grades, 
excluding principals and teachers of special sub- 
jects, shall be increased $10 per month. The 
change raises the maximum from $80 to $90. 

It is also provided that teachers who have 
had sixteen or more years’ experience in fthe 
schools of the city, and whose annual increase 
under the new schedule would not amount to 
$75 the next year, shall begin the new year at 
a salary of $75 per month. 

Half-pay for absence is allowed in cases of 





ELECTRIC SELF-WINDING 
MASTER and PROGRAM 
CLOCK for $100.00 


Specifications. 

60-beat, self- winding regulator, 12 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- 
ped circuit closers, control for any 
number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

Six Program Five Minute Interval Pro- 
gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC 
CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing 
bells on any day or night of the week 
as desired. 

Case of golden quartered oak, cabi- 
net finish or finish to match sample as 
submitted. 

Adaptability 

For use in any school or college, 
send for information blank and we 
will see that it will meet your full re- 
quirements. 

Terms 

Furnished complete, with Samson 
No. 3 battery for operation, complete 
instructions for the installation and 
operation, for $100.00 f. 0. b. factory. 


Write for Catalog S on our complete line of 
ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 


SECONDARY CLOCKS 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
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illness or death in the immediate family not ex- 
ceeding a total of four weeks during the year. 
The former limit was two weeks. 

Concord, Mass. The school committee has 
voted to raise the salaries of the teachers in the 
public schools in order to retain the good in- 
structors. The maximum salary for grade teach- 
ers has been fixed at $750 instead of $650. High 
school teachers will receive an increase of $100 
raising the salaries to $900. 

Canton, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
new salary schedule as follows: 

First year, $650: second year, $700; third 
year, $750; fourth and fifth years, $800; sixth 
and seventh years, $825; eighth and ninth years, 
$850; tenth and eleventh years, $875; twelfth 
and thirteenth years, $900; fourteenth and fif- 
teenth years, $925: sixteenth and seventeenth 
years, $950; eighteenth and nineteenth years, 
$975; twentieth and succeeding years, $1,000. 

In the application of this schedule the board 
does not propose to employ teachers at $650 per 
year, but will endeavor to select teachers of ap- 
proved experience and pay them a salary which 
will be somewhat in accord with their previous 
experience. The minimum salary is introduced 
merely to cover extreme emergencies when the 
board faces the necessity of accepting teachers 
of limited experience. 

Kearny, N. J. A maximum salary schedule for 
teachers, principals and superintendent has been 
adopted to become effective next term. The 
maximum salary is to be received by those who 
have been ten years in the service. 

The revised schedule is as follows: 

Grade teachers. increased from $900 to $1,050; 
grammar principals, eight to ten room buildings, 
from $1,300 to $1,400; twelve-room buildings, 
$1,900 to $2,000; sixteen-room building or more, 
$2,000 to $2,100; h’'gh school principal, $2,200 to 
$2,500: heads of departments, $1,700 to $1,800; 
men assistants, $1,425 to $1,500; women assist- 
ants. $1,425 to $1,500: women supervisors, $1,400 
to $1,500; men supervisors, $1,500 to $1,600; 
manual training teacher, $1,600 to $1,700; prim- 
ary superintendent, $1,600 to $1,700; superintend- 
ent, $3,000 to $3,500. 

Marion, O. The school board has under con- 
sideration a salary schedule for teachers which 
provides a maximum salary for principals of $90 
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DROP US A CARD FOR PARTICULARS 


ROCHESTER 


per month for buildings of eight rooms or more. 
Principals of buildings containing six rooms 
shall receive $80 per month. 

Teachers who formerly received $50 per month 
shall receive increases of $5 until the maximum 
of $70 is reached. Those who have previously 
received less than $50 shall receive increases of 
$2.50 until the maximum of $50 is reached, after 
which they shall be increased according to the 
provisions for those who begin at $50. 

The above schedule is to be under the author- 
ity of the board and may be rescinded by a 
three-fourths’ vote of the board. A five-sixths’ 
vote will be necessary in order to change the 
schedule in individual cases. 

The superintendent of schools is to be given 
leeway in the matter of securing teachers from 
other schools. The salaries will be fixed by a 
majority vote of the board. 

High school teachers and supervisors are not 
included in the new schedule and the board has 
power to fix their salaries by a majority vote. 

Marquette, Mich. The school board has 
granted the grade teachers increases of $50 per 
month. The maximum salary has been fixed at 
$75 per month. The provisions of the resolution 
require that future raises shall be optional with 
the board which shall reserve the right to 
change the scale of salaries to suit conditions 
and to treat individually each case in regard to 
the maximum salary. No fixed period for the 
latter has been decided upon. 

Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing that grade teach- 
ers shall be granted increases of*$5 each year 
until the maximum of $90 per month be reached. 
The salaries of principals of three schools were 
fixed at $1,200 per year and those of three others 
were placed at $120 per month. 

Lawrence, Mass. The school committee has 
raised the salaries of teachers $50, establishing 
a minimum salary of $500 and a maximum of 
$8 

Vakefield, Mass. Increases for principals, 
teachers and janitors of the nine grammar 
Schools went into effect recently. The salary of 
the high-school principal has been raised from 
$2.00 to $2,200. Teachers have been given an 
increase of $50 each; also the grammar-school 
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If Not, Why Not? 


THE MANY SATISFIED USERS WILL TELL YOU 
THEY ARE WELL WORTH INVESTIGATING 


The Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable School Chair has worked a 
revolution in hundreds of schools, increasing the seating capacity, the pos- 
sibilities of group work and the efficiency and comfort of the pupils. 





principals. Janitors are to get an average raise 
of ten per cent. 

Manchester, N. H. The union school board 
has raised the salaries of female principals, 
grade teachers and assistants at the high school. 
The salaries are as follows: 

Principals.—For grade schools with two rooms, 


$800; four-room, $900; six-room, $1,100; eight- 
room, $1,200. 
For high schools, two-room building, $900; 


four-room, $1,000; six-room, $1,200; eight-room, 
$1,300. 

High-school Assistants—For female assistants 
the pay is fixed at $850; for masters’ assistants 
the pay has been increased $75 per year. 

Grade teachers have received an increase of 
$50 per year. 

Joliet, Ill. Increases of $50 have been granted 
to teachers, to be continued until a maximum of 
$900 is reached. Domestic science and manual 
training teachers will receive a maximum of 
$1,000. Heads of departments will receive a 
maximum of $1,500. Increases of $100 each year 
will be given. 

Supervisors of music, drawing, physical cul- 
ture and primary instruction will receive a maxi- 
mum salary of $1,600. 

Seattle, Wash. A new salary schedule has 
been adopted for the grade teachers to take ef- 
fect September first The maximum limit has 
been deferred to six years. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Present New 
For first year $ 810 $ 840 
For second year 870 900 
For third year 930 960 
For fourth year 990 1,020 
For fifth year 1,050 1,080 
For sixth year 1,110 
Taunton, Mass The committee on salaries 


and expenditures of the school committee has 
recommended increases of $50 each year for all 
elementary teachers, the increases to take effect 
September first. 

New York, N. Y. The by-laws committee of 
the board of education has recommended an an- 
nual increase of $125 in the salaries of teachers 
in training schools and a maximum salary of 
$2,050 in the ninth year of service instead of 
$1,850 in the eleventh year as at present. A 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW MODEL B, NOW READY 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER Co. 


NEW YORK 


mimimum salary of $900 for the first three years 
for teachers of shopwork is also favored, with 
annual increases of $100 up to a maximum of 
$1,900. The present minimum salary is $780 
and the maximum $1,820, after sixteen years of 
service. 

Waukegan Salaries. 

The school board of Waukegan, IIl., has adopt- 
ed the salary sehedule which was recently pre- 
pared by Supt. O. S. Thompson. Teachers are 
divided into four classes, A, B, C and D. Class 
A teachers must attain efficiency equal to 96 to 
100 per cent and must have had six years’ suc- 
cessful experience in secondary school work. 

Class B is composed of teachers who have an 
average efficiency equal to 90 to 95 per cent 
and an experience of four years. 

Class C teachers must have an average of 85 
to 89 per cent efficiency and must have had three 
years successful experience. 

Class D teachers must possess an average ef- 
ficiency of from 75 to 84 per cent and must have 
had two years successful experience. 

The minimum and maximum for the different 
classes are as follows: 

Class D—from $75 as minimum or $90 as max- 


imum. 

Class C—from $90 as minimum to $110 as 
maximum. 

Class B—from $110 as minimum to $120 as 
maximum, 

Class A—from $120 as mimimum to $140 as 
maximum. 


These figures are on the basis of ten months 
of school. The salary of men teachers shall be 
15 per cent higher than the above. 

All teachers that maintain or increase their 
rank in efficiency shall be entitled to an increase 
of $50 per annum until the maximum of that 
class is reached. 

In determining the salaries due men teachers 
the 15 per cent additional shall be added to the 
salary that would be due a woman teacher with 
like qualifications using the above schedule. 

The qualifications of the principal shall be 
separately determined by the board but should 
measure up to the qualifications of teachers in 
Class A. 

The minimum salary of the principal shall be 
$1,800 per annum. The maximum shall be $2,600. 

















































































The Last Word in Drinking Fountains 


YOU CANNOT SQUIRT 
THIS FOUNTAIN 


BUBBLE RISES 
SELF CLOSING ~ ONE AND ONE HALF INCHES 
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Sanitary Care of Schoolhouses 


The Wisconsin State Board of Health has re- 
cently adopted a set of rules relating to the 
sanitary care of public and private schools, 
which has the effect of law under the powers 
of the board. The rules are quite comprehen- 
sive and should prove effective in raising the 
standard of schoolhouse construction and main- 
tenance in the Badger State. 

The rules are as follows: 

“Rule 16. All teachers, school authorities and 
health officers having jurisdiction shall not per- 
mit the attendance in any private, parochial or 
public school of any pupil afflicted with a severe 
cough, a severe cold, itch, lice or other vermin, 
or any contagious skin disease, or who is filthy 
in body or clothing, or who has any of the fol- 
lowing dangerous, contagious or infectious dis- 
eases, to-wit.: Diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping-cough, chickenpox, 
mumps, pulmonary tuberculosis, Asiatic cholera 
(cholerine), yellow fever, typhus fever, bubonic 
plague, cerebro-spinal meningitis or acute an- 
terior poliomyelitis. The teachers in all schools 
shall, without delay, send home any pupil who is 
obviously sick even if the ailment is unknown, 
and said teacher shall inform the parents or 
guardians of said pupil and also the local health 
officer as speedily as possible, and said health 
officer shall examine into the case and take such 
action as is reasonable and necessary for the 
benefit of the pupils and to prevent the spread 
of infection. 

Rule 17. Parents, guardians or other persons 
having control of any child who is sick in any 
way, or who is afflicted with any disease listed 
in Rule 16, shall not permit said child to attend 
any public, private or parochial school or to be 
present in any public place. 

Rule 18. School teachers, pupils or other per- 
sons shall not be admitted to any public, pri- 
vate or parochial school who have come from, 
or who reside in any house or building which 
harbors, or is infested with any disease listed 
in Rule 16, or who have recently been afflicted 
with such diseases, unless they have the written 
permission of the local health officer having 
jurisdiction. 

Rule 19. Schoolhouses shall have in each 
classroom at least fiftes square feet of floor 
space, and not less than two hundred cubic feet 
of ‘air space per pupil, and shall provide for an ap- 
proved system of indirect heating and ventila- 
tion, by means of which each classroom shall 
be supplied with fresh air at the rate of not less 
than thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil, 
and warmed to maintain an average tempera- 
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IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 
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THIS RING PREVENTS 
THE LIPS FROM COMING IN 
CONTACT WITH THE NOZZLE | 


Let us send you a free sample package of 
the new idea in paste— 


NO CUP TO HOLD 
FILTHY MATTER 


JELLITAC 
The Paste Powder 


Mix a little with cold water as needed and 
the usual 50% waste, due to spoiling or 
drying up of paste bought in the wet form 
is saved. Besides— 
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ture of 70 degrees Fahr. during the coldest 
weather. 

Rule 20. Local health officers having juris- 
diction shall dismiss forthwith any schoolroom 
in which at least 200 cubic feet of air space is 
not supplied to each pupil. The school author- 
ities shall without delay make provisions for 
the pupils in accordance with the requirements 
stated in Rule 19. 

Rule 21. Proper ventilation must be provided 
in all schoolrooms and when ventilation ducts 
do not exist, or are inadequate, it shall be the 
duty of the teacher to flood the schoolroom with 
fresh air by opening windows and doors at re- 
cess and noon time and also whenever the air 
becomes close and foul. Pupils should be given 
gymnastic exercises during the time the win- 
dows are open in cold weather. 

When windows are the only means of ventila- 
tion they should be so constructed as to admit 
of ready adjustment both at the top and bot- 
tom, and some device shall be provided to pro- 
tect the pupils from currents of cold air. The 
top of the windows shall be as near the ceiling 
as the mechanical construction of the building 
will allow. 

Rule 22. It shall be unlawful for any school 
board, board of school directors, board of edu- 
cation, or other school officials in Wisconsin, to 
use a common heating stove for the purpose of 
heating any schoolroom, unless each such shall 
be in part enclosed within a shield or jacket 
made of galvanized iron or other suitable ma- 
terial, and of such height and so placed as to 
protect all pupils while seated at their desks 
from direct rays of heat. 

Rule 23. Light shall be admitted from the 
left, or from the left and rear of classrooms. The 
glass area of windows shall equal at least one- 
fifth of the floor area of the schoolroom. 

Rule 24. All floors must be thoroughly swept, 
or cleaned by a vacuum cleaner each day, either 
after the close of school in the afternoon, or one 
hour before the opening of school in the morn- 
ing. Before sweeping is started the floors must 
be sprinkled with water, moist sawdust, or other 
substance so as to prevent the raising of dust. 

Rule 25. All schoolhouses must be supplied 
with pure drinking water. If the drinking water 
is obtained from wells satisfactory troughs and 
drains must be provided so as to carry away the 
waste water and prevent the creation of mud- 
holes near the opening of the well. When water 
is not supplied at the pump, from water faucets, 
or from sanitary flowing drinking fountains, cov- 
ered tanks or covered coolers, with free flowing 
faucets, must be supplied. All drinking foun- 
tains should be constructed of smooth glass or 
pressed metal. 





Jellitac is a distinct new departure in paste from the stand- 
point of efficiency. 


For school, kindergarten and library use 
Jellitac supplies the very acme of adhesive 
quality, at a cost of but 8% cents a quart. 

A postal brings a free sample, or we will 
gladly send a trial dozen cartons prepaid 
by parcel post for $1.00, each carton pro- 
ducing a full quart of snow-white paste. 


Special gross price to School Boards, still further reducing the 
CONSIDER OUR OFFER — SEND FOR A TRIAL DOZEN CARTONS TODAY 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway 


New York City 


Rule 26. Water closets, dry closets and out- 
houses shall be kept clean and sanitary at all 
times. Water closets and dry closets, when 
provided, shall be efficient in every particular, 
and when said closets are not provided, then 
good fly-tight, well ventilated outhouses for both 
sexes, separated by closely built fences, shall be 
provided. Good dry walks shall lead to all out- 
houses, and closely built screens, or shields, 
shall be built in front of them. Outhouses for 
males shall have urinals arranged with stalls 
and with conduits of galvanized iron, or other 
impervious material, draining into a sewer, vault, 
or other suitable place. 

Rule 27. Health officers shall enforce these 
rules, and promptly enter prosecution for any 
violation thereof. 

In order to comply with the provisions of 
Rule 19, regarding heating and _ ventilation, 
the State Board of Health makes the following 
recommendations with reference to the installa- 
tion of heating and ventilating systems in new 
buildings or in buildings where a change must 
be made in the system: 

1. In a gravity system of ventilation in con- 
nection with a furnace or steam plant the flues 
for admitting fresh air to the room must have 
a horizontal area of not less than one square 
foot for each nine persons that the room will 
accommodate. 

2. The flues for a fan system of ventilation 
shall have a horizontal area of not less than 
one square foot for each 15 persons that the 
room will accommodate. The ventilation of 
school buildings by this system must be so de- 
signed that the air pressure in any classroom 
will be in excess of that of the outside air. 

3. The introduction of cold air from the out- 
side of the building at the base of a direct radia- 
tor known as the “direct-indirect” system of ven- 
tilation must not be used. 

4. One or two-room buildings, heated by hot 
air, stoves, or furnaces should have a cold air 
intake, the cross section of which is equal to 
0.004 of the floor area of the room or rooms 
heated. The vent flues should have a net area 
equal to that of the cold air intake.” 


Superintendent Gwinn of the New Orleans 
public schools has been directed by the school 
board to make a vocational survey of the City 
with the object of obtaining data concerning dif- 
ferent trades. The information is to be used in 
preparing plans for the central trades school 
that is to be established in New Orleans, By a 
legacy of Isaac Delgado an amount of about 
$850,000 was left to the City to establish a cen- 
tral trades school and the school board and city 
authorities are seeking information and prepar- 
ing to plan this school. 
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Mahoney Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 


SELF-REGULATING 





The only Fountain now made that has a dependable and 
successful regulator, easily accessible filter and steady, 
non-squirting slant stream. 


More Mahoneys sold than of all other makes combined. 
Try one at our expense. 





MAHONEY FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Why not the “Class of 1913?” 





A Drinking Fountain is more useful and more permanent 


than any memorial your senior class can leave for your 
school. 


The price of the fountain with bubbling heads of the 
latest and most up-to-date designs, is within the possibilities 
of the smallest class. 


Write TODAY for information and catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SHOP EARLY 


| AVOID WORRY 


ORDER YOUR 
PLUMBING 
MATERIAL 


NOW 











If you are going to in- 
stall new plumbing fix- 
tures in your schools, 
SHOP EARLY so 
as to have the material 
on the ground when 
school closes. 


When you think of 
school closets you 
think of Clow Auto- 
matics (Madden’s Pat- 
ent), with a splendid 
reputation for economy 
in operation, durability 
and handsome design. 


50°, 


saving in water tax. 





Clow Auto-Projecto Closet 


(Madden's Patent) 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions — for 
every building in which automatic closets are desirable — 
“The Clow Automatic’’ is the only closet that will give 
entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is large or 
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Physical Instruction. 
Compulsory physical education in 
the first and second year of the high school has 


Elgin, Ill. 


been added to the course of study. Exemption 
can be secured only by a formal request on the 
part of the parent. 

Beatrice, Neb. The school board has appro- 
priated $6,000 for which the schools are to re- 
ceive an athletic park fully equipped with base- 
ball and football grounds. The grounds and 
equipment will ultimately represent an outlay 
of $20,000. 

The Middle West Society of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene at a meeting held at Chicago, 
Ill., adopted’'a resolution by which higher stand- 
ards of efficiency will be required of all physi- 
cal directors who shall be employed for public 
schools and playgrounds in the west. 


All candidates for training conditions must 
undergo a rigid period of preparation. Persons 
who seek admission to a physical training course 
for the purpose of becoming an instructor must 
show evidence of a good moral character, quali- 
ties of leadership, sound physique and health, 
and scholarship at least equal to graduation 
from an accredited high school. 

Sunnyside, Wash The school board has 
adopted a rule by which all pupils who desire 
to participate in any school athletics involving 
contest games with other schools must secure 
the written permission of parents or guardians. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has ap- 
plied a large portion of the schoo] library fund 
to the purchase of various books on hygiene and 
physiology to be placed in the hands of the 
teachers. The purchase is supplementary 
step following the crusade recently begun for 
good health and right habits of living among 
school children and is part of a systematic plan 
outlined by Superintendent J. A. Whiteford. 
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The work is divided according to grades so 
that the truths presented will be adapted to 
the age and mental ability of the children. In 
the first two grades the work will consist mainly 
of oral talks upon cleanliness and care of the 
body. In the third grade allegorical tales based 
on the makeup and use of the parts of the body 
are studied. 

In the next four grades books of health, 
hygiene and disease are used with the aim of 
assisting the child in the formation of correct 
habits. 

The children are taught to apply the methods 
learned just as in geography and arithmetic so 
that the work will be interesting and profitable. 
It is expected to produce excellent results when 
combined with the supervision of the school 
nurses, especially in the case of poor families. 

Medical Inspection. 

Quincy, Ill. The school board has discontin- 
ued the daily general inspection of pupils be- 
cause of the amount of time involved. It has 
been found that the general inspection is un- 
necessary and occupies the time of the physi- 
cians to the detriment of their patients. 

The new plan calls for a report on the part 
of the teachers of all pupils who appear to be 
in need of medical attention. Such cases are to 
be referred to the visiting nurse who is to in- 
vestigate and prescribe treatment wherever it 
is within her province. Parents are to be con- 
sulted in regard to the physical condition of the 
child. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has given 
the school medical inspector authority to ex- 
clude from school any child that he believes is 
about to become ill with any contagious or in- 
fectious disease. Heretofore his authority has 
rested solely on the state law which gives him 
the right to exclude when the individual actu- 
ally has the disease. 
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Pupils who have been excluded will be re- 
admitted to school upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate from a physician. Certificates by tele- 
phone are not accepted. 

Houghton, Mich. A report of Physical Direc- 
tor Wagner on the success of the medical in- 
spection system during the year has just been 
submitted to the school authorities. The report 
states that fifty children in attendance at the 
schools were seriously in need of medical at- 
tention in addition to a number of minor cases. 

It was found that 20 per cent of those in 
poor physical condition at the time of the in- 
spection were being cared for by the parents. 
The remaining eighty per cent were notified of 
the needs of their own children and urged to 
consult their family physicians. 

After a period of two months, it was found 
that 37 per cent had responded to the special 
notices while 621% per cent had ignored the re- 
quests. The remaining cases will be followed 
up and steps taken to provide treatment. 

Dr. J. W. Robertson, of the Minnesota State 
Board of Health, has suggested a practical plan 
of medical inspection for country schools, by 
which every child in the country shall have 
the benefit of regular and systematic medical 
inspection. 

He urges that a physician be appointed by 
the state board of health for each county or for 
each 25,000 of population. This physician should 
be required to devote his entire time to exam- 
ining children enrolled in the country schools, 
or if his time permits, to other additional pub- 
lic health work. He should receive an annual 
salary of $3,500. The cost of such a plan would, 
in Dr. Robertson’s opinion, be thirty cents per 
year for every child enrolled in the schools. The 
inspection might be very complete, including 
not only eyes, nose, teeth, tonsils, adenoids, 
and chest, but also the spine and the limbs as 
well. The inspector might also devote such 
spare time as he has to lectures on hygiene for 
the benefit of the community av large. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The recommendation 
that the school nurses and dental clinic be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the health depart- 
ment has met with no objections on the part of 
the school board. Although the work accom- 
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plished in the past has been a matter of pride 
no regret is manifested because of the shifting 
of their responsibility to the health department. 

[t is expected that the work in this depart- 
ment will be enlarged and considerably changed 
particularly in regard to inspection for contag- 
ious diseases. Under the change the parochial 
schools will come in for a share of the attention. 
The board of education had no authority to ex- 
tend the work of these schools, and they were 
not included in the list. 

It is expected that a dentist will be appointed 
by the health department to have charge of the 
dental clinic regularly. 

The medical inspection system of the Buffalo 
schools was recently criticised severely by a 
number of principals at a meeting of the Buf- 
falo Schoolmasters’ Association. The methods 
in vogue were said to be impractical. One of 
the principals said: “The present system of 
allotting the same amount of medical inspection 
to the smaller schools as to the larger ones, giv- 
ing as much service to 200 children as to 1,800 
children, is a mistake.” In reply to the charge 
that the medical inspectors hurried their work, 
Dr. Franklin L. Barrows, medical inspector, said 
the criticism was just in nearly all particulars, 
but that the inspectors received too little salary 
and had too much work to care for the children 
properly. He advocated a medical inspector for 
each school. 

Dental Inspection. 

Beverly, Mass. The school committee will co- 
operate with the local board of health in the 
establishment of a school dental] clinic. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The Minneapolis Dental 
Society has recommended the establishment of 
a dental dispensary for school children, endowed 
and maintained by the public. The recommenda- 
tion was made following an investigation con- 
ducted by the society in which it was found that 
’5 per cent of the school children were in need 
if dental treatment. For this work it is esti- 
mated that five operators will be needed who 

hall give their entire time to dental treatments. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board re- 

ently refused to appropriate more than $1,000 

rr dental clinics. Local dentists who had per- 
med the work free of charge for the past 
iree years petitioned the board for $10,000 for 
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the work. The members of the board made it 
plain that they had no fault to find with the 
work but that because of the many and varied 
needs of the school it was thought best to prune 
the dental appropriation. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The Salt Lake County 
Dental Society, in co-operation with the school 
authorities, have begun a movement for the ex- 
tension of the national mouth-hygiene campaign. 
By means of a moving picture film the attention 
of the public will be directed to the scope of the 
movement. It is also proposed to make a yearly 
inspection of the teeth of the school children, 
and recording on charts the condition of each 
child’s mouth. The promoters of the idea be- 
lieve that this campaign will result in the pass- 
ing of an act in the legislature which will com- 
pel the regular examination of children’s teeth. 

At a recent meeting of the dentists of west- 
ern Pennsylvania held at Pittsburgh, recommen- 
dations were adopted which provide for the ex- 
amination of the teeth of public school children, 
the supervision of the removal of first teeth and 
the examination of the mouths of all persons 
under age. 

School Hygiene Notes. 

Cincinnati, O. Dr. William H. Peters, head 
medical inspector has placed his staff of district 
school physicians at work on a study of school 
children to determine whether they are men- 
tally defective or backward. 

The work of the physicians will be in the 
nature of a survey for the purpose of discovering 
and classifying defectives and the results will 
be employed in a campaign for a special school. 
A survey of anaemic, pre-tubercular and tuber- 
cular children will also be made. 

Discussing the subject of mentally defective 
children, Dr. Peters recently said: 

“Mentally defective children exhibit certain 


-common characteristics. These children are un- 


able to profit by ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion and after two or three years can’t read or 
spell, nor have they a vocabulary. They lack 
the power of voluntary attention; they are easily 
fatigued; they are not observant; they have 
poor judgment, and usually no reasoning power. 
Special schools are necessary for them. It is 
a most delicate and painful task to tell a parent 
that his child is defective, and we must be 
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especially careful not to designate one as men- 
tally defective who is only backward tem- 
porarily.” 

Cleveland, O. Public school children will be 
given a chance to rid the city of the disease- 
carrying fly during the summer. “Swatters” are 
to be placed in the hands of each child with in- 
formation relating to the reasons for extermina- 
tion. The school authorities have agreed to per- 
mit the organization of schoot children into 
junior sanitary brigades for the purpose of elim- 
inating the fly. Girls will be urged to keep 
watch of meat markets, bakeries, etc., with a 
view of informing health authorities where the 
screen ordinance is violated. 

Shelbyville, Ind. The pupils of the public 
schools have been organized into an army for 
fighting flies during the coming summer. Month- 
ly prizes will be given with a grand prize at the 
close of the season. The city council has been 
asked to pass the anti-fly ordinance recom- 
mended by the state board of health. 

Philadelphia, "a. High and_ preparatory 
schools in the city and vicinity have united in a 
movement for a greater development of the prin- 
ciples of hygiene in school hours 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 
(Continued from Page 18) 
liberal education and the best industrial educa- 
tion are one and the same. 


It is not necessary for us to claim that Dr. 
3elfield realized the full significance of the 
statement “the Chicago Manual Training School 
was founded to train the mind by the use of the 
hands.” Every movement must be subject to 
growth. Those who have studied thoroughly 
the work of that school cannot doubt but that 
the germ of that idea was present from the first 
inception of the school, and those who had the 
privilege of association with Dr. Belfield, as 
had the writer, can have no doubt of his belief 
in this ideal throughout his connection with 
the school. His tenacious holding to this ideal 
against most active opposition after the school 
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was connected with the University of Chicago, 
is pretty good evidence that it was a fundamen- 
tal principle in his ideals of “shop work” in 
school. 


The Mistakes of Friends. 

Then why has not the work developed along 
this line. Why do we see two such radically dif- 
fering branches developing from the same 
trunk ? 

The fate of the manual training movement 
has been the common fate of many good ideas. 
When Dr. Woodward in the early fight for 
manual training prayed that the movement 
might be delivered from the mistakes of its 
friends, he no doubt saw with a clear vision 
what was to occur. It was so easy to see the 
smoke from the great chimney, so easy to see 
the tools and machinery, so easy to hear 
the saws and the ring of the anvils: but so 
hard to grasp the spirit of a movement which 
was based on such a high ideal and dealt with 
subject-matter so recently developed and en- 
tirely outside the experiences of the average 
individual. 

More than one great educator visited the 
school and caught some of the enthusiasm and 
much of the form, but none of the ideal and 
returned to his own city to establish a school in 
which they would have a big chimney and make 
lots of noise, but without either the ideals or 
the spirit of “training the mind through the 
hands.” 

Handwork Instead of Science. 

It was a line of work subject to many changes 
while keeping some of the physical forms, and 
soon “handwork” became the cry from Boston 
to San Francisco. The fact that this work came 
into existence to utilize a line of subject matter 
that is the result of the latest advance in civili- 
zation was entirely overlooked and, instead, 
anything that could call the hands into use was 
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drawn upon to furnish the desired variety of 
“occupations.” Although to the well-intending 
enthusiasts the work seemed to be the same, or 
a little better, than that of the Chicago school, 
it missed entirely the subject mater which 
should have been taught. 

Almost at the first we see the importation of 
teachers and ideals from a country that knew 
substantially nothing of modern industry. We 
were soon treated to the peculiar spectacle of 
seeing this imported and utterly un-American 
and anti-modern system of handwork which 
possessed none of the real subject-matter, eulo- 
gized by our great American educators who 
should have known better. 

With such an introduction is it any wonder 
that all that represented the later developments 
of modern civilization in the working of solid 
materials was driven out of our school shop 
work and even the original ideal forgotten by 
many? With such an abandonment of the very 
fundamental principles on which the work was 
founded, is it any wonder that chaos should 
reign in the school shops of the country and 
that the products of these shops should not 
make good in modern American industry? Is 
it any wonder that while recognizing the failure 
of the “handwork” to make good educationally 
those controlling the situation should bring 
into the school shops all sorts of extraneous 
matter in their blind attempts to gain the re- 
sults that all intuitively feel should result from 
the working of solid materials? 

A Constant Shifting. 

With an utter oversight of the subject matter 
of the school shop, because they have absolutely 
no knowledge of it, we see teachers of “hand- 
work” shifting from kites to engines, from doll 
houses to full-sized buildings, only to meet the 
same dissatisfaction with results after their 
work has been in operation long enough to per- 
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mit modern industry to place its stamp “No 
Good” upon it. 

It is a constant and mad rush for something 
that can be patched on to an antiquated ideal 
of education; a persistent determination to 
worship the past as the ideal and intellectual 
rather than to receive the newer and stronger 
as the basis for a liberal education. With no 
possible middle ground this conflict must go on 
until the stronger wins unless in our educa- 
tional life we do as our educators advise others 
to do and submit the question to arbitration. 

The Remedy. 

If we are agreed thus far in our consideration 
ef the question, what is a liberal education} 
we should have no serious difficulty in finding a 
sure remedy for our educational ills. 

First of all, let us be far more particular in 
judging of the work at present being given. 
Let us be very careful to determine just how 
much benefit each pupil receives, and to what 
definite part of the work the benefit should be 
credited. 

If a school gives a course in manual training 
and some of the pupils go out into some in- 
dustrial line and make good, do not jump at the 
conclusion that it is a result of the manual 
training instruction, for many boys have made 
good most remarkably who have had no such 
manual training experience. The same will 
apply to an investigation of trade or technical 
schools. Let us also not overlook the failures, 
—“count your lost” is a saying of one of our 
greatest educators. 

Also, be sure to study carefully the pupil who 
leaves school and makes good in a line entirely 
different from the one for which he prepared 
while in school. Above all else, we must know 
what this pupil got from his school course, or 
what he possessed by nature that survived the 
school course that has given him success. 
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A Childish Argument. 

With these facts in view there can be no more 
childish argument advanced in support of our 
present education or of any trade 
than to 


system of 
school, or special school of any kind, 
call attention to the successful life work of 
certain individuals. The requirements for ad- 
mission to some schools are such that few if any 
boys are admitted who would not likely have 
made good in almost any line of industry had 
they gone direct into industry, omitting entirely 
the school work that is now given credit for 
Any of these people who have 
completed manual training or trade courses can 


their success. 


be matched by those who have been in school 
little or 
can show that these successful individuals owe 


none at all and therefore unless we 


their suecess to the schools, we have nothing 
with which to refute the statement that they 
were simply strong enough to succeed in spite 
of time wasted in school. 

The test of educational efforts is not the suc- 
selected individuals but the 
amount of advance produced on all those who 
attend Unless it can be shown that 
there is a general advance all along the line of 
the various types and capacities of pupils then 
the school is a failure no matter to what emin- 
ence certain individuals may attain. In fact, 
I do not claim that they are; but if our public 
schools are organized for the purpose of starring 
certain individuals to the neglect of the masses, 
they not only are failures, but utterly unworthy 
the consideration of 


cesses of a few 


school. 


a democratic people and 
those who are intentionally organizing them 
for this such, are 


purpose, if there be any 


traitors to our government and the ideals of our 
people. 
Educate All Pupils. 
lhe remedy lies, therefore, not in attempting 
to segregate a few individuals to be trained for 


O. Nelson Mfg. 


exhibition purposes but rather in searching out 


matter as will lift the entire 
student body to higher planes of life and social 
efficiency and using it for the benefit of all 
classes of pupils. We should attempt by the 
artificial means known as public education to 
advance the entire rising generation towards 
the standard set by the type individuals that 
lead the advance of the race. 

When we have thus secured the proper sub- 
ject matter then we should actually test it out. 
We should not be satisfied with some nominal 
tryout that omits everything but the mere form, 
as we have been in our attempts to determine 
the efficiency of manual training, but rather 
make such a test as will actually show the values 
of each element. 

Harmful Studies. 

In making these tests we should not overlook 
the possibility that some subjects of study may 
be harmful. If our definition of a liberal edu- 
cation is correct, if the call of industry is for a 


such subject 


higher type of mind, then we must be extremely 
careful lest we compel our pupils to study that 
which tends to develop a type of mind unsuited 
to modern needs. The writer’s experience with 
certain schooled individuals causes him to urge 
a most careful investigation of this feature of 
He is so fully convinced that our 
wish for the best, as to 
determining a 

subjects and 


the problem. 
educators, as a class, 
feel that the chief 
remedy is to determine what 
methods tend to supply the mental equipment 
desired and what are of a neutral or negative 


factor in 


character. 

If such an inquiry is made with our defini- 
tion of a liberal education to indicate the sub- 
jects to be most carefully scrutinized, the 
remedy for our industrial needs will appear so 
conspicuously that no one will dare to stand 


in. its way. 
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Such Work Does Succeed. 

This is not the time to discuss the details 
of a Mechanical Science course, yet this article 
would be incomplete without stating that the 
conclusions drawn in regard to the requirements 
of a practical education are backed by sufficient 
actual demonstrations as to leave no doubt in 
regard to the proper course to pursue. 

To claim today that the regular schools can- 
not give a line of shop work that is all that can 
be desired in fitting boys and girls for active 
industrial occupations is to admit one’s ignor- 
ance of what is actually being accomplished. 
The fact that some of the most conspicuous 
public school systems are doing the most ex- 
tremely useless and even injurious work in their 
attempts to teach “handwork” is not a sufficient 
excuse for ignoring the good work that is being 
accomplished elsewhere. It is a question as to 
is to have the same 
definite and uncompromising tests as would be 


whether our school work 


To use 
‘scientific 
management” in our schools or are we to strive 
in a general way for the best with a set deter- 
mination that certain theories and policies are 
to remain regardless of their injury to progres- 
sive education ? 


given to a modern business enterprise. 
a current 


‘ 


phrase, Are we to have 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTING AND OF SCHOOL 
STATISTICS. 

(Continued from Page 15) 

Budgets and Their Relation to School Accounts 
and Statistics. 

In the sense that if natural functional divis 
ions be defined in the beginning, the way is 
smooth and the 
proper school accounts and school statistics is 
facilitated, the proper classification of a school 
budget is of much importance. 


paved and made keeping of 


In many cities 


it is unfortunately the that there is a 


ease 
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strong tendency to regard school affairs in the 
same light as ordinary local municipal matters 
are regarded. In many ways, the inclusion of 
the public schools in the general routine of 
local business is hampering, if not detrimental, 
to the administration. This is especially 
marked in connection with budgetary account- 
ing and with statistical matters. The funda- 
mental error in the schemes of uniform account- 
ing lies in the effort to make all natural con- 
ditions fit an arbitrary system, irrespective of 
the inherent diversities and incongruities of the 
individual features of the proposition. The con- 
cept of uniform accounting for all public activi- 
ties is specious and catchy, but when it is placed 
in practice its inelasticity alone exhibits its 
fallacy as a scientific project. Rigidity in prac- 
tice leads to distressing results; yet to make any 
exceptions destroys uniformity both actually and 
literally, for uniformity and exception are logi- 
cally antagonistic terms which cannot exist in 
common. 

In the case of school business, the problem is 
so widely divergent from purely local physical 
affairs, that it leads the exponents of uniform 
accounting into doing things rather remarkable 
from an accounting and statistical standpoint 
in order, somehow, to include school business in 
municipal affairs. A practical illustration of 
the absurdities which are thus perpetrated may 
be found in the budget adopted for 1912 by a 
large municipality. It reads as follows: 
“Special School Fund” 

“Special contract obligations—Operation 
Office of the City Superintendent of Schools 
1241—Music for Evening Roof Playgrounds.” 

For the year 1913 the same item was granted 
to the educational authorities under a title, as 
follows: 

“Special School Fund—Contract or Open 
Order Service—General Plant Service—3573 
Music for Evening Roof Playgrounds.” 

From the standpoint of educational adminis- 
tration, it is difficult to comprehend the psy- 


chology leading to such hybrid classification as 
the bringing together of so many descriptive 
terms of widely divergent nature under one 
head. This is merely one of the many instances 
of confusion in municipal budgetary prepara- 
tion, a confusion occasioned by unintelligent 
attempts at classification, and by the inclusion 
of things not germane. 

Although the difficulties which are experi- 
enced by school systems and which are incidental 
to matters of this kind, materially add to the 
amount of practical work of school accounting, 
they are not insurmountable. 

Before entering upon the constructive side of 
this work, it becomes necessary to correct and 
revise the prevailing system. No matter how 
incorrect or how unscientific the titles of budge- 
tary appropriations constituted and allowed un- 
der color of law may be, still it would appear 
profitable to try to inculeate into municipal 
boards with money control, and into any and all 
other agencies with power to dislocate school ad- 
ministration, the principles which should govern 
the titles and constitution of school funds, so 
that it may become possible, from the begin- 
ning, to commence accounting on a scientific 
basis, untrammelled by faulty or inappropriate 
classification. ' 

It is axiomatic that the first duty of school 
authorities is towards the school system and to- 
wards the object of its existence—namely, edu- 
cation. With this principle also in mind, that 
self-preservation is a natural law, it may be 
stoutly argued that school authorities are justi- 
fied in organizing and in maintaining their 
accounting and statistical systems in such a way 
as to conform to the special requirements of the 
problem under their control and as to conserve 
the interest of educational administration in 
general. The constricting of educational affairs 
to suit mere local views is the acme of either 
selfsatisfied narrowness or of amateur experi- 
mentation. The broadest and most generous 
treatment along constructive and not destruc- 
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Supt. 


tive lines, should be accorded in every regard 
to the problem of education. Especially is this 
true in connection with school accounting and 
with school statistics which are factors contri- 
buting no inconsiderable part to the success of 
school administration. 

It has been hereinbefore stated that the diffi- 
culties arising from faulty budget classifications 
sre not insurmountable. Provided that the 
school authorities will adopt a re-classification 
suitable for the affairs of a school system by 
regarding the budget as merely representing an 
aggregate of funds, this will be true. Notwith- 
standing budget imperfections this course can 
be successfully pursued by means of the use of a 
collateral system of statistics, the operation of 
which synchronizes with the various items of 
disbursement, as and when made. In other 
words, the true statistical classification may be 
applied to any transaction, as when it occurs, 
so that the school financial statistical records 
will run concurrently with budgetary appropria- 
tions. While possibly they are inharmonious, 
so far as titles and classifications are concerned, 
they may, by the refining process of re-classifi- 
cation, be made to accord in volume and in 
amount with the parent appropriations or funds. 
While this view of the case is not the most 
favorable that could be taken, nevertheless, if 
such a system can be successfully operated un- 
der disadvantageous conditions, it is obvious 
that where the conditions are more nearly per- 
fect it would work much more easily and with 
far better results. Of course, under ideal 
auspices, where the school authorities are un- 
hampered in their financial affairs by outside in- 
fluences and where the control of the situation 
is from within, budget classifications and ar- 
rangements present no difficulties whatsoever. 
Conditions are ideal at the start and the ac- 
counting and statistical process may be stand- 
ardized and refined without any disadvantages 
or without any hindrance. 


It is possible that the great bulk of all school 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
systems are so organized as to afford the greatest 
measure of individual control and of govern- 
ment of their affairs, but it is also true that 
some school systems suffer from the effects of 
local restriction and of loeal interference. To 
such it may be pleasing to know that their 
affairs may still be conducted satisfactorily, not- 
withstanding the difficulties enumerated. Prac- 
tical methods which may be applied in order to 
secure the desired results, will be found in the 
suggested form and blanks hereinafter supplied. 
However it may be well to state at this point 
that it is assumed that all school systems, whether 
great or small the voucher system when 
making disbursements, so that it becomes pos- 


use 


sible to analyze each business transaction, classi- 
fy it statistically, and apply it under one or 
another of the natural divisions inherent in all 
school systems as above described, and further 
to assign it to its individual and appropriate 
place among the subdivisions of subclassifica- 
tions which the method of conducting the affairs 
of that particular school system might require or 
justify, for local administrative purposes. Be- 
cause the synchronous method of analysis and 
of classification partakes of the nature of an 
automatic audit it has decided advantages over 
methods of periodic or of desultory analysis. 
It is always parallel with the books of account. 
Analytical 


information is available at 


any 
moment to support, justify and amplify the 
books of account. Both direct and collateral 


control are thereby established, and the statis- 
tical product may be used in a variety of ways 
In other 
words, as referred to in the beginning of this 
treatise, fund accounting and functional ac- 
counting are placed in direct relationship. Both 
are supreme in the sense that they oceupy dif- 
ferent spheres of 


to show costs and cost relationships. 


usefulness, separate yet 
collateral to each other, and 
capable of producing in combination all infor- 
mation necessary to financial and to 


auxihary and 


control 
business administration. 
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VAN WERT HIGH SCHOOL. 
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uses concrete beams and clay tile fillers. On top 
of this, where wooden floors are used, wooden 
sleepers are placed upon which the flooring is 
nailed. 
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The exterior walls and the principal interior 
walls are of brick masonry. The minor division 
walls are built of gypsum blocks which may 
readily be moved when necessary. The brick 
masonry is laid up in cement mortar. The 
exterior face brick are a rough finished, dark- 
red or brownish brick, laid with spread-mortar 
joint of gray mortar. The trimmings of the ex- 
terior are made of Bedford, Indiana, limestone. 

Glazed brick are used extensively in the in- 
terior of the building, such as facings for the 
stair halls, corridors, wainscoting in the gym- 
nasium and manual training rooms. 

The roofing material is of best quality of com- 
position roof, with copper flashings, gutters, ete. 

The interior wood-trim is of oak, and where 
wood floors are used, they are maple. The 
toilets have white tile floors with marble base, 
and the side walls finished in hard cement 
plaster. The partitions around and enclosing 
the various toilet fixtures are of black structuval 
slate. 

The electrically lighted, and 
heated and ventilated by means of a mechanical 
furnace system. 


building is 


Sanitary work and fixtures are of the most 
modern and approved type of schoolhouse work. 
Sanitary drinking fountains and hose for fire 
protection are installed in the corridors on the 
various floors, at the most convenient points. 
The building code adopted a few years ago 
by the Ohio state legislature places many safe- 
guards around the construction of school build- 
ings and has been a strong factor in the great 
advance made. in schoolhouse designing in the 
state. The Van Wert high school has been built 
in strict conformity with the code and in many 
respects exceeds the absolute letter of the law 
so far as safety and sanitation are concerned. 
The building has been recognized as a model 
type and has been copied by a number of school 
boards. It represents a straightforward, honest 
building, very economical in construction, yet 
embracing all the practical features of the most 
modern high-school design. At present the 
building is used in part for grade school pupils 
it being the intention of the school board to 
have a number of the rooms so occupied until 
the high school shall require the entire structure. 
In the erection of the building, Mr. J. P. 
Shawkey, superintendent of the Van Wert 
schools, took an active interest and many of his 
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valuable suggestions for fitting the building to 
the needs of the school are incorporated in the 
plans. The board of education was obliged to 
work desperately to carry the bond issue which 
niade the building possible, and after the money 
had been voted took great interest in getting a 
first-class structure for which 
deserving to the members. 

The building was first opened in September, 
1912, after the board had expended the sum of 
$100,000 for the construction and equipment 
not figuring the cost of the site. 

The building has been frequently visited by 
committees representing school boards and has 
been pronounced a most credible structure, 
modern and up-to-date in every respect, a very 
real example of what may be done by combining 


much eredit is 


the interest of an honest, progressive school 
board, of an experienced, artistic architect and 
an earnest, well 
schools. 

The building was designed by Mr. Frank L. 
Packard, Columbus, O. His associate was Mr. 
Ralph Snyder and Mr. E. F. Babbitt acted as 
engineer. 
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TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 
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Page 30) 

Association for the en- 
President, Robert W. Selvidge, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Regina Teigen, Publie Schools, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Secretary, Wilson H. Hender- 
son, Public Schools, Hammond, Ind.; Treasurer, 
L. R. Abbott, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Auditor, Roy CC. Woolman, Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION, N. E. A. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 

gram for the general sessions have not yet been 

announced at the present writing (May 20), but 

sufficient details of the departmental meetings 

have been made public to give an adequate idea 

cf the importance of the gathering. 

The Department of Kindergarten Education 
will hold sessions Monday morning and Wednes- 
day afternoon. The topies for discussion are 
“The Kindergarten as an Integral Part of the 
Public-School System,” “Ways and Means of 
Increasing the Effectiveness of Kindergarten 
Supervision,” “Increasing the Development of 
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the Whole Child During the Period of Kinder- 
Edueation,” “The Value of Outdoor 
“The Effect of Modern Methods 
upon the Kindergarten,” and 
“Some Obstacles in the Pathway of the Kinder- 
garten of the Future.” The speakers who will 
lead in the presentation of these 
United States Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton, Miss Luella Palmer, Department of Super- 
vision, New York City Kindergartens, Mr. Burt, 
Normal School, San Francisco, Cal., Miss 
Brooks, Pasadena, Cal., Miss Elizabeth Shaw, 
Evanston, Ill., and Miss Patty Hill, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

The Department of School Administration in 
which members of and 
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superintendents will be particularly interested 
will hold sessions on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. Chairman J. H. Francis of Los 
Angeles, Cal., will preside. At the first session, 
County Superintendent Mark Keppel of Cali- 
fornia will discuss rural school organization and 
administration, and State Superintendent 
Edward T. Hyatt will read a paper on “Rural 
School Finances.” The second meeting will be 
devoted to problems of state scnoot administra- 
tion and the topics of “School Engineering,” 
“Trade Schools” and “School Surveys” will be 
taken up. The Department will hold a third 
session with the Department of School Patrons 
at which the general topic will be co-operation 
of home and school. City Superintendent L. R. 
Alderman of Portland, Ore., who is perhaps the 
leading authority in the United States on 
methods of correlating home and school inter- 
ests, will be the principal speaker. 

The Department of Kducation 
will hold a joint session with the Department of 


Klementary 


Normal Schools on Wednesday morning, and 
independent sessions on Thursday morning and 
Friday afternoon. At the joint session, the gen- 
eral topic will be “The Training of Teachers”. 
From the standpoint of Normal Schools and 
Colleges of Education, the matter will be pre- 
sented by President Hill, of Emporia, Kans., 
President Kirk, of Kirksville, Mo., and Pro- 
fessor Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Under the subheading, “Adjusting the Normal 
School Graduate to a City System,” the speakers 
will be Superintendent C. H. Whitcher, Berlin, 
N. H., and Miss Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades, Decatur, Ill. In the other 
meetings the topics will be “The Outcomes of 
Teaching,” “Time Element in Relation to School 
Efficiency,” “Some Experiments in Elementary 
School Organization,” and “The Effect of 
Kindergarten Work on Children in the Grades.” 
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These subjects will be presented by Principal 
George R. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. W. A. 
Jessup, University of Iowa, Dr. Sam W. Brown, 
State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal., and 
Mr. Holland of Louisville, Ky. 


In addition to the regular departments of the 
National Education Association, the following 
societies will have one or more meetings at Salt 
Lake City during the week of the convention: 
The American School Peace League, The School 
Garden Association of America, The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, The Na- 
tional Committee on Agricultural Education, 
‘Lhe Federation of State Teachers’ Associations, 
and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 





EDWARD T. FAIRCHILD, 
Durham, N. H. 
President, National Education Association 
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Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 























The GEM PENCIL 


it is sharp. 
break the lead. 
just the same. 


They are not practical. 





you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits, Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors, Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, &. Y. 


SHARPENER 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


16 Years in the Business 







































National 
Education Association has announced that the 
railroad rates for the Salt Lake convention will 
be as low as any which the association has ever 


Secretary D. W. Springer of the 


enjoyed. The Trans-Continental and the West- 
ern Passenger associations have granted parti- 
cularly low rates from points on the Pacific 
Coast and from gateways in the Central West. 

The eastern and southern passenger associa- 
tions have all granted rates which practically 
make the fare one-half of the old three-cent rate. 


THE INTER-RELATIONS OF BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS AND CONSTITUENCY. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
help of their cherished plans—to act upon it 
and lead it, and to lead it always right. 

The best superintendent is not the man who 
changes his mind in order to be popular, but 
the one who is able to so act as to change the 
minds of others. The superintendent should 
always touch elbows with the common people. 
He should learn the moods of many minds and 
lead public thought and public action in the 
line of his own profound convictions. He 
should always respect public opinion but never 
be public opinion’s trembling slave. He should 
understand the power of popular prejudice but 
never consider a wrong public opinion final. 
There are some men who resist public opinion 
when they disapprove of it,—resist it till the 
storms come and the winds blow, and the waves 
beat threateningly, and then they face about 
and turn with the tide. Such is not the spirit 
or attitude of a good school board or a good 
superintendent. They should have the courage 
of their convictions and lead the people always 
right: The superintendent’s attitude toward his 
board should be that of an adviser and counse- 
lor, toward his teachers that of a friend and 
brother, and toward the people of his com- 


Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited, Our facil- 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 
for all kinds of books is unexcelled. 
tion in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “School Book Catalogue” and 

Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


|THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. WHOLESALE DEALERS 


33-37 East 17th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Our loca- 





IN BOOKS 





the demand made by the increase in population 





FIREPROOF SGHOOLS 
John T. Simpson 


1224 Essex Building 


Every School System needs them, what? 
Portable School Houses 


The “American” Portable is best 


WELL VENTILATED, WARM, 
SANITARY AND DRY 


American Portable House Co. 


329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 





Architect and Engineer 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 


towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 3 to 20. 


When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. 
We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 


done to them as every piece is finished and fitted 


No carpenter work of any kind to be 


same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 


and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light 


We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 


letailed information. 


munity that of a leader in educational affairs. 
His spirit should always be the spirit of help- 
fulness and service. 
MONTCLAIR OPEN AIR CLASS. 
(Concluded from Page 19) 
vacation when the children are at 
shown in the following chart: 


etiafes Ula Seat ules '12sum Sept tafeb 13) 


home, is 
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Montclair Open Air Class. Combined weight 
of five children in attendance from October, 
1910, to February, 1913. 
The same general tendency is apparent 


whether we study the group as a whole or the 
record of an individual child. 
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Chart showing weight record of one girl in 
attendance from October, 1910, to February, 
1913. 


WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


Because of the number of children who actual- 
ly need the open air treatment, as soon as the 
condition of any child warrants it he is sent 
back to his regular class and his place is given 
to another. This varying attendance prevents 
any study of a large group over a considerable 
period, but improvement is found whatever the 
length of time spent in the class. 


Nov. 1911 Feb, 1912 
Harry 71-10 73-2 
Ophelia 56-8 60-9 
Willie 87-8 
Peter 66-14 68-1 
Peter 55-12 57-12 
Frank ae 57-12 
June 1912 Sept. 1912 Feb. 1913 
74-11 73-4 78-4 
58-13 62-4 65-14 
90-3 94- 97-6 
69-10 68-12 75-11 
59-4 56-8 63-12 
58-15 58 64-14 


Table showing weight of children in open air 
school at different periods. 

As frequently occurs in communities in which 
open air classes are established, the cost is pro- 
vided for by the co-operation of the board of 
education and a philanthropic society. The 
board provides the room, school supplies, cloth- 
ing, teacher, doctor and wages for the house- 
keeper. The food is paid for by the society. 
When the value of the school to the child is 
taken into consideration, the total cost is a com- 
paratively small matter. 


Muskogee, Okla. The board of education is 
considering the advisability of assuming direct 
control of the playground work. The play- 
grounds have formerly been carried on by prt 
vate subscriptions and it was believed that the 
change would result in a better organization of 
the play activities. 
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THE ONLY STRICTLY 


Sectional School Building 


that does not entail its original cost to take down and re-erect 


REMOVAL DOES NOT AFFECT VALUE 
DO NOT TAKE OUR STATEMENT, ASK 


BOSTON, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, TRENTON and others 


Do not purchase until you have made comparison 
SEND FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


DUCKER COMPANY 


277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


2 2. 2. 2 @ DD DD. DD @ 
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School Building 


News 


o. 2. 


ALABAMA 


rhe Commercial Club 


mn of a school to cost 
Dr. Bobo, pres. 


ville—Contract has been 


$11,000. 


ARIZONA. 
Arehts. Lescher & 


progress for 6-room school 
May 5 for school, 
Germania Place. Lescher 


Bids received 


Site has been selected 


Site has been purchased on East 
a new school building 


ARKANSAS. 


preparing 


esville—Bids received — short 
ng of West Batesville school 


CALIFORNIA 


verside—Bids received April 3 
mechanics’ building at the 
hool. N. F. Marsh, Archt., 
Maria—Bids received May 

manual training and domestic 


W. H. Rice, Clk. 


kersfield—Plans have been 
school at A and Eighteenth 
sfield, and for an addition 


L. Clark, Archt 


ersfield—Bids received May 
building, Brundage school 
Saffell, Archt 
Rosa—Archt Anthony 
lino, has plans in progress 


Cost, $17,000 


‘entro—Plans received for 
hool. C. E. Sprouse, clk 
Mateo—The union school 
the erection of a manual 
zr on Second Street. 
Bernardino—Six schools will 
Mojave desert section of San Bernardino 

A. 8S. MePherron, Supt 
ngton Park—Figures will 
ol Train & Williams, 


Cost, $25,000. 


ind—Bids received May 
1001 A. Biemer, Archt., 


sville—Bids received for 


lomew, Clk 
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Sacramento—A $50,000 bond issue is planned 
of Sacramento 
two new school buildings. 


committee. 
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has adopted 
reinforced concrete for the new Capital school. 
, ’., Shea, Archt., 


Sacramento 
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2, 
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Se 5%, OOO. OO. & 
Pere ttt tate 


received May 
auditorium for Emerson 
Los Angeles, 
has plans in progress for 2-story school. 

San Francisco—Archt. Albert Pissis will pre- 
pare plans for the new Oriental school. 
commissioned 
prepare plans for the new Marshall school. 

COLORADO. 


Ordway—Archt hag submitted 


contemplated. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Proposals received May 6 for .12- 
om school building (plumbing, electric clocks 

and gongs). 


district trustees will 
Estimates are being received for 10- 
room school building with assembly hall 
York, N. Y. 


York, N. Y. 
Deep River—Bids received May 12 for 2-story 


Proposals received May 19 for school 


polytechnic 
Los Angeles Wallingford 


erection of 17-room school, Holy Trinity parish. 


for 8-room 


considering 
for school building. 


Bids received May 6 for grammar 


Cost, about $12,000 GEORGIA. 

Decatur—The 
erect graded school. Morris & Morris, Archts., 
Bids received June 1 for high school 
Blair & Adams, Archts., 
Georgia School 


Cost, $100,000 
of Technology 





Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 
























*e. Ad 
“The Spirit of Progress 
is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM Is DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State inthe Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up. 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expen 
sive experts to repair; other 
systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free five 
feet from center of heater, ad 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50e per foot. All other sys 
tems require expensive inde 
pendent foul air flues or ducts, 
either metal, brick or stone. 











Send for descriptive catalog 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 





IDAHO. Carthage—The school district has voted 
Bruneau—Bonds, $12,500, have been voted $25,000 for a grade school to include manual 
for new school. D. B. Hyde. training, domestic science and a gymnasium 
Bonners Ferry—Contract has been let for David H. Wells, Supt 
2-story school, Dist. No. 14. Keeth & White Watertown—Bids received May 24 for 4-room 
house, Archts., Spokane, Wash. school. O. Z. Cervin, Archt., Rock Island 
Rupert—Contract has been let for new school INDIANA 


John Visser, Archt., Boise. Cost, $46,000. Indianapolis—Proposalg received May 9 


ILLINOIS. 2-story school. W. H. Albersmeier, Archt. Bids 

Chicago—Figures are being received for 2- received May 9 for 8-room school Ww 
story private school. Howard Shaw, Archt. Albersmeier, Archt. Cost, $25,000. 

Virden—Archts. Deal & Ginzel, Lincoln, East Chicago—Figures received April 30 
have plans in progress for 2-story high school; 2-story parochial school Wm. L. Klewer 
$40,000. Son, Arehts., Chicago. 

Bloomington—Competitive plans will be re Crown Point—Bids received May 1 for one 
ceived for high school; $250,000. story school, Dist. No. 8 O. T. Bailey, secy 

Glen Carbon—Proposals received April 26 advisory board. ; 
for school. F. Oswald, Archt., Alhambra Lebanon—Mr, F. J. Witham of Boone county 
_ Pekin—School will be erected in Oak Hill hag offered to donate $10,000 for the building 
district, southeast of the city. of a vocational school of agriculture and 

Chicago—Figures received May 7 for mestic science. The building will be main 
Manierre school addition. A. F. Hussander, tained in connection with the high school 
Archt . Liberty Center—Plans have been prepared 

Rockford—Archt. C. W. Bradley has plans for 10-room school with assembly hall, manual 
in progress for 2-story school for boys Miss training and domestic science rooms Chas 
Mary Beattie, secy. H. Houck, Archt. 

LaSalle—Contract has been let for 2-story Indianapolis—Bids received May 15 for 
high school addition. J. H. Barnes, Archt dition to Public School No 57. Herbert 
Cost, $100,000. Foltz, Archt. 

Quincy—Archt. E. B. Clarke has plans for Logansport—Bids received May 16 for 3-story 
8-room school with auditorium. Cost, $50,000. high school and power hous« H. L. Bass & 

Alton—The citizens voted to erect a school (o Archts., Indianapolis Cost, $200,000 
for Godfrey Dist. No. 119. Cost, about $12,000 Terre Haute—Plans are in progress 

Danvers—Sites are being considered for new King-Crawford Classical School Kervick 
school building. Shourds, Archts. Cost, $3,000 

Kankakee—Archts, Z. T. & ©. G. Davis, Evansville—Bids received for 2-story school 
Chicago, have plans for 2-story school, St St. Benedict's Church F. J. Schlotter, Archt 
Patrick’s Church. Cost, $25,000. Contract has Winamac—Bids received May 15 for 4-1 
been let for 2-story school building Cost, addition. W. H. Albersmeier, Archt., Indian 
$18,000. apolis 

Odin—Figures received for 2-story school Bicknell—Bids received for 8-room school 
Spencer & Temple, Archts., Champaign J. S$. Hoover, trus Cost, $2 

Chrisman—A 2-story township high school is Elkhart—Bids received May 10 for 2-story 
contemplated Cost, $35,000 consolidated school, Baugo twp A. H 

Westville—Two-story school is contemplated. wood & Son, Archts 
J. Possolt, Secy. Cost, $30,000. New Castle—The advisory board of Frank 

Ridge Farm—Preliminary plans are in pro- lin township has decided to erect a 
gress for 4-room school. J. Jones, secy. Cost, school. Cost, $20,000 to $25,000 
$10,000 Indianapolis—Bids received May 15 for 


Grayville—Bids received May 10 for school, story addition, with assembly hall Herbert 


Dist. No. 40, Fortney Dist F. A. Schroeder Foltz, Archt 


dir. Frankfort—Archts. R. P. Daggett & 
Monmouth—The Catholic Church is planning Indianapolis, have plans for 2-story addition 
the erection of a parochial school to high school Cost, $90,000 
Chicago—School buildings adapted to techni Washington—Archt. M. H Johnson, Brazil 
cal courses will be erected at the following has plans in progress for 10-room parochial 
locations One on the site of the Englewood school with auditorium, St. Simon's Church 
high school; one on the grounds of the Lake Cost, $40,000 
high school; one at Sixty-second and Sixty Whitestown—Archts Jarrett & Ange, 


fourth Sts., Ashland and Western Aves.; one Kokomo, have plans in progress for 8-room 
at Thirty-fifth St., Archer and Western Aves.; high school (assembly hall, domestic science 


one on the site of the Curtis high school at and manual training). Cost, $35,000. 


State St., and 114th Place. Francesville—Figures will be received 
Chicago—Bids received May 21 for altera 8-room school Freyermuth & Maurer, Archts 
tions to Burrough school. A. F. Hussander South Bend Cost, $25,000 
Archt. Babcock—Figures are being received for 
Verona—Bids received May 31 for school, story school building. Chas E Kendrick 
Dist. No. 11 in Weir's District Archt Gary. Cost, $10,000 
Maryville—Archt. J. W. Kennedy, East St Kilmore—Bids have been advertised for 
Louls, has plang in progress for one-story m addition 0. GC. Collins & Co., Archts 
school; $9,000 lrankfort 
Chatham—Areht. G. W. Helmle, Springfield Rosedale—Bids received May 1 for 4-room 


has plans for 2-story addition to school school M. H. Johnson, Jr Archt., Brazil. 
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CONOMY tables 
are sold on their 
merits. 


WE are heating and ventilating more 





school buildings this year than ever 
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before. Most of our contracts are repeat : ‘ ? 
= The construction, ¢ 

orders. If you have one of our old plants ‘ ; 


cee 


workmanship, material 
and finish of all our 
tables are of the best. 


oe. 


and if it is not operating satisfactorily, let us 
know---we do not neglect our work. 


Lewis & Kitchen 


Soetoetee 


noesoedecoeteeteetoetees 


7. 


Send for our catalog. 


Economy Drawing 
Table Company 





Chicago Kansas City $ No. 8 Table Toledo, - Ohio. 
| Berrcecetncetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetneeetetetetetetetetestetetettetttitetnt 








Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 


Russell Sewage Disposal System materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 


We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. yours. Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, post. 

never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 

For closet in house, or outside closet. Have Keystone Book Company 
your architect specify the Russell System School Supplies — In General 

for your school building. 


me de 


Oe 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 








J. N. COLEMAN, Architect | | 


7100 So. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


- of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent te 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 


Special attention paid to Heating, Ventilating and Sanitation 
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Valley Mills—Bids received May 17 for 4- parochial school. W. F. Keefe, Archt., St. st KENTUCKY. _ Waltham The s hool. board is considering 
wm nddition W. H. Albersmeier, Archt., Paul, Minn. Lexington—The Fayette county board of edu- the building of an addition for the Hill school. Thoroug 
Indianapolis. Castana—Bids received May 20 for additicn cation received bids April 25 for one-story ad Millbury—Bids_ received June 7 for bigh ; and § 
Richmond—Bids have been received for to school. W. J. Donlin,.secy. dition to Picadome school on Harrodsburg school. J. T. Simpson, Archt., Newark, N. J 
school Waterloo—School will be built for Dist. No pte. Nannie Faulconer, county supt., Lex MICHIGAN Write fo 
Columbia City—Bids received May 21 for 2- 2. Cost, $4,000. ington. : Tecumseh—Archt. M. M. Stophlet, Toledo, 
story school building Cc B Weatherhogg, Hamlin—Bids received May 26 for school Elizabethtown ‘Hardin county board of edu- O., has plans for progress for 2 story school 
Arebt., Fort Wayne. Cost, $14,000. Jacob Anderson. cation received bids May 15 for school. J. L. and assembly hall. ©. 1 Patterson, secy 
Woodburn—Figures received May 22 for 2 Monticello—A gymnasium will be built. oo oat VEE iy oe. 6 f . Cost, $50,000. M | 
story grade and high school Maburin & Tipton—Six-room school will be erected. wensboro— Bids recelvec may eix Detroit—Figures received May 3 for 2-story ‘ » thi 
Mahurin, Archts., Ft. Wayne Derby—Contract has been let for new school schools buildings, Daviess County. C. W school building Detroit Home and Day ‘Chish Im 
Marengo—Archt. A. R. Smith, Louisville, Archer—Bids received May 23 for school —, Archt. . ; School. Albert Kahn, Archt ” Be 
Ky., received bids for 8-room school Clark W. J. Sinyard. e soe yy A egal consolidated echool wae Be Flint—Figures received May 15 for 2-story Mi ipolis 
Sloan, trus. Eldora—Bids received May 17 for school, “s ee ale ene eed a ee. sane 3 hool and church. St. Matthews Obureh "achiaien 
St. Joe—Bids received May 31 for school Dist. No. 1. Geo. Schwarck, R. I. SE ee ee — ae Donaldson Meier, Arecht., Detroit. Cost, pee ee 
Linngrove—School will be erected Cost. Sac City—Bonds, $10,000, have been voted Paro¢ hial school, St. John’s Church. Fred ga o99 N K gi 
$25,000. for 4-room school, Delaware twp., Sac county moe. Soe. aret B. B. Davi tanita Hemlock—Archts Cowles & Mutscheller, Red ie 
IOWA John Slacks, Supt. ille ae at. ‘ a ol * tlait * Saginaw, have plans for 4-room school build- ae atta 
Des Moines—Bids received May 12 for school, Riceville-—Bids received May 24 for school, ¥) . $13,000 ans for <é-story school Dullding. ing. Cost, $12,000  iheeccmeemaat 
Saylorville. f sub-dist. No. 3. Oliver Sumpter, secy big ' LOU = Crystal Falls—Contract has been let for erec- tory ae 
‘Wi , Mle s g aga na . . JOUISIANA. 43 - s y schoo 
, Villisca—Bonds, $45,000, have been voted for ng $16,000 have been voted Smoke Bend—An appropriation of $1,500 has ‘™ =. — (ie Mitnenn 2 ted to erect , Duluth. 
high school building. L. D. Willis, Archt., for new scioo’. mching Veen asked for a new school building. An ad- | "CW. ee are Vowum: <8 New Uln 
Omaha, Neb. Cornell—Herdland and Douglas’ townships : maaan ee a new school building has voted 
se Nee ditional amount will be secured from the cit "14 Sealimi : . : , 
Arthur—Bonds, $10,000, have been voted for have voted $7,000, bonds, for erection of new jong Flint—Preliminary sketches have been pre school build 
school Address clk school Dixie Bids received May 5 for school C pared for 12-room Durant school : ( abe B 
rhornton—Bids received May 12 for new Fort Dodge—Bonds have been voted for a fF Byrd, Supt. E. ¥. Neild, Areht.. Shreve Grad tein kee ee Gee "I — & L OF 
school new school in the First Ward. port. | rane apias—Arenht ; Irner has pia 18 I ile—I 
Curlew—Contract has been let for new slockton—-The school district contemplates St. Tammany—The parish of St. Tammany in progress for 2-story Alexander school. Cost, ! vy sé 
chool Cost, $5,500 the erection of a 2-story high-and-grade school. will expend $25,000 for the erection of a high ae a Bids . oe St Tame 
Buffalo Center—Bids received May 1 for erec- M. F. Roof, mem, board. Cost, $20,000. school. cite? Tere ad elved May 15 for 4-room schoo 
tion of school, Dist. No. 2, Hebron twp. Wm Lorimor—Proposals received June 9 for Dubach—Bids received May 20 for 2-story a City B ——— iM 91 for 2 Wykot—! 
I’'ranke, secy grade and high school. W. R. Williamson, school. Smith & Barthel, Archts., Monroe. ” a aan 1 'B EM ee ‘ht ay « - hool 
Palmer—Contract has been let for school. Archt., Creston. Homer—Archts. Stevens & Nelson, New * A snt ville “so} 1 will _ a uilt for dis h—} 
Cost, $5,000 Winfield—Archt. C. G. Washburn, Burlington, Orleans, have plans for 2-story high school |; , ae ontle an aa a = yaeeE EN ; ol witht 
Jowa Falis—Bonds, $75,000, have been voted will receive bids June 2 for 3-room school with auditorium, laboratories, manual train motte tae heen - lect 4 at Charlie D Lyn 
for new high school Lamoni—The citizens have voted $40,000, ing, domestic science and commercial depart a aes Garl 2 aa a a ao s—A! 
Langdon—An election will be held to vote ponds, for high school building ment. Cost, $50,000. ee ene eer n 8 
m a township high school Inwood—Bids received June 2 for school Covington—Archts Nolan & Torre, New MINNESOTA : 
Charles City—Bonds, $40,000, have been voted jyugo Reimers, secy. ‘ Orleans, have been selected to prepare plans Minneapolis—Figures are being received for : i Sn, 
for new school. . Villisea—Bids received June 5 for school for the new high school. Cost, $30,000. 2-story high school building (horticulture, man ! ; alin 
Perry—Site has been selected for new North 7, p. Winlis, Archt., Omaha, Neb. MARYLAND ual training and domestic science). F. E =: mohod 
W ore Pipes: 0 Se crested, ah eee ee aii Centerville—Bids received June 7 for school, Baltimore—The Children’s Hospital School, Halden, a . ost $60 as a Mis 
CFL DOUSe Stent. ¢, Aboright bas plans pist. No. 3, Johns township. J. A. Thompson, Greenspring Ave. and 4ist St., will erect Bird Islan igures are being received ° Oxford—I 
for 2-story school for Sacred Heart Congrega res additional building Cost, $10,000 Zurkitts- 8 room school building 4.3 Fisher & Co nition 
tion, to be equipped with slate blackboards I I a City—Bids eaived J 16 ft 2-story ill eer! B En: oe ae rk ater ie. a Paul $20,000 ; Lege 
Lenox—Contract has been let for six schools owa ity = J q un¢ Aw 2 : or} vi e- Archt. B. yvar¢ he et Fr a ret er wat 1as Stillwater—Archt. 1 1. Donohue. St. Paul, Agi 
n Grove township ' oi ochows Sees Sees Se a oe: eae eee ost, $3,500 to hag plans for School, St Michael's parish ; Iville 
s iland tids received May 12 for school : - om ’ es y F ote ls “ Rev. J. Corcoran, pastor £ a 
suilding J. H. Craddock, Archt., Omaha ; e KANSAS. : ae Pee rere d oer sas - Nashwauk tids received May 1 for 8-room Ag ltural 
Cc ctionville—Contract will be let May Effingham—Two-story addition will be built Pr oe on a ublic School No. S83. Jas. ** additicn to high school W. A. Hunt, Archt., rs Ar 
4 for erection of high and grade school. J. for school (gymnasium and industrial building), reston, eile. hte. Brinckion & Canning, DWutd. a stor 
H. Craddock, Archt Omaha, Neb. Cost, Atchison county. Cost, $12,000 ae ee ——. nae aed Tak eel St. Louis Park—Proposals received May 8 I has J 
om Olathe—Figures are being received for school building ‘Goat P35. 000 EEE a «SO SeNOe F. E. Halden, Archt., Minn M H. D 
N al rhe citizens have voted to erect a building. E. O. Brostrom, Archt., Kansas UMdIng. COST, 90, eapolis. ' tchez 





KANSAS plated; $3,000. Cooper & Bailey, Archts., Boston. LaCrosse, Wis., have plans for 2-story school 
Oxford—A t. J. O. Parr, Oklahoma City, Ness City—The school board has decided on soston—Bids received May 15 for 2-story H. H. Hammer, clk. Cost, $30,000. 

Okla has pla progress for 2-story high 9 tax levy of $4,000 for the enlargement of the School building. Kilham & Hopkins, Archts., Steen—School will be built 
school. Cost, $i high school building. Cost, $100,000. Fosston—Archt. A. H. Foss, Elbow Lake 
Pittsburg—Bids 1 May 5 for 2-story Dodge City—Archt. R. A. Curtis, Kansas Brookline—Proposals received May 15 for has plans for 2-story high school 
iddition. Asa Messenger, Archt. Cost, $12,000. city Mo., has plans for high school building. School. Kilham & Hopkins, Archts.. Boston Clinton—School will be erected this sum 
Chanute—Bonds AY been voted for two (onstruction held up pending site selection Worcester—Bids will be received shortly for mer. 
story high schools Cost, $55,000 each ft Cost, $65,000. e the high school. F. W. Moore, secy. St, Paul—A new school will be eo 
Genda Springs—Bonds ave been voter or ty : 6 eal 7 Springfield—Site has been selected on Fowler College Avenue for the Cathedra pariso, 
z-story school building. Cost, $10,000. W. J. ,,OMmregs 2 ators Blah, God Erode eplcoat, Avenue for new school. Joseph D. Cadle, $100,000. 

King, dir n a a ' ' ‘ $15,000 F a yoo S<""~ moderator. Cost, $75,000. Mehnemen Bids reostved May * 0 am 
Dexter—The board of educat 8 planning raed " . ‘. Springfield—Archts. Samuel Green Company struction of school building E ° < P 
he erection of a new school. Cost, $10,000 ae scott—Figures roomved sane i for aeeey have plans in progress for 2-story grammar hall, Archt., Duluth 
Des Moines—Bids received June 7 for school, bigh and_ grade school. iimarth & Zerbe, school. John Maxfield, chm. city property Winona—Sketches are being received for 

lefferson twp. Fred Temple, secy. Archts., Salina. Oost, $13,500 committee. Cost, $125,000. Archt. B. Hammett erection of high school. Cost, $150,000 4 
Creston—Bids received May 22 for 2-story Walton—Plans have been submitted for 2 Seabury has plans in progress for 3-story ad- Caledonia—Figures received May 14 for = 
igt school addition WwW R Williamson, story school building. Cost, $12,000 to $15,000. qition to Buckingham school. Archt. John W. story school building. E. A. Myhre, Arebt. 

. $70.000 Grantville—Plans are in progress for a 4 Donohue has plans in progress for 2-story Winona. Cost, $18,000 

Bids will be readvertised for 4- room school Cost, $9,000 addition to school, Holy Family Church Medford—Proposals received May 6 for ad 
B. T. Seger, Archt Effingham—Plans will be prepared for an ad Methuen—Bids will soon be received for 6- dition, consolidated Dist. No. 5. G. B. Corey 

rge—Bids received May 17 for dition to the county high school room school. Mr. Peirce, committeeman. Clk. 








new s 1 for Delaware township, Sac county. City, Mo. Cost, $4,000. MASSACHUSETTS. Ashcreek—School will be built Cost, $3.000 M for 
Oost, $1 ) Horton—One-story school building is contem Millis—Bids received May 3 for high school Mabel—Archts. Parkinson & Dockendorf Ge berg 
= 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below 
the window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our 
rollers will not run away. They are provided with a 
positive stop or locking device that automatically 
catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook the 
moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull, 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the 
Window cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative 
within four (4) years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates 
without a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its 
length at one operation, adjusting from either top or 
bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you sam 
ples that will explain the workings of our shades in 
every detail. We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Splceland, indiana 


TRE WIMMER 


Shade “Adjuster” 


JOHNSON’S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTERS 





Regulate . 
Light and 


Control light 


Ventilation perfectly. for lowering 
, Are simple to 

operate. shade from 

Easy to install, the top for 


Hold the roller 
firmly at any 


upper light 
height. 


and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


‘i Are now used 
in a thousand 
modern schools, 


A full size sample 
to School Boards. 


R. R. JOHNSON, | bu = 18 6 1 wane § 
Manufacturer 2a | MFRS. 


7208 Vincennes Av. Columbus, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












ci Sosa, 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
vith a trowel on a 
ise-coat of hard 
plaster makes a 


Solid Concrete Slate 
Surface 


without seam or 





Seamless Stone Blackboard 


The Sanitary 























PRO CAMLO ETM Ime le Baya te 
al MONT Va eal 0 
ORT ee BP euey 
cen eee 












Oint, lasts as long as 
e building, is fire Ps) ! 
¢ 9s A Jon 
hs proof, is not injured shh ae ome 


vashing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean 





nsidering 
il school 











: 
- and Sanitary eid tin Meanie iat 
Write for catalog BECKLEY-CARDY co. CHICAG : 
roledo, 
y school 
1 secy 
i area M k The city plans to erect a school Lowry City—The school district has voted 
: ae ling this fall. Cost, $20,00( $7,000, bonds, for school building. J. B. Good, 
nd Day Chisholm—Bids received May 28 for high secy. 
a school Bell, Tyrie & Chapman, Archts., Poplar Bluff—Bids received June 2 for 2- 
r 2-story Minneapolis story high school M. J Armstrong, clk. 
Church Rochester—School will be erected, Dist. 64. Cost, $70,000. 
Cost, Kandiyohi—The village and school district St. Louis—Bids received for 2-story school 
techelle No. 46 will build a new school. Cost, $6,000. building. Wm, B. Ittner, Archt. 
ae ne Red Lake Falls—A new high school will St. Genevieve—Archts. Jos. Stauder & Son, 
ol bulld- be erected. St. Louis, have plans in progress for 2-story 
I ton—Proposals received May 26 for 2- school. Cost, $15,000. 
for eres st school V. J. Price & Co., Archts., Flinthill—Archts. Wessbecher & Hillebrand, 
| ; Duluth. St. Louis, have plans in progress for 2-story 
to erect New Ulm—The independent school district school and hall building. Cost, $14,000. 
s voted $75,000 for the erection of a high Westplains—Work will be begun this sum- 
een pre school building mer on a high school. R. S. Hogan, repr. 
: ; Crosby—Bidg received May 26 for 2-story Cost, $35,000. 
rooms) ! s l. Dr. J. E. MeCoy, clk Granger—The citizens have voted for a 4- 
_ —— rertile—Plans have been considered for a room school. Cost, $5,000. 
0 AST, 


y school 
St Tames—Bonds, $20.000, have been voted 
school, 


Kansas City—Archt. Chas. A. Smith has 
plans in progress for Harnes Washington 
school (28 rooms) Cost, $100,000. Figures will 
MW ff--Bonds, $13,000, have been voted for a soon be received for Milton Moore school. 

s ol to cost $18,000. Cost, $65,000. 

Thayer—Bids received June 10 for 2-story 
school Miller, Opel & Torbitt, Archts., 
Springfield Cost, $22,000. 

Mexico—Archt. B. C. Elliott has plans for 
hool 2-story school Cost. $14,000. 942.00 

s97¢eCcTpp Louisiana—The citizens have voted 2,000, 
MISSISSIPPS . bonds, for school building. 
ceived May 15 for 2 


ll Gounty Agricultural MONTANA. 
Hig School M. M. Alsop, Archt., Houston 3ozeman—Plans have been accepted for high 
” alll ti : . school Fred Willson, Archt. 
Oxford—Bids received May 12 for high school tutte—The Washington school has been con 
n College Hill. Address Trustees, Lafayette qoemned. Special election will be held to vote 
County Agricultural High School bonds for new building 
\ lville—Bids received May 19 for school BNllings—A girls’ dormitory, shop building 
g and dormitory mn County and domestic science building will be erected 
Ag ltural High School. Overstreet & Culbertson—Bids, received for school, Dist 
I chts., Jackson Cost No. 29 at Sheridan W. S. Hardie. Froid. 
Baker—Bids received May. 24 for school, 
building Dist. No. 12, Custer County. Pearl Lake, clk 
M H. D. Ketcham, Kankakee, Il Hamilton—Bids received May 15 for addi 
ez—Plans and specifications received tion to Jefferson school, Dist. No. 3 Ww. B 


: 

: 
yst, $3.000 \ M for colored school to cost $5,000 B. C McLaughlin, chm. committee. 
ockendorf Ge erger, pres 


yr 4-room 


21 for 2 7 
D th—Bids will be received for 6-room 
s witht auditorium, St. James Parish. Rev 
D. W. Lynet Cost, $40,000 
I s—Archt W. P. Alfred has plans for 


t for dis 


t Charle 


‘eived for 
ure, man 
F. E 


hool Marsha 


I Springs—Bids 
eived for 
& Co 


St. Paul, 
's parish 







‘or 8-room 
it, Areht., 





M ston—Areht. C. D. Henry 
I is plans for story 


Kankakee, 
“1 May 8 
ht Minn 


school 


Manhattan—Site has been selected for school 
ry school agricultural high school will be to be built this summer Cost, $25,000. 
for Rankin county Billings—Bids received May 29 for two 

scAN schools. O. E. Jones, clk 

MISSOURI Rigtimber—Bids received May 12 for addi 
8-room high and grade tion to high school 
$18,000 Roundup—Two-story addition will be built 
.. olden—Two-story addition will be bullt; plang received May 20 
’ Worden—Four-room school will be 
Plans ready May 20 

Dodson—Bonds, $15,000, have been sold for 
school A. J. Barrett, clk. 

Deer Lodge—Archt. Ole Bakke. Missoula, 
for school will prepare plans for addition to school in 
‘ cluding a manual training room and a heating 
‘ is—A 22-room school will be erected; ang ventilating system Cost $14,000 to 
80 om school Cc. P. Mason, secy. $15,000 : 








yw Lake 
noster—An 
this sum is contemplated Cost, 
erected . erected. 
11 parish; er Groves—Plans have been com 
story seminary building. Comes 


> for con- Louts Rev. F 


e Broom- 


In & Preuss, Archts., St 
ville—Bids received May 


relved for FE. F. Bohon 


ono 

14 for 2 

re, Archt. \ lains—The school board has discussed Bozeman—Archt. Fred Willson is preparing 
a new school Dr. O. I plans for addition to the Gallatin county high 

school, including an assembly hall. manual 

training rooms, chemistry and physics labora 

tories, domestic arts rooms and a movable 


6 for ad DI Trimble, 
B. Corey . . ; ; 
s rd—Election will be held to vote on 


new school In Lamb district. 



















FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Every Map bearing the following im- 
print carries with it the personal guar- 
antee of the foremost Geographers of 
the world. 


CONSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED 
Br W.& A. K.JOSNSTON, Limirep 
Geographers, Engravers & Printers 
EDIRBURGE0 LONDON. 
Send for new Art Catalog of School 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
U. $. Agents, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“‘I consider your shade everything that 
could be wished for in a school room 
window shade.”’ 


This remark was made by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in a large Missouri city, 
after he had given our shade a thorough trial. 


May we send you one for trial? 








The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 

Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTE 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 











Makes 
dition of 


Universa 
Schools. 
receipt o 


partition separating the stage from the main 
part of the assembly. 
NEBRASKA. 
Marquette—School will be erected 
Alliance—Bids received May 5 for school 


building. D. W. Hughes, secy. 

Stella—Agitation has been started for a 
new school building. Cost, $10,000. 

Omaha—A ten-room building is contemplated 
as an addition to Saratoga school. 

Omaha—The sum of $100,000 has been ap 
propriated for the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf. A building will be erected for the liv 
ing rooms and dormitories to cost $6,000. 

Neligh—Bids received May 6 for school. C 
L. Watties, secy. 

North Platte—New schools will be erected 
for Dists. No. 52 and No, 49. 

Omaha—Site has been gelected for Clifton 
Hill school. 

Grand Island—Proposals received for 6-room 
addition to Jefferson school. O. R. Kirschke 
Archt. 

Hampton—Contract has been let for school 

Wilber—Three schools will be erected in 
Dist. No. 51, No. 85 and No. 11. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene—Archts. Brainerd & Leeds 
have plans in progress for 2-story 
school Cost, 75,000 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord—Bids will be received for 2-story 
school building (toilet rooms, wardrobes, man 
ual training and assembly hal!) 

Greenland—An appropriation of $8,000 has 
been made for a village school building 

Epping—The sum of $19,000 has been voted 
for a new school 

NEW JERSEY 

Trenton—Archts. Klemann & Fowler have 
plans in progress for eight-division 
building. Oost, $30,000. 

West Orange—Archts. Dillon, McLellan & 
Leadel. New York, N. Y.. have plans in pro 
gress for 2-story high school 

Ocean Grove—School building will be erected 
for Neptune township. Cost. $70,000 

West Orange—School Commissioner A. W 
Allen has blueprints and plans for a new 
school at Walker road and Gregory Ave 

Bayonne—Bids have been received for 2-story 
school. St. Andrew's Church. J. O'Rourke & 
Sons. Archts Newark Cost. $40,000 

Gloucester City—Archt. ©. 8. Adams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has plans in progress for 4 
division school building. Oost. $20,000 

Wallington—Archt. John Kelly. Passaic, has 
plans in progress for 8-room school building 
Cost. $20,000. 

Milltown—Bids received May 15 for addition 
to school. D. D. Williamson, Archt., New 
Brunswick. 

New Brunswick—Archt. Geo. S. Drew, Tren 
ton, has plans for a 3-story agricultural col- 
lege, Rutgers College 

Montclair—A 4-story high school fs contem 
plated. J. G. Rogers, Archt New York, N 
Y. Cost, $450,000 


Boston, 
normal 


school 


UNION INK POWDER 


100 per cent. cheaper than liquid Ink. 


Sample and prices sent on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO. 


57-59 East Eleventh Street. 











a good black Ink with the ad- 
lukewarm water. 


lly used by Public and Private 
One five Gallon Can mailed on_ 
f $1.00. 












NEW YORK 





Orange Bids received for 
addition to school A DD 
New York, N. Y. 

South Boundbrook—Blds received May 19 for 
10-room school. A Pierson, Archt., Perth 
Amboy 

Kearny—Blids received for 6-room addition 
to Schools No. 5 and No. 7 Chas. P. Baldwin, 
Archt., Newark. 

Cranford New bids will be received for 
school building. D C. Newman Collins, 
Archt New York, N. Y 

Newark—Plans will be shortly received for 
2-story preparatory school, Seton Hall College 
J. T. Rowlands, Archt., Jersey City Cost 
$70,000 Sub-bids are being received for 2-story 
school, Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
Edward E. Grant, Archt Cost. $20,000 

Bayonne—Archts. Guilbert & Betelle, New 
ark, have plans for School No. 2 W. T. Tom 
lin. secy Cost, $50,000 
assaic—A 2-story school is contemplated 
M. Gardner, secy Cost, $30,000 

Roselle—Archt. Wilson Potter, New York, N 
Y., has been selected to prepare plans for 
school building H. R. Benedict, pres 

Berlin—Plans and specifications have been 
received for 8-room school. Bids received Ju 


9 
oU 


alterations and 
Sneden Archt 





Atlantic City—Archts. Stout & Retbenack 
er i 






have plans for 4-story school to be cted at 
Massachusetts and Atlantic Aves 
NEW MEXICO 
Raton—Construction work has begun on the 
new Colfax county high school (auditorlum 
laboratories recitation rooms commercial 
rooms, drinking fountains) Cost. $60,000 


NEW YORK 

New York—Bids received May for 
public school Cost, $70,000 

New York—Archt 8 A 


2-story 


Schmitt has 


plans for 2-story chool St Pius Church 
Cost, $30,000 

Rochester—Archt I S Gordon has pre 
liminary plans in progrese for School No. 25 
Cost, $115,000 Archt. fF S. Gordon has plans 


for one-story School No. 24 Cost, $100,00 
Syracuse—Figures will be received for 2-story 
building (assembly hall dormitory 
library and dining room) Merrick & Randall 
Archts Coast, $2.9 
Yonkers—Preliminary plans have been sub 
mitted for school, Halstead School for Girls 


school 


Mary 8. Jenkins, Supt Cost. $50.000 

Utica—Figures are being received for 2 
story school, St. Agnes Churct Jy A. Aobbes 
Archt Cost, $40,000 

Olean—Bids are being received for 2-story 
school building FE E Joralemor Archt 
suffalo Cost, $35,000 

Katonah—One-story school will be erected 
Dist. No. 6. town of Bedford Cost, $4.500 

Pawling Contra t Ww ll be let for story 
school, St. John Churecl Albert FE. Davis 
Archt New York Cit 

Solvay—Bide received April 29 for school o 
Boyd Ave. and Secor St Gaecin & Gaggir 
Archts Syracuse 


Ro te 


4 
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“SUPERIOR” 










Pat, Deo, 18, "06 
Pat. Jan, 19, "06 





Pat, Nov 14,’1l 


These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘‘U. S.”" which fits holes 
of different sizes perfectly. 


NON-EV APORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. No obligation in ac- 
cepting free samples. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 
ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us, 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 































Inc. 












































































The Jacobus Pneumatic Ink-Well 


It prevents evaporation—the Ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but twice a year. 

[t prevents the pen from taking too much Ink, 
to smear the fingers, or to drop on 
paper, desk or floor. 

IT GATHERS NO DUST, IS NOISELESS, FLUSH WITH TOP 


OF DESK, NOT EASILY BROKEN, AND IS THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY AND ECONOMICAL WELL EVER MADE 


In purchasing new school desks make the condi- 
tion that they shall be supplied with 


THE JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL 
Send for Circular and Prices 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INK-WELL CO, 























SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Squires No. 2 Inkwell 





Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
144 to 244 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as afiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's journal for other styles. Write forillustrated circular and prices, 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., - - - Pittsburgh, Pa, 


9OOSSO9OO9O09O99000O9O990S 699000990006 009000060006 


That ‘ Tannewitz” 
Flush Top All-Steel Inkwell 


5 years On the market. 
2,000,000 in use. Best for 
school desks because un- 
breakable, cannot be remov- 
ed from the desk and will not 
push thru the hole. Features 
are patented and used by us 
exclusively. Avoid imita- 
tions. Look for the name 
“Tannewitz."’ Sample free. 













LUGLESS” 
GLASSES. 


















The Tannewltz Works 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(Patented) 16 Exchange Place, NW. Y. City 0699000090000 00400606000006 

Niagara Falls—Bids received May 2 for re- tion rooms. L, M. Johnson, act. chm. Cost, Lima—Propose erection of addition to west Mansfield—Sketches have been approved for 
modeling of Fifth Street school. Simon Larke, $15,000 end of high school. Cost, $45,000 addition to Bowman school. Vernon Redding, 
Archt Durham—The Durham county board of edu- Youngstown—Contract has been let for addi. Archt. Cost, $6,000 , 

Huntington, L. 1.—Figures received May 12 cation hag selected a site for Oakwood school tion to school, Martin Luther congregation. Middletown—A 16-room addition to high 
for 2-story grammar school Adden & Parker, in Carr township. Cost, $10,000. school is contemplated this summer. Albert 
Archts., Boston Cost, $60,000. Kenly—Bonds, $15,000, have been voted for Niles—Bond election has been called for the Pretzinger and E. P. Musselman, Archts., Day- 

Rochester—Blds received May 14 for 7-room grade school. H. F. Edgerton erection of a new high school Mr. Camp- ton. Cost, $90,000 Areht. Geo. Barkman, 
iddition to School No. 11 Edwin 8. Gordon, Raleigh—Bonds, $15,000, have been voted by beli, Supt. Hamilton, will begin plans for 2-story grade 
Archt the Wake county commissioners for erection Tiffin—Bids will be received for 2-story school. Cost, $50,000 
a! Binghamton—Figures received June 1 for 3 of school at Wakeland. school building, Junior Order of American Johnstown Archt. I L Packard. Columbus, 
ory school building. C. E. Vosbury, Archt Winston—Construction work will begin on Mechanics. E. H. Dornette, Archt., Cincin- has plans for 2-story addition to school. Cost, 
Cost, $375,000. F the new Fairview school. Cost, $20,000 to nati. Cost, $40,000 $16,000. a 

Deposit—The city will vote in July upon the $25,000. Palestine—Bids received May 15 for 6-room Lees Creek -Bids will be rece ived June 1 for 
question of a high school building F D Charlotte—Contract will be let for school school. E. J. Mountstephen, Archt., Dayton. school Lees Creek Dist No Peters, Her 
Cumming, pres. Cost, $50,006 in Chadwick, R. Station. Cost, $12,000 Defiance—Figures will be received for 2- man & Brown, Archts Dayton as 

Karlville—Bids received May 17 for school, Marion—Contract hag been let for school. story school building (4 classrooms, ward Portsmouth—Proposals received May 22 for 
Joint Dist. No. 2. D. D. Dimmick, clk Cost, $12,000. robes, auditorium, seating). St. Johns German 4-room school and an addition to Oak Street 
Sherman—School will be erected. Cost, Vanceboro—Contract has been let for school. Catholic Ohurch. Wm. P. Ginther, Archt., school, New Boston Devoss & Patterson, 
$35,000 Cost, $16,000. Akron. Cost, $30,000. Archts., Portsmouth. 

Jamaica—A 4-story school will be built at Winston-Salem—Contract has been. let for Portsmouth—Figures will be received May __ Nelsonville—Archts. Howard & | Merriam. 
Larramore and Yale Sts. Cost, $140,000. Fairview school on Liberty St. Cost, $18,000. 2 for oon grade -—— at Rew sonten. Coe, Sate Fee in progress for 8-room 

Castle—Bonds, $25,000, have been voted for NORTH DAKOTA. YeVoss . & atterson, Archts., Portsmouth. SCHOO? Wost, 0. = its ‘ . 
school. G. H. Stratton, chm. board. Gardner—Contract has been let for school. Cost, $20,000. Bids received May 22 for 2-story C foun . io — i —s se a 
Albany—The common council is considering Carson—Archt. Albert Schippel, Mankato, school building to cost $15,000. ss a ee es oe 
an ordinance for a_ school building in the has plans for 2-story school. 8S. C. Lane, clk North Jackson—Bids received May 21 for 6- % es 7 “> iii wanetved June % foe tou 
Eighteenth Ward. Isidore Wachsman, secy. Belfield—Contract has been let for school. room school. Kling & Zenx, Archts., Youngs- | oe oe ge ey combined.  Vernes 
board of contract and supply. Williston—Bids received May 31 for school, town. Reddin ok oh an ; 

Buffalo—Bidg received June 1 for 2-story Brooklyn district No. 78. A. Van Horn, Marion—Bids received May 12 for 8-room ecC ing. Are - I oo wel Mar 
school and social building, Notre Dame de Archt., Bismarck. school. Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Archts., | Blaprairie “Froposals, teva cy 
Lourdes Church Lansing, Bley & Lyman, Pillsbury—Bids received June 9 for 4-room Columbus. y : a morro Be aaan nahin sore ew gt 91 for 
Archts. Cost, $50,000 school. Haxby & Gillespie, Archts., Fargo. Swanton—Bids received for school and parish op aver dit rop L s - = t oe, Ane 

Glen Falls—An academy building will be Grand Forks—Bidg received June 4 for howee, * oa + porte. on” R. Dowling, —” ere ee a ’ 
erected D. L. Robertson, pres. board of school, Dist. No. 36, Avon township. Arents., o1edo Ost, WW. * Niloa 1ave bee —_ 2 
trustees. Cost, $30,000 ' Sarles—Bids received May 14 for addition . Marysville—Bonds, $80,000, have been voted Mics auhaal "beat sithees. “ante Leos Hal 

Hudson—Plans received June 9 for high to high school. J. A. Shannon, Archt., Devils for school. Supt. Demorest. voted for 2-story’ addition to grade school. 
school building. C. 8. Williams, secy. Cost, Lake. OHIO Cost. $25 ia alee 
$30,000. Proposals received May 31 for new Battleview—Bids received May 12 for school : natan.ianre cali . 5 
school and cottages, New York State Training Park River—Bids received May 20 for con Cincinnati—Proposals received May 26 for etitien 4a oar mocves “ae 2 
school for Girls. Chas. A. Sussdorf, state struction and equipment of a main school alterations and additions to Rashing Public ‘Akron. Cost. $6,000 . SS ee F 
architect, Albany building, Walsh county Agricultural and School and Carthage School. OC. W. Handman, * Deflance—Bids’ received June 4 for school, 

Castile—Bonds, $25,000, have been voted for Training School. Haxby & Gillespie, Archts., bus. mgr. St John’s Church Rev IP Gloden 
new school Fargo. Millersburg—Bids received May 17 for 8-room ° Milford. The site ia belng ‘prepared for the 

Manhasset—Archt. Briggs of Plandome has Park River—Proposals received June 7 for school. F. L. Packard, Archt. Cost, $30,000. .siiotion of the new school to cost $50,000. 
prepared plans for primary school in western main school building, Walsh county agricul- Coldwater—Figures received for 6-room ice i : ; , 
section of town tural and training school. Haxby & Gillespie, school building and auditorium, Holy Trinity OKLAHOMA. 

New York—Archt. G. F. Pelham has plans archts., Fargo. Church. Anthony Kunz, Archt., Cincinnati Cushing—Bidg received May 2% for 3-story 
for 4-story school building, Yorkville Jewish Ardoch—Addition will be built this year. Cost, $20,000. school building. F. E. Fagerquist, Arebt. 
School. Cost,  $40,00 Sub-bids are being Mrs. J. M. Bain, clk. Bedford—Archt. R. H. Hinsdale, Cleveland, Cost, $25,000. 
received for addition; Up-Town Talmod Thorah Baldwin—Bids received June 10 for school. has plans for 4-room school building. Cost, LaVerne—Bids received May 12 for school 
Association: Cost, $7,06 . A. A. Van Horn, Archt., Bismarck. $20,000. building. Cost, $12,000. 

Little Neck, L. I.—Proposals received May Englevale—Bids received June 16 for school. Pleasant Plain—Archt. FE. H. Dornette, Locust Grove—Bids received May 22 for 2 
1 for Public School No, 94 { B. J. Snyder, Dist. No. 15, Ransom county. Hancock Bros., Cincinnati, has plans for one-story school story school building, Dist. No. 17. oC. H. 
supt. bldgs. i y } Archts. building. Cost, $6,000. Sudhoelter & Co., Archts., Joplin, Mo. 

Niagara Falls—Figures are being received ~ Grand Forks—Bids received June 4 for school, = Rerea—Bids received for 8-room addition. Bluejacket—Bids received May 10 for 2-story 
for 3-story school building, Holy Trinity Ayon township Badgley & Nicklas, Archts., Cleveland school, Dist. No. 20, Craig County. A. &. 
Obarch W. H. Zawadski, Archt Cost, “au ae Bids received May 2 for one- Sandusky—Bids received May 17 for school, Mott, Archt., Sand Springs 
 Phelpe—Archt a 3 ry school. , Dist. No. 2. W. S. Taylor, clk. OREGON. 
staan 2 eee * ) "hee 8 ae ete Clev "h Oak & Weeks have Wilmington—Proposals received May 24 for Sweet Home—Archts. Crandall Bros., Leban 

Lockport—Bids being received for addl- pia (ans ance nigh school, at Cleveland School, Wayne township centralized school on, will prepare plans for 6-room high school. 
tion Wm. N. Smith, Archt.. New York City Freights: $175 oon” ug — J. H. Hicks, Archt., Washington , — oo —2 “—_ ocnen ee 

Olean—Bids received about May 1 for addi + th a oe be tt ° C . be erected northwest of the city. u ” 
tion to school } } Joralemon, Archt., ng 8 Sn es meee ee Lancaster—Bids received May 28 for school and landscape work will cost $20,000. Son 
Buffalo and grade school building; $35,000. at Cedar Heights. E. H. Rickett, Archt., Sublimity—Archts. Emil Schacht . 

Troy—The school board has received bids ~ Spencerville—Bids advertised May 14 for one- Columbus. ‘ have completed plans for a, two-room oe 
for additi 0 Elmwood school story school building; $10,000. , Trotwood—Proposals received May 31 _ for Union—Bids received for 8-room sch« 

Frankfort—Proposals received May 3. for Elgin—Figures received May 2 for one-story high school and elementary school, Madison L Slater, Archt., Eugene. a Cost 
school building Fuller & Robinson, Archts., gehool building. B. F. Matthews, Archt., township, Montgomery county. Peters, Her- __ Richland—School will be erecte¢ ’ 
Albany. Lima. Cost, $3,000. man & Brown, Archts., Dayton. i 7.500 re I ted for 

Buffalo—The New York state legislature has Sycamore—Archt. William Unger, Bucyrus, Cleveland—Bids received June 2 for 14-room Portland—Bonds, $7 500, have yeen vo 
appropriated $30 ‘ the completion of the bas plans for one-story school building. W. Addison school. W. R. McCornack Archt. new school in Sellwood district. ‘ daition 
normal school building A. Caughey, Sycamore. Bids received June 2 for 12-room school for the Kerby—Contract has been Pe or - 

NORTH CAROLINA Bellevue—Bids advertised May 21 for 2-room deaf. F. 8S. Barnum, Archt. . to school, including = — ef is office 

South Mills—Bids ved May 12 for high and 4-room additions to schools. M. M Youngstown—Bids received May 19 for Ken- tion room, Bids. recy ived Mt 7 12 for school. 
school building Sayre & Baldwin, Archts., Stophlet, Archt., Toledo nard school (auditorium, seating, gymnasium), Lebanon—I ds sees = } ~, . Bh. 
Anderson F Richwood—Proposals received May 8 for 2- W. R. McCornack, Archt Cost, $145,000. J M. Buternshaw, | re pe cram ; on zh school 

Charlotte—Bids received April 21 for school room school BE. H. Rickett, Archt., Colum- Mentor—Bids received June 10 for 5-room _ Eugene —Proposals received for g 

iilding in Dist. No. 4, Charlotte twp., near bus school. F. C. Warner, Archt. Cost, $30,000. Cost, $40,000. ‘ rection 
Hoskins Mill L. A. Asbury, Archt New Knoxville—Bids received May 9 for Hamilton—Figures received June 15 for 3 Yoncalla Bids received May 10 for 

tessemer City—The graded school district school B. F. Matthews, Archt., Lima. story high school (gymnasium and auditorium). of school, Dist No. 32 J. J. Meinzer, c con- 

ll iss $20, 0 bonds, for a school build Clayton—Bids received May 12 for high Frank Packard, Archt., Columbus. Cost, $275,- Portland—Contract has been let for 

©. BE. Whitney. attorney. school. William McCluer, Archt., Dayton. 000. Revised plans have been prepared for struction of Hoffman school * on 
Pineville—Bids received about July 1 for Zanesville—Bids received May 17 for 8-room addition to Van Buren school. Geo. Barkman Portland—Bids received May 14 for wor 
1 building with assembly hall and recita school C. E. Handshy, Archt. Archt Cost, $35,000 Kenyon school R. H. Thomas, clk. 
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Flush Top Inkwells 


= We are the world’s largest manufacturers of Ink- 
= wells and are the logical headquarters for any- 


Three Necessities for Your Schools 


SUPERIOR GOODS AT LESS COST THAN INFERIOR 


thing in this line. We carry enormous stocks 
of castings and glasses. Send to- 
= day forsamplesand prices. If you 
= want to replace broken glass, 
send sample and we will match it. 


DANN’S NOISELESS 
ERASER 


is now the accepted eraser 
for school use. Pre- 
scribed by boards of edu- 
cation as standard. All 


felt. The only sewed 
eraser on the market. The only noiseless eraser in which provision 












CHALK CRAYONS 


Contain absolutely nothing that can be 
injurious to the child. Made of chalk and 
not of plaster paris. Will outwear several 


ly used = is made against spreading or getting out of shape. : 
] nickle = Used in the schools of a majority of the leading cities, including New York, 

le from = Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. 

Inkwell = Paul, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C. Regularly purchased by the U.S. Government. 

| in this = 

a = ROWLES’ BORATED 

|, Pa. = 


Oooo 


7 Lb) 























kwell Boston No. 59 No. 5 Chicago of the common kind. 

we Non-corrosive composition flush top. Used by Board of Education, Chicago. Write for ‘‘Chalk Talk.’’ You must 

Evaporation-proof. A popular, low priced, 2 

oo No. 58 same without slide cover. “fool-proof”’ well. protect your pupils. 
, lor 

un- Common Sense Inkwell. = 
mov- ; : ; 
ree : A well that is true to its : ROWLES’ INK 
anee name. Fitted with non-corro- : 
by us sive rubber stopper. —_ CRYSTALS 
llta- 7 eC * “ec ” = 

: olumbia ‘‘Adapter. = 7 ; . 

lame } : : = . 5 , 
— A deciles ter White Oem Here is the solution of your ink 





















mon Sense Inkwell can be fitted 
to old desks without reboring. 


The Common Sense. Simple, inexpensive and a worry remover. 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR OUR 120-PAGE SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG “A16” 


American Seating Company 


218 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


LAILUULLAUALUULULUUULULLILUNUULULLULUULUUUULLLLLU UU 


Columbus, 


trouble. Get our crystals and you will 
save your janitor work and your citizens 
money. Why pay freight on water’? (you 
have it in your schools.) 


orks 
ICH. 


00000 


Write today for Prices and free samples 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 327-331 So. Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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01. Cost, Myrtle Point jonds have been voted for 2- Duoquesne—Bids received May 22 for high Mission—The city has voted bonds for school Eveline—Bids received May 3 for school i 
| story high school. Cost, $15,000. school. Carlisle & Sharrer, Archts., Pittsburgh. improvements. Address Mayor. building, Dist. No. 36 in Lewis county. 8. ; 
June 1 for Halfway—Contract has been let for a union Old Forge—Archt. J. 8. Duckworth, Scran- Paris—The city has voted $65,000, bonds, W. Porter, clk. mi 
ters, Her : gh school. Cost, $6,000. ton, has plans for alteration to school build- for erection of schools. Address Mayor. Connell—The school board is planning the ri 
: Roseburg—Bids received May 10 for school ing. Richland—The school district will vote on erection of a school. Cost, $18,000. A 
ay 22 for building J. J. Meinzer, clk. Laplume—Bids received May 24 for 2-story bonds for school. Spokane—Bids received April 29 for school ry 
ak Street Sweet Home—Plans have been accepted for school R. H. Harris, secy. Rosenberg—Bids received April 28 for high building in Terrace Park addition. R. ] 
Patterson, i union high school. Cost, $6,000. Grafton—Figures are being received for 2- school. M. L. Waller, Archt., Fort Worth Sweatt, Archt. | 
PENNSYLVANIA. story high school. P. C. Dowler, Archt., Seguin—The independent school district will Lacey—Work will begin this summer on a . 
Merriam, Williamsport—Bids received May 6 for 3- Pittsburgh. vote on a bond issue for a high school. new four-room school to include domestio F 
for 8-room , story high school. E. E. Joralemon, Archt., Dunmore—Two-story school building will be Dallas—Six-room school building is to be science and manual training departments. 4 
Buffalo. Cost, $200,000 . erected for School No. 12 (add.). F. J. Miller, erected for East Dallas. Granite Falls—The school board is plan- A 
Merriam, Carlisle—Areht. ©. H. Lloyd. Harrisburg, Archt., Scranton. Two-story school building Bartlett—High school will be erected. Ad- ning the erection of a school near the Scherrer s 
for 8-room hag plans in progress for 3-story high school. Will be erected for School No. 8 (add.). dress Mayor. Cost, $15,000. , ranch. i 
Cost, $200,000. ’ het ee eg pers sey & a Sae-ceeey ae — be —_ = | ante ane ane “2 ” —— . 4 
oO own — <i . » ( J ‘ schoo yuilding, Upper ublin township (add.). school, also a new exican schoo i yar 1 10 —Bids received May 5 for £ - 
‘vera s ae ae ee = Schermerhorn & Phillips, Archts., Philadelphia. school. Cost, $40,000. s ‘J school. W. S. Thompson, clk. 5 
Cost, $125,000 ‘ . . ‘ Cost, $5,000. Reagan—Bids received May 12 for 2-story Coulee—School building is proposed, Oost, § 
ay 29 for | Halifax—Archt. Geo. H. Grove, Harrisburg, _ Morganza—Figures received May 22 for ad- school. Van Slyke & Woodruff, Archts., Fort $12,000. . ‘ 
has plans in progress for 8-room school build- ministration building _(alt.) T. E. Billquist, Worth. ‘ Addy—Archt. D. H. Kemple has been 
fay 21 for ing. A. M. Smith pres Cost. $25,000. Archt., Pittsburgh. Cost, $30,000. : Waco Contract will be let for 2-story school secured to prepare plans for an addition and 
1, Archts., Plymouth-—Archts. Schermerhorn & Phillips, Philadelphia—Archt. J. Horace Cook has in North Waco the remodeling of the school building. 
Philadelphia, have plans in progress for 8-room plans for 3-story school to be erected at San Leon—Plans are being considered for Aberdeen—Archt. C. E. Troutman has plans 
‘or 3-story o hool building Cost ~ $20 000 Grange and Thirteenth Sts. and Park Ave. new school to be erected this summer. ,Cost, for school in West End. Bids received im- 
have been Hastings—Bids received for 6-room school, Cost, $169,000. Site has been purchased at $6,500. “— ; , mediately. 7 
de school. S Bernard’s Church. Cost. $16,000. Germantown Ave. and High Street for a high Edna—Plans have been selected for north Mt. Vernon—The school board is planning the 
Howard—Archt. Robert Cole, Bellefont, has school in the suburb of Germantown. Cost, side school. 7 _ erection of a manual training building. 
for 2-story received bids for one-story school, Howard $175,000 Athens—Bids received May 15 for 3-story Bellingham—Archt. Lee will prepare plans 
y, Archts., township. Cost, $3,000. ’ ; Yardley—Archts. Heacock & Hokanson have high echool. Geo. Burnett, Archt., Waco. for addition to training school on the State 
Huntingdon—Archt. J. H. Hall has plans in Plans for a 4-room echool. > f 23 f een ri 7 Ww i iditi f higt Normal campus. 
for school, progress ‘for 2-story school building. E. R. State College—Proposals received May 23 for Graham- ity will build addition for gh Adrian—Bids received May 21 for 2-story 
en. Barclay Supt —_ a 5-room high school building in Highland Park school. Cost, $10,000. _ school. Chas. A. Anderson, clk. 
‘ed for the Fort - “Wayne -Archts Schermerhorn & Addition. Shollar & Hirsh, Archts., Altoona; Livingston $7,000, bonds, will be voted for Camas -Bids received May 28 for 2-story 
‘ost $50,000 Phillips are preparing revised plans for school T. I. Mairs, secy. school improvements. _ . +t. N school, Dist. No. 58. F. B. Barnes, clk. 
Upper Dublin twp SOUTH CAROLINA. Plainview—Denton County, School Dist. No Bellingham—Plans have been prepared for a 
Haverford—Figureg “are being received for . 1 Tt *hool district voted $6,000, °° has voted $4,000, bonds, for school story school, Church of the Assumption. 
for 3-story 2-story school for the. Haverford Meeting Chappelle oot t : ommeal i a Mertzon—Bonds, $8,000. are to be voted on (Cost, $30,000. 
st, Arcbt. school Bailey & Bassett Archts bonds, for the erection 0 . eri. 25 for erro |4fOF completion of school ; orice Columbla—The citizens are contemplating 
Bryn Mawr Archts. Baily & Bassett, Phila- Rh aa” i $10.0 “fy — San Marcos—The State Normal School ¥* the erection of a new school. 
: . - . ey a °.. ab - school. o Oe \ st, ), 000 m 7 ‘ 7,500 for 1 rovements to E oO ~ 25,000 re ae 10 
for school de phia, are revising plans for 3-story addition. Latta—Archts. Sayre & Baldwin, Anderson, = coe »priation of $7, for improvemen : ae nds, $25,000, have been voted for 
st 25,0 ' ) , sids -elv : ~*~ » , ; : 
y_ 22 for a Sivcenaaie ‘Meeting—Two-story school will be have 5 r school. Bids received June 1 Star—Bonds. $6,000. wil abe, voted on for WEST VIRGINIA. 
7 & & erected. Schermerhorn & Phillips, Architects, Aiken—Bids received May 12 for school ere®tion of i a lias aa $8 gs been Moundsville—Bids will be voted on for the 
_ 2-story Philadelphia. Cost, $20,000 building, Aiken Institute. G. L. Preacher, eee eee nds, $8,000, he erection @f 6 Gistrict high echeel in Webeter 
on - H. Plain Grove—Figures received May 20 for Archt., Augusta, Ga Overton—Bids received May 13 for one-story district. . 
_ in school. C. O. & A. L. Thayer, Archts., OTT" KOTA - 0. Watson, Austin, Tex., and OG Paw Paw—Bids received May 8 for school, 
New Castle. Cost, $15,000. SO rH DAK cane se hool. A. id oe 2s .  Cacapon Dist., Morgan county. Holmboe & 
ABtIC. ° e alle ‘ ‘ celver ay 3 for school, (¢ Lancaster, Marshall, Tex.. Archts . a. g ' 
New Castle—Bids received for 5-room Polish _Altamont Bids os i May " for ee 7 Bid celved May 8 for 2-story Lafferty, Archts., Clarksburg. 
ros., Leban 8 1. Frank Foulk, Archt Cost, $15,000 Dist. No, 32. F. J. Erichsen, clk all Mariendele— oe reeeee et ay | ae oe Welch—Bids will be received for twenty 
nigh school Fort Washington—Archts, Schermerhorn & Watertown—Bids received May 5 for schoo school for napel } 7 : oe } - T. one two-story school buildings. W. B. Smith, 
school will Phillips, Philadelphia, have plans in progress M. A. Hockman, Archt. — 7 Phelps, Areht oo ee Mt y 21 for addi- Archt., Huntington. Cost, $150,000. 
Buildings an nsec aaa building. Cost, $15.000 White Rock Bonds, $5,200, have been voted Ww ee rec a oe aiete noone Davy—Archt. W. B. Smith, Huntington, has 
OO. K leinfeltersville Archts. Stetler & Mengef, for school*to cost $7,000. ese ane o ear he my aaa str received bids for 6-room school building. W 
ht & Son Wyomissing, have plans in progress for 4-room TENNESSEE school. 5 hen oe } hee let for 6-room ‘ Cook, Supt 
oom school 8 1 building. Cost, $10,000 Paris—Bids received in thirty to sixty days Bogata— eee as bccn [win Branch—Bids will be received for 6 
school. J Dunmore—Four-room addition will be built for 12-room school J. M. Freeman, Mayor aes. ee Sontnant has been let for gym ecms _ eahets patldieg. > E Sanita, Archt., 
f Schoo q 9 P d Miller Archt., Cos $20,000. luntsville 0” f > : . a toe untington; a ook, Supt. 
ted Cost, S om ne — E Chatianennn Archt. R. H. Hunt has com $95,000. Houston State Normal School. Cost, Glenville—Bids peered oe 3 for 2-story 
Mearvi._. 2 weive ay 20 for addition to plete: ans for a 2-story grammar school 29,000 ; . gh school Holmboe afferty. Archts 
m voted for sche i Schuylkill co nC. ae Arebt Boat sib. 000. lie Hallsville—Bonds, $8,000, have been voted (jiicsburg. Cost, $15,000 
Corry Bids received May 7 for addition to Kingston—Roane county voted $25,000, bonds, for school. VIRGINIA WISCONSIN. 
sel — rd school. A. P. Mount & Son, Archts. for the erection of new schools $40,000 Amherst—Contract has been let for 2-story Milwaukee—Archt. A. V. Wiskocil has plans 
oom, rec Koppel—Contract has been let for 4-room Memphis—The city plans to issue $4 eee, school. Cost, $13,000 in progress for school building, St. Stephen's 
i's office. j 8 l. Cost, $18,000. bonds, for the rebuilding of Prescott school : ‘VIRGINIA. Church. Proposals received for addition to 
Se eS be pee wee a f ae on aa coat etiaain Dee A bingdon—Contract “Jet May 5 for school, Broom Street addition 
ner. s 1 at Center and Bellefield Aves or high schoo 4 toe “t Scho oard. ©. B. Kear West Allis—Proposala received April 28 for 
high school Glenlyon—Figures are being received for 8 Chattanooga—Bids received May 14 fot cant ee ce tae “oti 500. addition to Washington school. L. F. Fish 
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“MAKE IT GOOD” 


The embodiment of this phrase has become the standard for every 


detail of “EAGLE” pencil construction. 


No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for first grade pupils. 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


Reasons Enough. 

There is much material for thought in the 
following “reasons for the increase of neuras- 
thenia among teachers,” which appeared origin- 
ally in the Chicago Tribune: 

“Where was Lincoln shot?” 
picture show.” 

“Gravity is the atmosphere which is trying to 
pull the earth up.” 

“There are two kinds of verbs, verbs and ad- 
verbs.” 

“The Father of Waters sent some mission- 
aries to find the Mississippi river.” 

“The skin is composed of minute cells. They 
are called minute cells because they keep falling 
off every minute.” 

“Vestal virgins is a college for girls.” 


“In the moving 


Queer Fellows. 
One very well-known character at Oxford 
used to say that modern undergraduates were 
sadly inferior to their predecessors, who had 
constantly employed him when they went out 
with gun or rod. He is quoted in “Tit-Bits”: 
“There’s a very idle set of gentlemen at the 
University nowadays. They never shoots; they 
never goes a-fishing. They does nothing—noth- 
ing but read, read, read, from morning till 
night.” 
Convincing. 
Teacher—Willie, give three proofs that the 
world is actually round. 
Willie—The book says so, you say so, 


ma says so. 


and 
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Cured. 

At the bidding of the school authorities in a 
certain country town, a doctor visited the local 
schools and examined the eyes of the children. 
The teacher next day sent a note to the mother 
of one pupil, saying that he was “imperfect 
optically.” 

Next day Johnnie brought back a reply to the 
teacher, which read: 

“The old man whacked Johnnie last night, 
and [I took a hand at him again this morning, 
so J think you will find him all right now.” 


Good Question. 

There was a meeting of the new teachers and 
the old says a writer in Everybody’s. It was a 
sort of love-feast—reception, or whatever you 
call it. Anyhow, all the teachers got together 
and pretended they didn’t have a care in the 
world. After the “eats” the symposiarch pro- 


posed a toast: 


“Long Live Our Teachers!” 

It was drunk enthusiastically. One of the 
new teachers was called on to respond, and 
modestly accepted. His answer was: 

“What on?” 

Die Englische Sprache. 

“Die Englische Sprache ist zu schwer,” klagte 
die kline Edith. “Immer schreibt man anders, 
als man ausspricht. Da gibt es zum Beispiel 
einen Dichter, der heiszt Dickens und man 
schreibt ihn Boz!” 


It was after the distri- 
bution of prizes at the end 
of the school term. 

“Well, did you get a 
prize?” asked Johnny’s 
mother. 

“No,” answered John- 
ny; “but I got horrible 
mention.” 

Why Boys are Brave. 

To his teacher’s request 
that he give the class 
ideas on the subject of 
“Bravery,” little Johnny 
delivered himself of the 
following: 

“Some boys is brave be- 
eause they always plays 
with little boys, and some 
boys is brave because their 
legs is too short to run 
away, but most boys is 
brave because somebody’s 
lookin’.” 

Her True Bent. 

“Professor,” said Miss 








Her Punishment. 
Why, Mrs. Principal, what are you going to do with 
all those geese / 
Mrs. Principal 
dinner, and now as punishment, I must roast twenty-five geese. 
— Meguendoerfer Blaetter 


YoU WILL BUY READERS for Fall supplies. 


Visitor 


O heavens ! 


IOR series for quality, quantity, price. 
READERS — Investigate them. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Yesterday, I scorched the goose for 


Skylight, “I want you to 
suggest a course in life 
for me. I have thought 
of journalism—” 

“What are your own in- 
clinations ?” 


Here is a SUPER- 


460 Fourth Ave., New York 


EBERHARD FABER 
“FINE WRITING” 



















Green Polish, 
with a Lead of 
splendid quality in four 
grades. No. 1-Very soft; No. 2- 
Soft; No. 3-Medium hard; No. 4-Hard 
NO BETTER PENCIL FOR SCHOOL USE 
EBERHARD FABER, New York 












— Kemble in N. Y. Sun 

“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and pulsates 
with an ambition to give the world a life-work 
that shall be marvelous in its scope, and weirdly 
entrancing in the vastness of its structural 
beauty !” 

“Woman, you’re born to be a milliner.” 

The Subject of His Lecture. 

A charming young woman was making an 
effort to entertain a brilliant lecturer. She was 
well up on social repartee, but some way she 
could think of nothing to interest the studious 
man. 7 

“What is your lecture of this evening to be 
about, professor?” she asked. 

“T am going to lecture on Keats,” he replied. 

She was silent for a moment and then she 
asked: ‘Professor, tell me what are keats?”’ 


“What State do we live in?” asked the teacher 
in the primary geography class. 

And little Elmer, thinking of his Sunday- 
school catechism, promptly replied: “In a state 
of sin and misery.” . 


The class in arithmetic for duty. 
Cne of the pupils, a rather stupid boy, watched 
the teacher’s blackboard work with keen in- 
terest. The teacher did several sums on the 
board especially for this pupil, then asked: 

“Well, Andrew, do you understand the ex- 
amples that I have just been doing ?” 

“No, sir, but I’d like to ask a question about 
them.” 

“Very well; what is it, Andrew?’ 

“Where do the figures go,” Andrew demanded, 
“when they are rubbed out?” 

Bound To Go Up. 

“Has the son you sent away to college got his 
cegree yet?” 

“T should say so. Why, he wrote last week 
that the faculty had called him in and given 
him the third degree. That boy’s ambitious.” 


was up 


High School Buildings 


By WM. C, BRUCE 


A Plan Book for School Boards—Get a Copy 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


DANKO ~— 


» Educational ‘Trade Directory 


None other can receive a % 


0 place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. % 


MAAMMMMAMMMMAMMMWMMMMMMMMSwMsKN 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe. 

The Prang Co. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING, 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
bE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Alpha Slate Company. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 
Hamman Structural Slate Co. 
William Harding & Co. 
B. J. Johnson. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

J. F. Unger Slate Co. 
rhomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
National Book Cover Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Amer. Academy Med. Press. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Phonographic Inst. Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Laird & Lee 
University Pub. Co 
A. S. Barnes Co 
Chas. FE. Merrill Co 


Rand McNally & Co 
Newson & Co 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
American Seating Co 
Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
seckley Cardy Co 

CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 

( Dealers.) 
Ameri an Seating Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
The Prang Co 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School ive ly Co. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co. 
Martin Diploma Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co, 

jrand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Mahoney Fountain Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 
Springfield San. Drink. Foun. Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Langslow, Fowler Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
American Seating Co. 

BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

TL. A. Murray & Co ; 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


GLOBES 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
4A J. Nystrom & Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
Lewis & Kitchen : 
Coogan Engineering Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


7 INK 
Perfect Ink Co. 


INK — DRY. 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
George Mfg. Co 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
Americau Seating Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Edw. Darby & Sons Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
EK. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
"red Medart Mfg. Co. 

Edw. Darby & Sons Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
KE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

W. C. Toles Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Gage Tool Co. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Simmons Hdwe. Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

R. Murphy's Sons & Co. 


MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand MeNally & Co, 


NATURAL SCIENCE CABI- 
NETS. 
Natural Science Co 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 


PASTE 
George Mfg. Co 
A. 8S. Hoyt Co 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
FE. H. Cook & Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 

Ww. S, Tothill 

4. G. Spalding & Bros 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Lewis & Kitchen 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Ducker Co 

Mershon & Morley. 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
American Portable House Co. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg, Co, 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


SANITARY 
Lewis & Kitchen. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co. 


c EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

W 


ENGINEERS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


House Co.. 

Amer. Sanitary Products Co... 
Seating Co.....53 
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Taylor Co.. 
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rEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 


VISES, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
“. Christiansen. 
W. C. Toles Co. 


WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
C. I. Wimnier. 


R. R. Johnson, 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
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The Ideal Program Clock for Thousands of Schools 
This Self-winding, Two Program Master Clock 


will automatically perform any of the following functions: 











Operate programs of signals on two circuits ” bells; 
Operate two programs on One circuit of bells 
Operate day and night programs on one otronit of bells; 


Operate one program on certain days and alternative 
program on remaining days of the week: 


Silence all signals after Friday session until Monday; 


May be set at minute intervals, allowing arrangement 
of any program. 


Operate any number of Secondary Clocks. 





Fig. 565, List No. 66 Remember, if this clock does not answer your peculiar needs, we can 
supply you with anything you want. 
Self-winding ; 
Two Program Write for Catalog L-32 of complete line of Master, Program 
Master Clock, and Secondary Clocks 


12-inch Dial, 


72-beat Pendulum, THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
Quartered Oak Case, 


Cabinet Finish SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
141 Franklin St., 200 Fifth Ave., 729 Monadnock Bidg., 62 Post St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 













Down Draft 
Forges 


are made stationary or 
portable. An example 

of the former is shown 
here and of the latter below. The portable forge is completely 
self-contained, comprising fan which serves as a combined blower 
and exhauster; water tank and room for green coal onthe hearth. 
The blower is either operated by hand or by an individual electric 
motor using less current than a 16 c.p. electric bulb. These 
portable forges are coming into use, not only in smaller schools, 
but also in some larger ones, as they have many practical features 
tocommendthem. Ask us for full particulars about all styles of 
Buffalo Down Draft 
Forges which are now 
used by 98 per cent. of all 
manual training schools 
in the United States. 
















Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A, Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt, 


Noise-Proof 
Floors and Partitions 










It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
one room to the next, through floors and partitions. 
and ventilation, this is the most ee item 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the 


Next to light 
in school-house 


uo 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


le and full particulars sent on request. 


Buffalo Forge 
Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 680 feware of unsanitary imitations. 
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